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PREFACE 

r < 

The purpose of the study of Latin Composition is gener- 
ally conceded to be, not to teach the art of writing Latin as 
an end in itself, but rather to increase the student's famil- 
iarity with the style, idioms, and vocabulary of the authors 
he is reading, and at the same time to afford effective instruc* 
tion in S3mtax. It is for the accomplishment of this twofold 
purpose that the following three years' course has been pi»- 
pared. The course is divided into three parts, designed 
respectively for the second, third, and fourth years of the 
secondary school, and is of the following character : — 

Part I • is based on Caesar's Gallic War for vocabulary, 
idioms; and general content; but in syntax the exercises 
are made to conform to the systematic presentation of the 
subject which characterizes the lessons throughout. To 
take up constructions in Latin composition in the capricious 
ordet in which they happen to occur in the accompanying 
text has been shown to be pedagogically unsound and fatally 
Kreak in that the subjects are not presented in their proper 
order or logical course of development, and the student is 
<mi&ble to bring the disorganized bits of knowledge thus ac- 
quired into a strong and well-organized synthetic whole. The 
constructions have, therefore, been taken up in their grammat- 
ical sequence, and the exercises are preceded by appropriate 
*gf atnmar-lessons V next follow selected idioms to be memo- 
rized, anVi finally the sentences aim to give practical and illu- 
minating expression to the syntax and idioms that precede. 

m 
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It is the general experience of teachers that young pupils 
fail to understand much that the grammar contains, and that 
they also fail to discriminate between the important and un- 
important Considerable matter of an explanatory character 
has therefore been added to the grammatical references. 
This acts as a medium between the student and the grammar : 
interprets what is obscure or technical in statement, throws 
into strong relief what is essential and of vital importance, 
and presents in brief summaries, practical and convenient 
for memorizing, the most important constructions. 

The exercises for oral translation are very simple and have 
been made so easy as not to demand a large amount of time 
in preparation. They can be used most easily and profit- 
ably in connection with each day's review lesson. Each 
fourth exercise is in connected narrative prose and designed 
for written translation. The written exercises are without 
new grammar work, and aim to review especially the syntac- 
tical principles treated in the three preceding oral exercises 
and to give practice in writing connected Latin. In both 
oral and written exercises the most space has been given to 
the constructions that are the most important. A few les- 
sons involving some of the more difficult or more unusual 
constructions have been marked with an asterisk and may 
be omitted at the discretion of the teacher. Reviews of 
both idioms and grammar are provided for at convenient 
intervals. 

Schools differ so greatly in the amount of time given to 
Latin composition that it is impossible to make a manual of a 
size that will suit all conditions. Many schools will find it pos- 
sible to finish all of Part I. For such as do not take it all, it 
would be well to go at least as far as "The Syntax of Nouns," 
Lesson LXXXVII. This subject is taken up more fully in 
Fart II and may be deferred until that time. 



PREFACE V 

Part II is based on Cicero's Orations and follows in gen- 
eral the plan of Part I ; systematic work in grammar being 
carried on with illustrative exercises throughout the year. 
The orations used for a basis are the Manilian Law, the 
Catilinarian Orations, and the Archias. The ground covered 
is in some respects the same as that gone over in Fart I, except 
that the treatment is more detailed and the accompan3dng 
exercises are somewhat harder. Among the new subjects 
discussed in Part II are the translation in Latin of the Eng* 
lish auxiliary verbs and the use and meaning of the Latin 
prepositions. Both of these classes of words are of constant 
occurrence, and thus far have lacked adequate treatment in 
books for secondary schools. To give greater deiiniteness to 
the work it seemed wise to discuss particular subjects with 
special orations, as follows : with the Manilian Law, syntax 
of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns; with the Catilinarian 
Orations, syntax of the subjunctive; with the Archias, the 
English auxiliary verbs and the Latin prepositions. There 
has been provided, further, a vocabulary of synonyms, without 
which a study of Cicero's prose would be quite incomplete. 

Part III consists of thirty-four exercises to be used as a 
prose review in the fourth year. If systematic study of 
grammar has been steadily pursued for two years, such 
knowledge can be best tested and made effective by miscel- 
laneous exercises independent of an accompanying text. 
These exercises are of this character, and consist each of 
two parts, A and B. The sentences in A are short and dis- 
connected, while B consists of a paragraph of connected 
narrative. Teachers will use either or both parts at their 
discretion. One of these exercises per week throughout the 
senior year would not seem an excessive requirement In 
order that the exercises might be well within the powers of 
students, they were based on Cicero's Orations and Letters, 
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such portions being chosen as are not usually read in second- 
ary schools. The vocabulary, therefore, and many of the'' 
idioms and phrases, will not be unfamiliar; and students 
should be encouraged to write these exercises as far as pos- 
sible without consulting the special English-Latin vocabulary 
with which this part has been provided. 

In the preparation of this book I have had the criticism 
and advice of many prominent teachers of secondary Latin, 
and I take pleasure in acknowledging their valuable services. 
Especial mention is due to Miss Bessie J. Snyder, of the 
High School of Omaha, Neb., and to Miss Clara Allison, of 
the High School of Hastings, Mich. 

BENJAMIN L. D'OOGE. 

Michigan State Normal College, 
November i, 1904. 
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LATIN COMPOSITION 

Part I 



L RULES FOR WOR]M)RDER AND SENTENCE- 

STRUCTURE 

LESSON I 

1. ^Word-Order, General Principles. — § 595-597. ^ (343* 344* R*<i)f 
B. 348, 349; G. 671-674; H. 663-670 (559-564); H-B. 621-623. 

2. The words of an English sentence stand in a fixed order 
which shows their grammatical relation to each other. In Latin 
this relation is shown by inflection^ and the order of the words 
represents their relative emphasis and importance in the writer's 
or speaker's mind. 

3. The most emphatic place is the first; next in importance is 
the last; the weakest point is the middle. 

4. As the most important word in the sentence is the subject^ 
and the second in importance is ihe verby these normally stand first 
and last respectively. Their respective modifiers stand next these 
according to their relative emphasis. This may be represented 
as follows: — 



STRONG WEAK STRONG 




SUBJECT FOLLOWED BY ITS MODIFIERS MODIRERS FOLLOWED BY VERB 

^ The Grammars are referred to as follows : § (Allen and Greenough), 
B. (Bennett), G. (Gildersleeve-Lodge), H. (Harkness), H-B. (Hale and 
Back). The references in parenthesis are to the old editions. 
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5. The normal order of a simple sentence is — 

Expressions of 
Time 

Subject i its Modifiers | l^^ I ^^"^^^^ | ^^^^ \ Adverb | Verb. 
rnmhim ' -i^-^— — i ' Cause > Object ' Object ' -i— — 'bbb 

Means 

etc. 

But this order is constantly varied, especially by the desire for 
emphasis on some word or phrase. 

6. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

inter se diffenmt. they differ from each other. 

minime saepe. very seldom {least often),, 

^ad effSminandSs animOs. to weaken courage, 

^qua dS causa. for this reason. 

For Oral Translation — Book I. i 

7. /. Gaul as a whole is divided injo three parts. ^^ The, 
Belfi;aB.Aquitani^and Celts mnalbft Gaul. ^ The Romans" 
^^^t!?k '^^^{^sTJafie^ These all differ from each other. 
y. Tne Marnef^andn^^SSe^aremVe^^ The Belgae are 
tftettFtlftSf^S^I^ f rom HESe^rovinc^ /f[ The Belgae and 
the Germans v(aget^kF**contin^ ^>^ Mercha'i^tS^very 
seldom vijsit^ tKe Germans, j^ Merchants import af!ii!les 
(^tf) iwhicnMnd*lo weaken courage. 

» »* • * 

LESSON II 

8. Word-Order, Special Rales. — § 598 (344). a. 1*2;^, c, g, j\ ^; 
599. a-/ (345- ^ ; B. 350. i-io; G. 675-681 ; H. 671-680 (S^SS^) J 
H-B. 624, 625. I-III. 

9. Rhetorical order : deviations from the normal order descnbed 
' in sec. 5 result in the rhetorical order. These deviations arise — 

M, From a desire to emphasize some word or phrase. 
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d. From a desire to make clear the connection with a preceding 
sentence. 

c. From a desire for rhythm and euphony. 

10. Empluuda is secured — 

a. By placing words to be emphasized yfrx/, more rarely last 
(cf. sec. 3). 

GaUos ah Aqnit&iiis Gftnunna fliimen diyidit 
* T/^ GAULS are separated from the Aquitanians 

by the Garonne river. 

Magna dis immortilibas habenda est gtuHa. 
GREAT GRATITUDE is due the immortal gods. 

b. By separating words that naturally belong together. 

Note the separation of magna and gratia in the preceding 
example. 

c. By reversing the normal order (cf. sec. 6). 

This applies especially to qualifying adjectives and to genitives. 
Modifiers that usually follow their nouns are made emphatic by 
being placed before them, and vice versa: — 

lUe imperator, that general (normal order). 
Imper&tor ille, that famous /^/i^r<i/ (normal order reversed). 
Mors fratris tm, the death of your brother^ but Tui fr&tris 
mora, YOUR brother's death, 

11. Demonstrative pronouns, cardinal numerals, adjectives of 
quantity and place (e.g. ulterior, citerior, inferior, etc.), normally 
precede their nouns; other adjectives, ordinal numerals, posses- 
sives, indefinites, and genitives, normally follow their nouns. 
(Cf. grammars.) 

12. Words referring back to a previous sentence (cf. sec. 9. b) 
are usually placed first. 

Compare the English Ariovistus was king of the Germans. 
Casar sent ambassadors to him with the Latin Ariovistas erat 
GermanSrom rSz. Ad earn Caesar legatSs misit. Note that in the 

1 The voice is changed in translation to approximate the emphasis 
of the Latin order. 
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second sentence Ad eiim is placed first because referring to the 
preceding subject. Compare also the order of The bravest of all 
these are the Belgians and the Latin HSram omnium fortissimi 
sunt Belgae. This principle explains the use and position of such 
connecting words and phrases as quam ob rem, qu& dS cauaft, quibna 
rebus cSgnitis, etc. 

13. enim, autem, ySiO, quidem, quoque, igitur, never stand first 
(postpositive). The vocative case rarely stands first. 

14. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

Wtium capit S. begins at, 

spectant in septentriSnem. they face the north. 

spectant in orientem sSlem. they face the east, 

apectant in occasum sOlis. they face the west. 

For Oral Translation — Book I. i 

15. I. The Belgians are the bravest of the Gauls. 2. But 
the Helvetians are brave too. 3. For this reason they carry 
on war with the Germans. 4. They keep them off from 
their territory by almost daily battles. 5. One part of Gaul 
begins at the river Rhone. 6. The Garonne is another river 
of Gaul. 7. The territory of the Belgae faces northeast. 
8. The lower part of Aquitania stretches to the Pyrenees 
mountains. 9. Aquitania faces northwest. 

LESSON III 

16. Arrangemeiit of Claases. — § 600, 601 (346) ; B. 351 ; G. 684 ff. ; 
H. 681 ff. (570 ff.) ; H-B. 626, 629. 

17. Clauses usually precede that which they modify ; but the 
principal verb generally precedes clauses of purpose or result, 
substantive clauses in indirect discourse, and indirect questions. 

Com esset Caesar in citerlSre Gallia, crSbri ad eum rumdrSs adf e* 
rCbantnr, when Ceesar was in hither Gaul, frequent reports 
were brought to him. 
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VarSbantiir ne ad eSs ezerdtiu oostar addd06i€tiir, they feared 

that our army would be led against them. (Purpose 

clause.) 
Certior fiebat omiiis Belgas obsides inter se dare, he was in- 

fbrfned that all the Belga were giving hostages to each 

other* (Indir. disc.) 
Quaesiyit quae ciyitates in armis essent, he asked what states 

were in arms, (Indir. question.) 

18. When the subject is the same in both the principal and the 
subordinate clause it normally stands first. 

Caesar, nbi intellSzlt frOstrft tantum labSrem somi, statnit 
exspectandam classem, when Casar perceived that such 
great labor was undertaken in vain, he determined that 
his fleet must be waited for. (Common subject is Ccesar.) 

19. When the object is the same in both the principal and the 
subordinate clause it normally stands first. 

Oppidom, cnm ciyes fortissime defenderent, Caesar ezpQgnayit, 
Casar took the town^ though the citizens defended it very 
bravely, (Common object is town.) 

20. A succession of monosyllabic or of polysyllabic words 
should be avoided, as also the heaping up of a number of verbs 
at the end of a sentence. These are sins against euphony and 
rhythm to which writers of good Latin are always very attentive 
(cf. sec. 9. c). 

21. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

MessUI ctasule. in the consulship of Messala. 

mftgnd dol9re adfid. to be greatly grieved. 

imperi5 potM. to secure the sovereignty. 

For Oral Translation —t Book I. 2 

22. I. Orgetorix, who was the richest of the Helvetians, 
made a conspiracy. 2. He made the conspiracy in the con- 
s^^bip of Messala and Piso. 3. He persuaded the Helvetii 
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^ that they excelled all in valor. 4. It was not very easy to 
make war upon the neighbors. 5. For this reason it came 
about that they were greatly grieved. 6. The Helvetians 
were fond of fighting. 7. Orgetorix will persuade them to 
go forth from their boundaries. 8. The Helvetians were 
hemmed in on all sides by rivers, lakes,^ and mountains. 
9. Since the Helvetians ' had narrow boundaries, they could 
wander less widely. 10, The Helvetians did not secure the 
sovereignty of entire Gaul. 

I. Infin. with subject accusative. 2. ktcoboa, not lacibus, cf. Gram- 
mar. 3. See sec. 18. 



LESSON IV 

23. In narrative prose, clauses follow each other in the order 
of time in which the events occurred. English is less exact in 
this respect, and we sometimes have to rearrange a passage, in 
order to bring events into their proper logical sequence, before 
translating it into Latin. 

24. IDIOMS AHD PHRASES 

plQrimiiin posse or yalSra. to be most powerful or influ- 

ential, 
perfacile fact&. very easy to do, 

in m&trimOniom dare. to give in marriage. 

For Written Translation — Book I. 3 

25. The Helvetii, who were the most powerful people of 
entire Gaul, were so^* moved by these considerations* that 
they determined •to do what was necessary for their depar- 
ture, and chose Orgetorix to carry out these measures.* He 
made a journey to the nearest states and persuaded Casticus, 

* A superior figure after a word (e.g. so l) refers to that word alone ; when 
placed before a word (e.g. iso). it refers to two or more following words* 
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the Sequanian, to seize the sovereignty in his own state; 
and he also persuaded Dumnorix, the Hseduan, to make 
the same attempt. This was very easy to do because he 
had given him his daughter in marriage. There was no 
doubt that he hoped ^to gain possession of entire Gaul. 

I. ita. 2. res. 3. Latin, '' to prepare the things which pertained to." 
4. Use the fature infin. with subject ace. 

n. RULSS FOR A6RSBHSNT 

LESSON V 

26. I. The Genexal Fonns of Agreement. — § 280 (181, 182); G. 210, 
211. R. I ; H-B. 316-318. 

IL Noon in Apposition or as Predicate. — §281-284(183-185); B. 167- 
169 ; G. 320-325, 386. R. I ; 41 1. R. 3 ; H. 393 (362-364) ; H-B. 319. 1, II. 

27. The appositive normally follows its noun. When emphatic 
it precedes. 

Caesar imper&tor, Casar, the general (normal order). 
Imperator Caesar, the general^ Ccesar (emphatic order). 

28. The copula sum stands last or between the subject and 
predicate : Caesar imperator erat or Caesar erat imperator, Ccesar 
was general, 

N.B. However, when sum expresses existence (there w, there 
was^ etc.), it stands first or .at any rate before the subject : erat 
nullum aliud iter, there was no other way, 

29. A noun in apposition with a locative is put in the ablative, 
either with or without a preposition : R5mae (in) urbe magna, at 
Rome, a great city. 

30. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

causam dicere. to plead a cause, 

>^ibi mortem consciscere. to commit suicide. 
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..A. 



For Oral Translation — Book I. 4 

31.A. The Helvetii, ^a Gallic tribe, made a conspiracy. 

2. The river Rhone divides our province from the Helvetii. 

3. At that time Dumnorix, the brother of Diviciacus, held 
the leadership. ^ The father of Ofisticus had been called a 
friend of the Roman people. VDrgetorix pleaded hil cause 
at Geneva,^ the largest city* of the Helvetians. JBv^The 
penalty was *that he be burned with fire. "^y^Orgetorix 
gathered all his clansmen, about ten thousand ^men. 8. The 
Helvetii think ^ that he committed suicide. 

I. Gallica gSns. 2. Locative case. 3. How is apposition with a 
locative expressed ? 4. A substantive clause used as predicate noun. 
5. Not a subjunctive clause. 

LESSON VI 

32. Adjectiye with its Noun. — § 285-287 (186, 187); B. 234, 235; 
G. 211, 285, 286; H. 394, 395 (438, 439); H-B. 320-321, 323. 

33. When a noun is modified by both an adjective and a geni- 
tive the normal order is adjective — genitive — noun : omnes 
HelyetiSrum c5piae. 

34. Agreement with two or more nouns of different genders ; 

a. The attributive adjective regularly agrees with its nearest noun. 
Hulti pueri et puellae or pueri et puellae multae, many boys 

and girls, 

b. The predicate adjective is regularly masculine plural when 
it modifies two or more nouns representing living beings of 
different genders. 

Pueri et puellae erant boni, the boys and girls were good. 
Rex et regina capti sunt, the king and queen were captured, 

c^ The predicate adjective is prevailingly neuter plural vthen 
it modifies two or more nouns of different genders representing 
things or both persons and things. 



RULES FOR AGREEMENT 9 

YiitBs et stadium mnitnm enmt migaa, the valor andxeaio/ 

the soldiers were great. 
HiYM captmqne lestitata sunt, the ships and the captives were 

restored, 

35. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

paratiu ad omnui pencnla sub- ready to endure all perils, 

emida. 

eddem o5ii8ili9 ntL to adopt the same plan, 

finitimfa peranadece. to persuade the neighbors. 

For Oral Translation — Book I. 5 

36. I. Among the Helvetii Orgetoriz was by far the rich- 
est. 2. His authority and ^ambition for power were very 
great. 3. The Helvetii were prepared for departure. 4. All 
the towns, villages, and *the rest of the private buildings were 
burned, x. They intend to carry with them ground corn for 
three months. yC Both men and women were ready to endure 
all perils. 7. They had many towns and villages. 8. They 
persuade the Rauraci, their neighbors, to adopt the same plan. 

I. copiditis rtgiiL 2 Latin, '* the remaining." 

LESSON VII 
Agreement of AdjectlTes — Continued 

For Oral Translation — Book I. 6 

37. I. One road was narrow and difficult. 2. Mount Jura 
is very high. 3. Not all mountains and rivers are difficult. 
4. The other route was much easier. 5. The H^vetians 
were hemmed in by great rivers, lakes, and* mountains. 
6. The town Geneva is very near to the province, y. The 
Allobroges do not seem well disposed towards the Roman 
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people. ^&. We shall assemble on the banks of the river 
Rhone on the twenty-eighth of March. '5. All the men and 
women were ready for departure. 

I. Words in a series usually follow one another in Latin without con- 
nectives. However, the different words may be severally connected by 
et, or -que may connect the last two of the series. 

LESSON VIII 

38. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

iter facere. to make a march. 

mazimis itineribua contendere. to hasten by forced marches, 

oertior fieri. to be informed (lit to be iHade 

more certain). 
aliquem certiorem faoere. to inform some one (lit. to make 

some one more certain). 

For Written Translation — Book I. 7 

89. When, in the consulship of Lucius Piso and Aulus 
>\^ Gabinius, the Helvetians * were attempting to make a march 
through our province, they sent to Caesar ambassadors, the 
noblest of the state, to say* that they had no other way; and 
to ask* that it be permitted them to do this with his con- 
sent. Caesar, who was at Geneva, a frontier' city of the 
Allobroges, whither* he had hastened by forced marches 
*when he had been informed of the approach of the Hel- 
vetii, did not think that the request should be granted. 

I. Stands first as the subject of both the principal and the subordinate 
clause, cf. sec. 18. 2. Not infinitive. 3. extrSmas, -a, -urn. 4. quo. 
5. ettm >»|th pluperf. subjv. 



RULES FOR AGREEMENT II 



LESSON IX 



40. RelatiTO wtfh itt Antecedeiit. — § 305-306 (198, 199); B. 250; 
G. 614; H. 396-399 (445); H-B. 281.*; 322, 384. 2,3,4. 

41. In the agreement of the relative pronoun it is important to 
observe that, while the pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gen- 
der and in number^ its ceue is determined by its function in the 

^ ^ relative clause which it serves to introduce. Note the following 
examples : — 

Caesar mOltSs qid timiffi erant nOn landAbat. 
Casar did not f raise the soldiers who were afraid. 

Here qid agrees with militSs in gender and in number, but while 
mnitfis is accusative qui is nominative as subject of erant. 

MilitSs qu5s yidSmus sunt timidi. 

The soldiers whom we see are afraid. 

Here mllitSs is nominative and qnte is accusative. 
Prinoeps cfiius filius est captus pftcem petSbat. 
The chief whose son was captured was suing for peace. 

Here princeps is nominative and ciiius is genitive. Therefore, when- 
ever the relative and its antecedent are in the same case, it is a mere 
coincidence and not at all due to grammatical agreement 

42. A relative agrees with a predicate noun in its own clause 
rather than with an antecedent of different gender and number. 

Rhfintts quod est flnman Qallicom, the Rhine^' which is a Gallic 
stream, 

43. IDIOMS AHD PHRASES 

fossam perd&oere. to dig a ditch (lit. to lead along 

a ditch), 
qnO fadlius. that the more easily, 

iter daie. to give the right of way. 

For Oral Translation — Book I. 8 

\( 44. 1^ The legion which he had with him dug a ditch. 
2. The Helvetii, who are a Gallic tribe/ sent ambassadors 
to Caesar. 3. The Jura is a mountain which divides the 
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territory of the Sequani from the Helvetians. 4. I see the 
great wall and ditch which Caesar made. (^5 The custom 
and precedent which the Roman people have established 
prevent him from giving* a right of way. 6. They attempted 
to cross by boats and rafts which they had made. 7. At 
night they attempted to break through by the fords where 
the depth of water was the least. 8. I will fortify the 
redoubts that I may the more easily restrain you. 9. The 
Rhone, which is a river of Gaul, has many fords. 

I. gCnB. 2. Infinitive. 

LESSON X 

45. Verb with its Subject — § 316 (204); B. 254; G. 211 ; H. 388, 
390» 391 (460, 462) ; H-B. 328, 329, 331. i ; 332. 

46. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

propter angnstias. on account of the narrow pass. 

qnain plurimae civitates. as many states as possible, 

sovis rebus stndere. to be eager for a revolution. 

For Oral Translation — Book I. 9 

47. I. The Helvetii could not persuade the Sequani. 

2. On account of the narrow pass, they sent ambassadors 
to Dumnorix. 3. He was very influential among the Hel- 
vetii. 4. Orgetorix had given him his daughter in marriage, 
5. Dumnorix bound as many states as possible by his per- 
sonal influence and lavish gifts. 6. He undertook the 
matter because he was eager for a revolution. 7. ^ With him 
as advocate they ^obtained their request from the Sequani. 
8. The Sequani are" a Gallic state. 9. Mischief and wrong 
^must be prevented. 

I. Abl. abs. 2. "obtained their request," translate by one word. 

3. est, or sunt, or either ^ 4. Second periphrastic. 
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LESSON XI 

48. Vnb with Two or Horo Sobjects. — § 317 (205) ; B. 255 ; G. 285- 
287 ; H. 392 (463); H-B. 329, 331. 3. 

49. miOMS AHD PHRASES 

HelyStiu est in animS. the Helvetians are planning, 

Ob e&8 caii8&8. for these reasons, 

com periculd esse. to be very dangerous. 



For Oral Translation — Book I. 10 

50. I. ^You and I will announce to Caesar that the Hel- 
vetians are planning to make a march into the territory of 
the Santones. 2. The Sequani and Haedui are not far from 
our province. 3. It will be very dangerous to the province 
to have enemies^ of the Roman people as neighbors. 4. For 
these reasons, you and Caesar will hasten into Farther Gaul 
by forced marches. 5. Two legions he had enrolled in 
Italy. 6. The enemy seize the higher places. 7. But on 
the seventh day Caesar led his five legions among the Segu- 
siavi. 8. These five legions are* Caesar's army. 9. Caesar 
and his legions are ill disposed towards the Gauls. 

I. Latin, <*I and you." 2. ijAaltAy personal enemies ; hostSs* enemies 
in war, 3. ost or sont or either ? 

LESSON XII 

51. Review the rules for agreement, Lessons v-xL 

52. Review the following idioms and phrases : — 

ad elESminandds animSs. finitimis perstiadere. 

aliqnem certiorem facere. fossam perdiicere. 

causam dicere. Helvetiis est in animS. 

oertior fieri. impend potiri. 

eOdem oSnsiliS vdd, in m&trim5nittin daie. 
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initiiiin capit &. perfacile fact&. 

inter se diffemnt. pl&rimiim posse or yalSrt. 

iter dare. propter angustias. 

iter faoere. qua dS causa, 

magnd cum periculS esse. quam plurimae civitates. 

m&piS dolOre adfi(J. qa5 facilius. 

mazimis itineribus contendere. sibi mortem oSnsciscere. 

Messala cdnsule. spectant in occ&snm sSlia. 

minims saepe. spectant in orientem 851«ni. 

noYis rebus studere. spectant in septentriSnem. 
Ob e&s causas. 

paratus ad omnia pericula sub- 
ennda. 

For Written Translation — Book I. ii 

53. Almost^ at the same time the Hsedui and Allobroges, 
— allies of Caesar who had at all times deserved welP of the 
Roman people, — • since all their fortunes were being con- 
sumed by the Helvetians, sent ambassadors to him to ask 
for aid. They informed him that their fields, villages, and 
possessions had been laid waste by the enemy, and that 
nothing was left but *the bare ground ; and that for this rea- 
son they had fled** to him. •On hearing this Caesar made 
up his mind that he ought not to wait. 

I. ferS. 2. bene. 3. Subjv. with com. 4. Latin, **the soil of the 
field.*' 5. Latin, " betaken themselves by flight." 6. Abl. abs., ** these 
things having been heard." 

m. THE nTDICATiVB MOOD 
LESSON XIII 

54. I. Tenses of the Indicative, General Roles. — § 437 (264) ; B. 257, 
258 ; G. 222-226 ; H. 523, 524 (474, 475) ; H-B. 468. 

II. The Present Indicative. — § 465, 466, 469 (276) ; B. 259; G. 227- 
230; H. 532, 533 (466, 467) ; H-B. 468. 1 ; 491. i ; 485. 
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55. Present Indefinite, / make. '\ „ ^ 1 ^ j i_ 
_ ^ . , , . are all translated by 
Present Progressive, / am making. >. .. . ^ •« 

„ ^ , . , *' 1 the one form faad. 

Present Emphatic, / do make^ 

56. Do not be misled by such English expressions as I am going 
soon^ I sail next week^ I play to-morrow. These are not really /r^j- 
ents hut /utureSf and are rendered in Latin by the future tense. 

57. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

de tertia yigilii. adout the third watch. 

sub ingum mittere. to send under the yoke, 

calamitatein alicui inferre. to bring calamity upon some one. 

For Oral Translation — Book I. 12 

58. I. The river Saone is of incredible slowness. 2. The 
Helvetii ^are attempting to cross this with their rafts. 
3. Scouts inform Caesar that three parts of the Helvetii 
have already been led across. 4. Csesar attacks the Tigurini, 
who have not yet crossed the river. 5. This canton, in the 
memory of our fathers, brought great calamity upon the 
Roman people. 6. Caesar has *for some time wished to 
avenge this injury. 7. He sets out from the camp about the 
third watch. 8. The army of Cassius, the consul, has long 
since been sent under the yoke. 9. The immortal gods do 
avenge wrongs. 

I. Express with c5nor. 2. iam did. 

LESSON XIV 

59. The Imperfect Indicatiye. — § 470, 471. a, ^» r (277. n. a, h^ c) ; B. 
260; G. 231-234; H. 530, 534. 2, 3; 535 (468, 469. I, IL 1,2); H-B. 
468. 2 ; 484, 485. 

60. The imperfect may express attempted action, but if there 
be danger of ambiguity it is best to use o5nor, attempt^ with the 
infinitive. 
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61. The most important uses of the imperfect are two : — 

a. To express customary or continued action in past time. 

b. To describe situations, fill in details and particulars ; while 
the important forward steps in the narrative are denoted by the 
perfect. 

This di£Eerence between the perfect and the imperfect is well 
illustrated by the latter half of Chapter 7, beginning Caesar qaod, 
etc. The situation is described by the imperfects, tenebat, pnta- 
bat, enstimabat. These are all preparatory to the first decisive 
and important act on Caesar's part, expressed by the words respondit 
diem sS ad deliberandum sumptOnun. 

62. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

Ii5c proeli5 facto. after this battle was fought, 

pontem faciendum ciirare. to see to building a bridge, 

calamitatis reminisci. to remember the disaster. 

For Oral Translation — Book I. 13 

63. I. He ^attempted to overtake the forces of the Hel- 
vetians. 2. He sees to building a bridge over the Saone. 
3. After this battle was fought they kept sending ambassa- 
dors to him. 4. Divico had now for a long time been the 
leader of the Helvetians. 5. The Helvetians were going 
into that part where Caesar did not wish them to be. 6. He 
attacked those who were crossing the river. 7. They remem- 
bered the former disaster and the destruction of the Roman 
army. 8. The canton which was called* Tigurinus relied* 
upon valor more than upon strategy. 9. They had *long 
since learned this from their ancestors. 

I. Imperfect of attempted action. 2. Descriptive imperfect. 3. Im> 
perfect if regarded as descriptive, perfect if narrative. 4. iam dddnm. 
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LESSON XV 

84. The Perfect Indicative. — § i6i, 473, 474, 476 (i 15. r ; 279. a, i) ; B. 
262 ; G. 235, 236, 239, 240 ; H. 538 (471. i, 2, 3) ; H-B. 468. 4- a \ 487, 489. 

65. The following perfects have the force of the English 
present : — 

nSyi, / know (have leamed)^ from nSscS, / learn, 

cSnsneyi, / am accustomed (have become accustomed)^ from 

c5n8U$so5, / become accustomed, 
memini, / remember^ present system wanting. 
Odi, / hatCy present system wanting. 

The pluperfect of these verbs has the meaning of the imperfect: 
nOyeram, I knew (had learned)^ etc. 

66. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

memoria tenSre. to remember, 

contumeliae obliTUicL to forget an insult, 

ini&riaa alicui inferre. to inflict injuries upon some one. 

For Oral Translation — Book I. 14 

67. I. I remember those things that the Helvetii have 
mentioned. 2. I have the less hesitation because I have 
been deceived. 3. He did not think that the Roman peo- 
ple* ought to fear. 4. -Csesar did not forget the former 
insult. 5. They boasted insolently of their victory. 6. You 
have inflicted injuries a long time with impunity. 7. The 
immortal gods are wont to grant greater prosperity to those 
whom they wish to punish. 8. They *paid damages to the 
Haedui for the wrongs which they had inflicted on them. 
9. The Helvetii are wont to receive hostages, not to give 
them. 10. The Helvetii hate the Romans. 

I. Dative of agent. 2. satisfadO. 
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LESSON XVI 

68. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

posteid diS. the next day, 

noTissinmin agmen. the rear. 

proeliom committere. to engage in battle. 

For Written Translation — Book I. 15 

69. On the next day both Caesar and the Helvetii moved 
their camps, and Caesar sent forward the cavalry which he 
had^ collected from the province and his allies, ^to keep 
the enemy from plundering. The Roman cavalry 'was pur- 
suing too eagerly, and engaged^ in battle with five hundred 
Helvetian horsemen in an unfavorable place. These boldly 
provoked our (soldiers*) to battle and defeated (them). There 
was no more than five or six miles between the rear of the 
enemy and our van, but® Caesar kept* his men from fighting 
for fifteen days. 

I. Continued and descriptive action in past time. What tense? 
2. Not infin. 3. Imperf. of continued action in past time. 4. Perfect 
in narration. 5. Omit words in parenthesis. 6. tamen. 

LESSON XVII 

. 70. The Fatnre, Fatore Perfect, and Pluperfect IhdicatiTe. — § 472, 
477* 47S (278, 281, 280); B. 261, 264, 263; G. 242-244, 241; H. 536, 
540, 539 (470, 473, 472) ; H-B. 468. 3, S, 6; 494. 

71. Latin is much more exact than English in the use of tenses. 
Attention has akeady been called to the common use of the English 
present for what is really future (cf. sec. 56) ; in like manner Eng- 
lish often uses a present or future for what is really future perfect 
In every instance the Latin will use the exact tense. Hence the 
future perfect is much commoner in Latin than in English. 
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For example, in he will come if he can, the word can is really 
future and we should translate veniet, si poterit ; in if they conquer, 
they will rejoice, the verb conquer may be future or even future 
perfect, and we translate si vincent (or yicerint), laet&biintiir. 

72. miOHS AND PHRASES 

HaednSs Mmentam flagitare. to demand grain from the 

Hcedui. 
tnagistriitiii praeesse. to hold an office. 

For Oral Translation — Book I. 16 

73. I. Caesar ^had now for a long time been demanding 
grain from the Haedui. 2. On account of frosts the grain 
will not be ripe. 3. Grain had been brought up the river 
Saone by boats. 4. If the Helvetii turn ^ their march away 
from the river, Caesar cannot* use their grain. 5. Not even 
Diviciacus* will be able to buy grain. 6. The day is at 
hand when it will be necessary to call the chiefs together. 

7. I will severely censure them, if they ^do not assist me. 

8. He had undertaken the war at a critical time. 9. He 
severely censured Liscus, who held the highest office. 

I. Not pluperf. 2. Latin, "shall have turned." 3. Not present 
4. Where should this word be placed ? 5. Latin, *' shall not assbt." 



IV. THE SUBJUNCTIVS MOOD IN INDEPENDENT 

SENTENCES 

LESSON XVIII 

^V4. I. The Sabjonctiye in General. — § 438 (265); B. 272; G. 255, 
256; H. 193, 194 (196. I, II) ; H-B. 462. 

II. The Hortatory or Volitive Subjunctive. — § 439, 450 (3) (266. R. b) ; 
B. 273-276; G. 263-264; H. 559. I, 2 (483.3; 484- II» IV); H-B. 500 
501. 2, 3. 
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75. The tenses of the subjunctive in independent clauses 
denote time as follows : — 



Subjunctive 
Tenses. 



'a. Present Atnoits future or indefinite time. 

b. Imperfect d^noits present ov past time. 

c. Perfect denotes /«/«r^ ov past time. 

d. Pluperfect denotes /a j/ time. 

It will be seen that though the subjunctive has no future tenses 
the future idea is inherent in both the present and the perfect 
tense. When the future idea is emphatic the first periphrastic 
forms are used (e.g. amaturus sim). 



76. The Latin subjunctive in some of its constructions approaches 
the meaning of the English potential auxiliaries : may, can^ must, 
might, could, would, should. But when these auxiliaries are literal 
and emphatic they must be rendered by independent verbs, as may, 
might, by licet ; can, could, by possum ; should by dSbed, etc. 

■- 77. Many subjunctive constructions are translated by the Eng- 
lish indicative and show no special form or modal auxiliary. In 
such cases, therefore, there is nothing in the English to show that 
the Latin subjunctive must be used : e.g. sold quid facias, / know 
what you are doing; tanta erat tempestas ut naves dispellerBntur, 
the storm wets so great that the ships were scattered. 

■^ 78. The subjunctive is used in independent sentences to 
express — 

1. An exhortation or command (Hortatory or Volitive). Negar 
tive is ne. 

2. A wish or desire (Optative). Negative is n5. 

3. A rhetorical question expressing doubt or indignation (Delib- 
erative). Negative is non. 

4. A possibility (Potential). Negative is nOn. 

79. The Hortatory Subjunctive in its usual form is in the first 
or third person of the present tense, and is introduced in English 
by let. When expressing a command it is sometimes called the 
jussive (cf. inbed) subjunctive. 
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80. IDIOMS AND PHRA8B8 

» 

Ubertatem alicni Sripere. fo deprive some one of liberty 

(Jo take liberty from some 
one). 

magna ez parte. in great measure. 

For Oral Translation — Book I. 17 

81. I. Let us demand grain of the Haedui. 2. Let Liscus 
declare what he has before kept secret. 3. ^Do not keep 
the multitude from giving grain. 4. Let us obtain the chief 
power in Gaul ^and not endure the dominion of the Romans. 
5. ^Do not doubt that the Romans 'intend to conquer the 
Helvetians. 6. Let us not deprive the Gauls of their liberty. 
7. ^ Do not announce our plan to the enemy. 8. Let him 
keep silence as long as he can. 9. Liscus was influenced 
in great measure by Caesar's speech. 

I. Hortatory snbj v. in a prohibition. Either the present or the perfect 
tense may be used, but the perfect is more common. Remember, how- 
ever, that prohibition is usually expressed by n5U or n$lite with the infin. 
2. niw. 3. Express by the first periphrastic. Cf. (rint SreptflxL 



LESSON XIX 

82. The OptatiTe Sabjonctiye. — § 441, 442 (267. a, It) ; B. 279 ; G. 260, 
261 ; H. 558. I, 2 (483. I, 2, 3; 484. I); H-B. 510, 511. i. 

"X^ 83. Wishes are expressed by the present, imperfect, and plu- 
perfect subjunctive. Utinam is always used with the imperfect 
and the pluperfect, sometimes with the present. The negative is 
nS. The force of the tenses is as follows : — 

a. The present denotes a wish that is still possible because it 
lies in the future : yiyas feliciter, may you live happily / 

b. The imperfect expresses a wish unattained in present time, 
the pluperfect one unattained in past time : ntinam TiTeret ftlidter. 
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would thai he were living happily (hvX he isn't) ; ntiiuuii TttU* 
set fSliciter, would that he had lived happily (but he did n't). 

84. The sign in English of the optative subjunctive is may (in 
a wish or prayer) or would that, or more colloquially, I wish that^ 
grant that, I hope that, if only, it would be a good thing if , etc. 

\ 85. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

pluribns praesentibns. in the presence of others. 

Cttpidus rerum noyamin. eager for a revolution. 

For Oral Translation — Book I. i8 

86. I. Let us not discuss these matters in the presence 
of others. 2. Would that we were finding these things to 
be true. 3. Would that Dumnorix had not been eager for 
a revolution. 4. I hope that you may buy the revenue at a 
small price. 5. Would that we had provided large means 
for bribery. 6. I hope you may not find on examination 
that Dumnorix is in command of the cavalry. 7. If only 
you and Caesar and the Romans had not restored my brother 
to his former place of influence! 8. ^Do not give your 
sister in marriage to Dumnorix. 9. Grant that nothing 
may happen to Caesar. 

I. Give the prohibition in two ways. 

LESSON XX 

"^^ 87. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

obsidSs inter eOs dandSs curare. to see to the exchange of hostages, 
me praesente. in my presence, 

satis causae. sufficient reason. 

For Written Translation — Book I. 19 

"^ 88. Caesar commanded Diviciacus to be called to him and 
spoke ^as follows: *^^ Would that there were not sufficient 
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reason for commanding* the state to punish your brother Dum- 
norix. Let me show the things that were said about him in 
my presence in the council. Without my order and without 
the knowledge of the state he led the Helvetii through the ter- 
ritory of the Sequani and saw to the exchange of hostages. 
^I hope that I may not hurt your feelings by his punishment" 

I. ita. 2. Observe that this is </jrr/r/, not y>r<//W^/ discourse. 3. Imperf. 
subjv. 4. Cf. sec. S4. 

♦LESSON XXI 

89. The SabjanctiTe in Rhetorical or DeUbeimtiTe Qaeatioos. — § 444 

(268) ; B. 277 ; G. 465, 466; H. 559. 4 (484. V) ; H-B. 503, 513. i. 

90. The Rhetorical or Deliberative Question partakes of the 
character of an exclamation. It is usually in the first person and 
does not expect a reply. It may be expressed by either the indica- 
tive or the subjunctive. The indicative presents no peculiarities. 
If the subjunctive is used, the present tense translates an English 
present or future, and the imperfect the English past : — 

(am I to ^ 
should I -advise you f quid t5 moottam? 
shall/ J 

What was I to do f quid faoorem ? 
The negative is n5n. 

91. miOHS AND PHRASBS 

plus doloris capere. to be more grieved. 

opibus fiti. to use resources, 

in reliquum tempns. for the future. 

For Oral Translation — Book I. 20 

92. I. ^Do not take severe measures against my brother. 
2. How* shall I know that those things are true? 3. Who 

* Lessons thus marked may be omitted at the discretion of the teacher. 
See Pxefaoe. 
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will be more grieved than I? 4. Let Diviciacus, who is 
very powerful at home, use his resources. 5. Shall I weaken 
my influence because of love for my brother ? 6. Who will 
not think that it has been done with my consent? 7. May 
the hearts of all Gaul not be turned from me ! 8. Would 
that I had warned him to avoid all suspicions I 9. When 
he begged this with tears, what was I to do? 10. What 
shall I do for the future ? 

I. Express in two ways, cf. sec. 81, note i. 2. qoomodo. 

LESSON XXII 

93. The Potential Sabjunctiye. — § 446, 447. i, 2, 3 (31 1. 1, II) ; B. 280; 
G. 257-259; H. 552-557 (485, 486); H-B. 516, 517. i; 518, 519. I. a,*. 

94. The Potential Subjunctive represents the action as conceived 
ox possible^ not as desired (hortatory, optative) or real (indicative). 
It has no single English equivalent; but is rendered according 
to circumstances by the auxiliaries would^ should^ ^^^yy mighty 
can^ could (cf. sec. 76). The negative is n5n. 

95. The chief uses of the Potential may be classified as 
follows : — 

1 . In polite or modest assertions — first person singular present or 
perfect: velim, / should like; dicam, / should feel inclined to say, 

2. With verbs of sayings thinkings and the like, to express an 
opinion — usually in the indefinite second person singular, present 
or imperfect The imperfect expresses past time and is translated 
like a pluperfect : diceres, you would have said; crederes, you 
would have believed; videres, you might have seen, 

3. In general to express an action 2^ possible^ and equivalent to 
the conclusion of an implied condition: ille id faciat, he would 
do this (i.e. if he should be called upon). 

96. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

oct5 mOia passnnm. eight miles. 

ni militaris peritissimns. experienced in military matters. 



THE IMPERATIVE MOOD 2$ 

For Oral Translation — Book I. 21 

97. I. Let us encamp eight miles from Caesar's camp. 
2. It would be easy to find out what the character of the 
mountains is. 3. About the third watch you might have 
seen Labienus with his legions climbing^ the highest ridge. 
4. I should feel inclined to say that those guides know^ the 
way. 5. Let us show what our plan is. 6. You might have 
thought that Considius was experienced in military matters. 
7. Let the cavalry and the scouts be sent forward. 8. 'I wish 
that they had found out what the ascent was on the various 
sides. 9. I should like to send forward the cavalry. 

I. Pres. part 2. Remember that the verb cogndscexe means to learn 
in the present tenses and to know in the perfect. 3. Cf. sec. 84. 

V. THE IMPERATIVE MOOD 
LESSON XXIII 

98. The Imperatiye Mood. — § 448, 449, 450 (269. </, e) ; B. 281. i, 2; 
G. 266, 267. R. ; H. 560, 561 (487. I, 2 ; 488, 489) ; H-B. 495, 496, 501. 3. 
a. i), 2). 



99. 



Prohibitions 



1. By nOU (plural nOlite) with the present 
infinitive: n51i piignare, donU fight, 

2. By cave (sometimes cave ne or fac ne) 
are expressed mk with the present subjunctive : cave ptignes, donU 

classic prose fight, 

3. By nS with the perfect subjunctive: n5 
p&gn&Yeris, donU fight. 

Of these the first is used oftenest The last is less formal and 
more peremptory. 

100. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

sommus mdas the top of the mountain, 

aciem instroere. to draw up the line ofbattU* 

proelio abstioiie. to refrain from battle. 
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For Oral Translation — Book I. 22 

101. I. Let Labienus occupy the top of the mountain. 
2. Find out from the captives whether^ my approach is 
known.* 3. 'Don't join battle. 4. Draw up the line of 
battle not more than a mile and a half from the mountain. 
5. Would that Labienus had seen Caesar's troops near the 
camp of the enemy. 6. * Shall I wait for our men and 
refrain from battle? 7. Don't report as seen that which 
you have not seen. 8. Lead your forces on to the nearest 
hill and attack the enemy. 9. Late in the day the camp 
was pitched at the customary distance. 10. 'Don't follow 
the enemy. 

I. 81. 2. Cf. sec. 97, note 2. 3. Express in as many ways as yon 
can. 4. Deliberative question. 

LESSON XXIV 

102. Review the Rules of Syntax, Lessons xiii-xxiil. 

103. Review the following idioms and phrases : — 

aciem instmere. novissimum agmen. 

calamitatis remimsci. obsides inter eos dandos ciiraro. 

contumeliae obliyisci. oct5 milia passuum. 

cupidus rerum noyarum. opibus uti. 

de tertia vigilia. pliiribas praesentibus. 

HaeduSs frumentum flagitare. plus doloris capere. 

hoc proelio facto. pontem faciendum curare. 

iniiirias alicui inferre. posterd die. 

in reliquum tempus. proelio abstinere. 

libertatem alicui eripere. proelium committere. 

magistratui praeesse. rei militaris peritissimua. 

magna ex parte. satis causae. 

memori& tenere. enmmus mSne. 

me praesente. 
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For Written Translation — Book I. 23, 24 

104. On the next day Csesar, changing his line of march, 
hastened to go to Bibracte, which was the richest city of the 
Haedui and not more than eighteen miles distant, because 
in two days^ it ^ would be necessary to measure out grain to 
the army. The Helvetii thought that he was frightened, 
and began to follow and harass ours on the rear. But 
Csesar led his forces to the nearest hill, and, 'drawing up 
his line of battle, said : " Gather the packs into one place, 
and let the two legions which I last enrolled be stationed 
on the top of yonder* ridge." 

I. Abl. of time. 2. Imperf. subjy. on the principle of implied indir. 
disc. 3. AbL abs. 4. iUe. 

yi. HOODS AND TENSES IN DEPENDENT AND 
SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 

LESSON XXV 

105. Sequence of Teneet. — § 482-484 (284-286. r.) ; B. 266, 367 ; G. 
509 flE. ; H. S43-S4S (490-494) ; H-B. 476. 

106. The Sequence of Tenses is nothing peculiar to Latin, but 
is familiar from English usage. Compare — 

He fean that he may die. 
He feared that he might die. 

The change from may to might, owing to the change in the main 
verb from fears to feared, corresponds to the change in Latin from 
the present to the imperfect subjunctive. The above in Latin 
would be- Timet ii§ moriatur. 

TimSbat nS morerStor. 

The laws of Tense-Sequence do not apply with equal stringency 
to all dependent constructions and were often disregarded. 
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107. Table for Sequence of Tenses 



< 

>* 

< 
Q 

O 



Principal Verb 


Dependent Subjunctive 


Incomplbtb or Con- 
tinued Action 


CoMPLBTBD Action 


Present 
Future 
Future Perfect 


Present 


Perfect 


Imperfect 

Perfect 

Pluperfect 


Imperfect 


Pluperfect 



108. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

impetum facere in aliqnem. to make an attack on some one, 

conyersa signa inferre. to face about and charge. 

Be redpere. to retreat. 

For Oral Translation — Book I. 25 

109. I. Let us remove the horses to make the danger of all 
equal. 2. The soldiers hurled their javelins to break through 
the phalanx of the enemy. 3. They had drawn their swords 
to make an attack upon us. 4. The Gauls were so^ hindered 
that many threw their shields away. 5. The iron has bent* 
so that we cannot draw it out. 6. They were so* worn out 
with wounds that they retreated to the mountain. 7. The 
Tulingi, who are guarding the rear, will exhort the Helvetii 
to renew the battle. 8. They were fighting with body 
unprotected in order that their shields might not be ^a hin- 
drance to them. 9. ^ Shall we face about and charge? 

I. ade5. 2. Latin, <* bent itself." 3. tam. 4. Latin, *< for a hindrance 
to themselves." 5. A deliberative question. Cf. sec. 90. 
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LESSON XXVI 

110. Peculiarities in Tense-Seqoencd. — § 485. a, by c, e^ g, h (287. 0, h^ 
Ci e,/)\ B. 268. 1-6; G. 509. 2; H. 546-550 (495- I-VI); H-B. 478. 

111. Note that after a primary tense the perfect subjunctive 
must be used to denote any past action^ e.g. — 

(have written A _ . .,._ 
n5n dubito qnm scnp- 
were writing. > g-rin* 
wrote. J 

112. The Historical Present takes either the primary or the 
secondary sequence. 

113. The Perfect Definite (perfect with have) takes the second- 
ary sequence unless the reference to present time is very distinct 

114. The most important exception to the rules for tense- 
sequence is that in Clauses of Result (Consecutive Clauses) com- 
pleted action is regularly expressed by the Perfect Subjunctive 
after secondary as well as after primary tenses. However, if the 
action is regarded as continued or incomplete, the Imperfect Sub- 
junctive should be used here as elsewhere after a secondary tense. 

115. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

ftcriter pflsnatnm est. the battle has been sharply 

fought, there has been sharp 
fighting. 
alteri . . . alterL the one party . . . the other party, 

ad moltam noctem. //// late at night. 

For Oral Translation — Book I. 26 

116. I. The battle has been so sharply fought that no one 
can see an enemy in retreat. 2. The one party retreats^ 
to the mountain, the other withdraws to the wagons to 
escape* the attacks of our (men). 3. That they might 
wound our men, they kept hurling javelins till late at night. 
4. Let us take possession of the baggage 'that they may not 
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pile up the carts for a rampart 5. They march^ continu- 
ally all night that they may arrive in the territory of the 
Lingones. 6. Caesar has sent a letter to the Lingones that 
they may not assist the enemy. 7. He ^ tells in what light 
he regards them. 8. He told in what light he had regarded 
them. 9. He is telling in what light *he will regard them, 
xo. He has told in what light he regards them. 11. He tells 
in what light he was regarding them. 

I. Historical present. 2. eifngid. 3. nS, negative purpose. 4. dic5k 
here followed by an in(Urect question. 5. First periphrastic, cf. sec. 819. 



LESSON XXVII 

117. Pure and Relative Clauses of Purpose. — § 530, 531 (317. i, 2. ^) ; 
B. 282 ; G. 543, 544. I ; 545 ; H. 568, 590 (497) ; H-B. 502. 2. 

118. Relative clauses are used in Latin not alone to state a fact 
about the antecedent, but may be used as well to express purpose^ 
result^ characteristic^ cause^ or concession. The subjunctive mood 
is used in all such cases. The indicative merely states a fact 

119. A test for a relative clause of purpose is that nt with a 
personal or demonstrative pronoun may be substituted for the 
relative pronoun, e.g. — 

Misit mOitSs qui yidSrent = misit milites ut (ii) vid&ent. 

He sent soldiers who should see = he sent soldiers that they 

might see. 

120. The difference in emphasis between a clause of purpose 
introduced by ut and one introduced by a relative pronoun may 
be illustrated by the following sentence : — 

a. Iegat5s misit ut peterent p&cem. 

b, misit leg&tSs qui peterent pacem. 

Either form of the sentence may be translated he sent ambassa- 
dors to seek peace. But in a the nt-clause is an adverbial modifier 
of misit and emphasizes the purpose of the sending. In b the 
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qiilK:lause is an adjective modifier of ISgitSs and emphasizes the 
ambassadors as the persons who have a purpose to perform. 

121. quo (abl. of the relative) is used to introduce a purpose 
clause containing a comparative. qa5 = at e5, and is the abL of 
degree of difEerence : — 

Pontem facit qu5 facilins tranaeat, he builds a bridge that he 
may cross more easily (lit. by which the more easily), 

Classem cSgit qa5 paratior esse possit, he collects a fleet thai 
he may be more prepared. 

122. In English, purpose is often expressed by the infinitive : — 
She stoops to conquer. He sent ambassadors to seek peace. 

It is never so expressed in the best classic Latin prose. 

123. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

in itinera. on the way, 

araiA tradere. to surrender arms, 

prima nocte. the first part of the night. 

For Oral Translation — Book I. 27, 28 

124. I. The Helvetii will send legates to him ^to beg for 
peace. 2. They met him on the way to talk 'the sooner 
about a surrender. 3. Six thousand men hastened to the 
Rhine that they might not surrender their arms. 4. They 
went in the first part of the night the better* to conceal their 
flight. 5. The hostages and arms have been surrendered 
that we may not be regarded in the light of enemies. 6. We 
have nothing at home to sustain hunger. 7. Let us restore 
the towns and villages which we have burned, lest the Ger- 
mans cross into the Helvetian territory. 8. Let us cross 
the river to * supply them with grain *more easily. 

I. Rel. clause of purpose. 2. qud mfltflrins. 3. melios. By what 
conjunction should the purpose clause be introduced? Cf. sec 121. 
4* Latin, ^ make a supply of grain for them." 5. fadtina. 
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LESSON XXVIII 

125. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

impend potiri. to obtain the chief power. 

ab his poenas repetere. to inflict punishment on these 

(lit. to exact punishment 
from these), 

ez U8U Galliae. to the advantage of Gaul, 

For Written Translation — Book I. 29, 30 

126. Caesar found in the Helvetian camp records, written 
in Greek characters, which showed* how many could bear 
arms. The sum total of these was about ninety-two thousand. 
With these forces they had left their homes to obtain the 
supreme power over entire Gaul and to hold the remaining 
states as vassals. ^For this reason the chiefs of Gaul, when 
they came* to congratulate Caesar, said: *" Although you 
made war uppn the Helvetians to inflict punishment upon 
them for injuries *to the Romans, yet this matter has hap- 
pened not less to our advantage than to yours.' " 

I. demonstroj-are. 2. Quamobrem. 3. Latin/* had come." 4. Observe 
that this is not indir. disc. 5. Objective genitive. 6. tuo, sc. fisfl. 

LESSON XXIX 

127. Substantive Clauses. -—§ 561, 562 (329); B. 294; H. 540; 
H-B. 238. 

128. Substantive Clauses of Purpose.— § 563, 564 (317. 3, 331); B. 
294-296 ; G. 546-550; H. 564-567, 568. 2 (498, 499) ; H-B. 502. 3, 4. 

129. Among the common verbs that regularly take the sub- 
junctive in the object clause to express the purpose or will of the 
speaker are — 
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censed, move^ resolve, nesOtium d5, employ^ charge, 

hortor, cohortor, urge^ exhort, operam d5, take pains. 

imperd, mandd, order,, comnumd, drd, pet5, qiiaer5, rogo, ask» 

metu5, timed, Yttwt,fear, ^nnkdeOj persuade, 

moned, advise, pdstuld, demand, 

130. Common verbs that may take the subjunctive but more 
usually take the infinitive are — 

cupio, desire, statuS, cdnstituS, determine, 

sind, permit, void, wish (also n515, maid). 

131. The following verbs take the infinitive : — 

cdnor, attempt, patior, allow, 

iubed, order^ command, '^M, forbid, 

132. miOHS AND PHRASES 

semel atque iterun. again and again. 

auzilium pdstulatum. to ask aid. 

For Oral Translation — Book I. 31 to Sed pSius 

victOribus, etc. 

133. I. We ask that it be permitted us to talk to you 
privately. 2. They fear lest what they have said^ will be 
reported. 3. Let us strive to obtain what we desire. 4. The 
Arverni wished^ the Germans to be called in (to serve) for 
pay. 5. There are now about fifteen thousand Germans in 
Gaul. 6. But we fear that more will be brought across. 
7. The Hsedui could not be prevented from contending with 
these again and again. 8. Let us go to Rome to the senate 
*to ask aid. 9. We fear that they can be held neither by 
oath nor by hostages. 

I. Subjv., because part of the purpose clause (subjv. by attraction), 
cf. sec. 298. 2. cnpio. 3. Express in two ways. 
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LESSON XXX 
Clauses of Poipose — Continued 

134. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
panels annis. in a few years. 
ndbilissimi cuiusqiie liberi. children of all the noblest, 
idem facere quod. to do the same as. 

For Oral Translation — Book I. 31 from Sed pSius 

victSribus 

135. I. They feared that Ariovistus, king of the Germans, 
Avould settle in their ^ territory. 2. He could not be prevented 
^frorn occupying the best part of entire Gaul. 3. He com- 
manded* them to prepare a place for the Harudes. 4. In 
a few years the Germans will try *to drive the Gauls from 
the Gallic territory. 5. He demanded the children of all 
the noblest as hostages, in order that everything might be 
done according to his^ will. 6. Let us seek another home 
that we may no longer be under his control. 7. Caesar 
prevented a larger number of Germans *from crossing the 
Rhine. 8. We must do the same as the Helvetians did, 
®the more easily to defend ourselves from the violence of 
Ariovistus. 

I. 8UU8. 2. Latin, "by which not," quin with the subjv. 3. Use both 
impero and iubeo. 4. Conor takes the complementary infin., other verbs 
of striving and effort usually the subjv. 5. quominus or n6 with the 
subjv. 6. What conjunction? 

LESSON XXXI 

136. The Various Ways of Expressing Purpose. — § 533 (318); B. 282. 
I, 2 ; 338. I. c), 3 ; 339. 1,6; 340. I ; 337. 4 ; G. 545, 546 ff., 630, 428. 2 ; 
432, 435. 438. N.; H. 568 ff., 626.5 ; 628, 633, 638.3 (497 ff., 542.1,111. 
N. 2; 544. I ; 546, 549. 3) ; H-B. 502. 2 ; 612. I, III ; 618. 
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137. To express purpose observe — 

a. That the usual way is by at (neg. nS). 

b. That the relative qui is preferred when the persons who have 
the purpose to perform are emphasized (cf. sec. 180). 

c. That qii5 is used when the purpose clause contains a com- 
parative (cf. sec. 181). 

iL That ^e gerund and gerundive are used in short phrases. 

e. That the supine is used only with verbs of motion and is 
not common even with them (cf. sec. 861 and 863). 

/. That the future participle and the infinitive (cf. sec. 188) 
should be avoided. 

138. miOMS AND PHRASES 

9r&ti5nem habere. to make a speech. 

ne in occnltS quidem. not even in secret. 

d€ aliqud supplicium sumere. to inflict punishment on some 

one. 

For Oral Translation — Book I. 32 

139. I. Diviciacus was present ^to make a speech. 2. The 
cruelty of Ariovistus prevented the Sequani from doing the 
things that the others did. 3. Who* persuaded them* to 
receive him within their bounds ? 4. They came to implore 
aid. (Elxpress the purpose in as many ways as possible.) 
5. Caesar urged* the Sequani to reply, but they remained 
silent. 6. Not even in secret did they complain, lest he 
inflict severe punishment on them.* 7. Do you fear that I 
shall be unable to defend the Sequani > 

I. Express by the gerundive. 2. quia. 3. Not accusative. 4. hor« 
tor. 5. Use ipso. 
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LESSON XXXII 

140. Review the rules for Sequence of Tenses, Lessons xxv- 

XXVI. 

141. Review the following idioms and phrases : — 

ab his poenas repetere. imperiS potiri. 

acriter pugnatum est impetum facere in aliqnam. 

ad multam noctem. in itinera. 

alter! . . . alterl ne in occalt5 qoidem. 

arma tradere. nSbilissimi ciiinaqne libeiL 

anxilinm pdstnlatum. dratidnem hab€re. 

conyersa signa inferre. panos annis. 

de aliqud supplicium sumere. prima nocte. 

ex iisii Galliae. se recipere. 

idem facere qnod. semel atque itenim. 

For Written Translation — Book I. 33 

142. I think that these matters ^should be attended to as 
soon as possible. For the Germans are growing accustomed 
to cross the Rhine, and when they hold' all Gaul in servi- 
tude the wild and barbarous men will not restrain them- 
selves from hastening into Italy. In addition to this, it is 
very disgraceful to me 'that hostages of the Haedui, our 
allies, are with Ariovistus. He seems to me very arrogant.* 
Let us, therefore, promise our allies that we will put an end 
to the outrages of Ariovistus, and let us encourage them ^to 
be of good courage. 

I. Note that in the Latin idiom the verb is impersonal. 2. Fut. peil 
indie. Cf. sec. 71. 3. An infinitive clause. 4. Abl. of description. 
5. Latin, " to have good hope.** 
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LESSON XXXIII 

143. Claases of Characteristic. — § 535. a, b (320. a^ b)\ B. 283. i, a ; 
G. 631. 1,2; H. 591. I (503. I); H-B. 520, 521. I. o-r. 

144. When a relative clause states not a mere fact about the 
antecedent (cf. sec. 118), but defines it as having a certain quality 
or characteristic, the subjunctive is used and we have a relative 
clause of characteristic. This construction is especially common 
when the antecedent is indefinite or general and needs to be 
defined.. Compare the two sentences — 

a. The soldier who is fleeing is afraid, 

b. No one who flees is brave, 

\vi a the relative clause merely states the fact that the soldier 
is fleeing ; in b the thought is ** No one of such a character that 
he flees is brave." Hence the Latin : — 

a, noes qui fngit est timidtui. 

b. Nem5 qui fugiat est fortis. 

145. Among the indefinite and general expressions followed by 
the relative clause of characteristic are the following : — 

there are some ^ , ^ _ 

\ who — sunt qui. 
there are those] 

who is there who = quia est qm. 

there is no one who = nemo est quL 

there are none who = niUli sunt qm. 

he is the only one who = J I est quL 

l.851a8j 

the one to^ such a man as to — is qui. 

146. A test for the relative clause of characteristic is that the 
relative may be translated by the words of such a character that, 

147. miOHS AND PHRASES 

aliqnid ab aliqn5 postoUre. to demand something from some 

one, 
gratiam referre. to make a grateful return, 

iniiiriaa neglegera. to overlook injuries. 
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For Oral Translation — Book I. 34,35 

148. I. There were some who wished to confer with 
Ariovistus about the supreme welfare.^ 2. Ariovistus *is 
not the man to come to Caesar. 3. Ariovistus did not dare 
to come 'into the parts of Gaul that Caesar possessed. 
4. Ariovistus did not dare to come into such parts of Gaul 
as Caesar possessed. 5. I am not the only one to whom it 
seems strange. 6. ^Who is there that will carry this reply 
back to Caesar ? 7. ^I am not the man to overlook the y/rongs 
of the Haedui. 8. There is no one that dares to demand 
these things of him. 9. There are some who think that the 
general welfare should be discussed. 10. Is there no one 
to make a grateful return to the Roman people } 

I. res. 2. nSnisest. 3. The only difference between this clause and 
the corresponding one in the next sentence is in the mood of the verb 
possessed. The indie, in the former merely states the fact ; the subjv. in 
the latter characterizes the parts of Gaul into which Ariovistus did not 
dare to come as belonging to Csesar. 4. quia est qui, i.e. wAo is of such 
a character that. 5. Cf. sentence 2. 
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149. Relative Clauses after dignus, ind^usy etc. — § 535-/(320./); 
B. 282. 3 ; G. 631. I ; H. 591. 5-7 (503. II) ; H-B. 513. 3. 

150. Compare the Latin and English idioms in the following 
sentence : — 

'worthy 



These books are. 



Bi libri sunt 



unworthy 

suitable 

fit 
'digni 

in^gni 

iddnei 
tapti 



»to be read. 



qui legantur. 
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Such sentences sometimes assume a more colloquial form in 
English, as, these books are worth readingy fit to ready deserve 
to be ready etc. 

This construction of the subjunctive is closely related to char- 
acteristic. 

151. IDIOMS AND PHRASB8 

snS inre uti. to exercise one*s rights. 

alicni bellom infene. to make war upon some one. 

For Oral Translation — Book I. 36 

152. I. The reply of Ariovistus was * worth hearing. 
2. What state is there that does not govern the conquered 
after its own will ? 3. You are not a suitable person to pre- 
scribe to me how I shall exercise my rights. 4. You are 
the one, Caesar, that is making my revenues less. 5. The 
conquered ^do not deserve to exercise rights of their own. 
6. Among the soldiers of Ariovistus there were some that 
had not entered a house for fourteen years. 7. * Don't 
make war upon the Haedui. 8. Is there ^any one, Ariovistus, 
that can contend with you without his own destruction? 

I. Latin, " worthy which should be heard." 2. Latin, " are unworthy 
who should." 3. For prohibitions, of. sec. 99. 4. qalaqtiain, followed 
here by a relative clause of characteristic. 

LESSON XXXV 

153. Pore and ReUtfye Clauses of Result— § 537. i,2.a; 538 (319. 
i,2.R.0); B. 284. X, 2; G. 552, 631; H. 570, 591 (500. I, II); H-B. 
521. 2. 

154. Distinguish carefully between the English expression of 
purpose and of result. Compare — 

a. He fled quickly to save his life, 

b. He fled so quickly that he saved his life. 
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a expresses a purpose, b a result. In Latin the constructions of 
purpose and result are precisely alike except that the negative in 
a purpose clause is nS, but in a result clause it is n5n.* 

155. Frequently demonstrative words, meaning so or such^ like 
ita, ric, tam, talis, tantns, adeO, in the main clause give warning 
that a result clause is to follow. Cf. text, Book I. 38, leUquimi 
spatinm . . . mOns continet ... ita nt, etc. 

156. IDI0H8 ANB PHRASES 

qnam celerrimS. as quickly iis possible. 

aS coniungere cum. to unite with, 

diicere bellam. to prolong the war. 

ez ntraqoe parte. on each side. 

For Oral Translation — Book L 37, 38 

157. I. The Haedui came ^to complain. 2. The Suevi 
had encamped near the bank of the river 'that they might 
cross more easily. 3. Caesar was so moved by th^se reports ' 
that he hastened as quickly as possible. 4. Caesar feared 
that the new force of the Suevi would unite with the old 
forces of Ariovistus. 5. Ariovistus will hasten to seize 
Vesontio. 6. I must take the greatest precautions that this 
does not happen. 7. Vesontio is ^a town such that it offers 
a great opportunity for prolonging a war. 8. It is so forti- 
fied by nature that a river surrounds almost the entire town. 
9. A mountain filled up the remaining space, so that the 
banks of the river touched the mountain on each side. 

I. Not infin. 2. What conjunction? Cf. sec. 181. 3. Latin, ** things." 
4. id oppidam quod, cf. sec 146. 

* See sec. 114 for a possible di£fereoce in the sequence of tenses. 
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LESSON XXXVI 

158. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

sigiiA fern. to march^ advance (lit to beat 

the standards), 

ii5n mediocriter. not a little. 

Alius ali& cansi inlitft. one on one pretext^ another on 

another. 

For Written Translation — Book I. 39 

159. Caesar hastened towards Vesontio by such long 
inarches that he seized the town before the arrival of Ario- 
vistus. While he * was tarrying there a few days, the army 
heard so^ many rumors* about the incredible valor and huge 
size of the Germans, that great fear seized the soldiers and 
disturbed their hearts not a little. Not even the tribunes of 
the soldiers could compose their features ; but one on one 
pretext, another on another, ^sought permission to depart 
There were some who feared that the soldiers would not 
obey the command when Caesar should order them to break 
camp and march. 

I. Not past in Latin. Cf. sec. 64, 11. 2. so = tarn when modifying an 
adjective or adverb ; usually ita or sic when modifying a verb. 3. Latin, 
" voices." 4. Latin, " asked that it might be permitted them." 

LESSON XXXVII 

160. SabstantiTe Clauaes of Resnlt. — § 568-571 (332. a. i, 2); B. 297; 
G. 553; H. 571 (501) ; H-B. 521. 3. a), b), 

161. Substantive Clauses of Result may be — 

a. Subject 

b* Object 

c. Appositive (with neuter pronoun). 
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d. Predicate nominative after m9s est {it is a custom) and sim- 
ilar expressions. 

162. Common verbs and phrases taking an ut-clause of result 
as subject or object are — 

accSdit, 



Mit, \ . . 
litiir,r^" 



- ... f ,. is added, 
additur, J 

accidit, contingit, evenit, fit, it happens, 

facere, efficere, to cause^ effect^ accomplish^ bring about, 

necesse est, /'/ is necessary. 

relinquitur, reliquum est, restat, // remains, 

sequitur, consequitur, it follows, 

163. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

patrum nostrorum memoria. within the memory of our 

fathers, 
de virtiite desperare. to despair of valor, 

prozima nocte. the next night. 

For Oral Translation — Book I. 40 

164. I. I fear that Ariovistus will not seek the friend- 
ship of Caesar. 2. Rage and madness caused^ him to make 
war upon them. 3. ^Can it be that you despair of your 
valor or of my care? 4. *An added fact is that Marius 
conquered these same Germans within the memory of our 
fathers. 5. *From which it follows that they are not a 
match for our army. 6. Ariovistus is a general who con- 
quers by stratagem more than by valor. 7. There were 
some who acted arrogantly. 8. Thus it happened that he 
moved the camp the next night. 9. Caesar '^had such con- 
fidence in the tenth legion that he said he would go with 
it alone. 

I. efficio. 2. potestne fieri with a subject clause of result. 3. Latin, 
** it is added that." 4. ex quo. 5. Latin, •' so trusted to." 
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LESSON XXXVIII 

165. Clanset introduced by quiu and quomifiMs, — § 558, 559 (319. d 
332. g, R., N. 2) ; B. 284. 3 ; 295. 3 ; 298 ; G. 549, 554, 555, 556 ; H. 568. 8 
594. II; 595, 596 (504, 505. I. i; II); H-B. 502. 3. b); 519.4.^) 
521. I, 2, 3. b). 

166. Verbs of Hindering and Opposing take — 

a. When affirmativi the subjunctive with nfi or qnSmimu. 
h. When negatived the subjunctive with quiii. 

Note. — Prohibed more commonly takes the infinidve. 

167. The constructions after dubitO are as follows: — 

a, DnbitS in the sense of hesitate takes the infinitive : — 
Geno&ii trftnsire dubitant, the Germans hesitate to cross, 

b, N5n dnbitS, / do not doubt ^ and similar negative expressions 
^f doubt take the subjunctive with quin : — 

N5n dubit5 quin German! trSnseant, / do not doubt that the 
Germans will cross, 

c, DubitO, I doubt, is followed by an indirect question (cf . sec. 21 7) : 

DubitS num Germani tranaeant, / doubt whether the Germans 
are crossing, 

168. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

grati&8 agere. to thank. 

summa belli the supreme control of the war, 

alictti maximam fidem habSre. to have the greatest confidence 

in some one. 

For Oral Translation — Book I. 41 

169. I. There is no doubt that the feelings^ of all were 
changed. 2. The tenth legion did not hesitate to thank 
him. 3. There was no doubt that this legion was well pre- 
pared for carrying on war. 4. The remaining legions could 
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not be prevented* from apologizing to Caesar, s* ^^ ^^ 
not doubt that the judgment concerning the supreme con- 
trol of the war belongs to the general. 6. They feared that 
Caesar would not accept their apology. 7. He commanded* 
Diviciacus to reconnoiter the route. 8. It happened that 
Caesar had the greatest confidence in him. 9. The coward- 
ice of the soldiers did not prevent Caesar from setting out. 
10. I doubt whether the scouts will inform Caesar. 

I. Latin, "minds.'' 2. probibed. 3. Express both with impero and 
with iubed. 

LESSON XXXIX 
General Review of Pnrpoee and Result 

170. Review the Rules of Syntax, Lessons xxvii-xxxviii. 

171. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

magnam in spem venire. to be very hopeful (lit. to come 

into great hope). 
ultr5 citrGque. back and forth. 

For Oral Translation — Book I. 42 

172. I. Ariovistus sent ambassadors to Caesar ^to demand 
a conference. 2. Caesar did not doubt that Ariovistus was 
now returning to reason. 3. I am very hopeful that the 
result will be that he will cease from his obstinacy. 4. It 
happened that ambassadors were sent back and forth fre- 
quently. 5. Caesar, I demand that you bring no infantry 
to the conference. 6. I fear that I shall be surrounded. 
7. Fear of an ambush did not prevent* Ariovistus from 
coming to the conference. 8. I will mount the tenth legion 
on horses,' that I may go more safely.* 

I. Express in as many ways as possible. 2. dSterred. 3. The dative, 
or In with the accusative. 4. tfltius. What conjunction is used when 
the pttxpose clause contains a comparative ? 
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LESSON XL 

173. Review the following idioms and phrases : — 

alicui bellnm inf erxe. magnam in spem rvaSn, 

alicni maxim am fidem habSn. n9n mediocriter. 

aliqaid ab aliqu5 pOstulftre. patnun nostrOnun memoiii. 

alios alia cansa inlatii. proxima nocte. 

de yirtote dtepSrftre. qnam celerrimS. 

dnoere bellnm. se ooninngere cum. 

ex ntraqne parte. signs ferre. 

gratiam leferre. snmma bellL 

gratias agere. sn5 lure fiti. 

iniurias neglegere. nltr5 dtrSqiie. 

For Written Translation — Book I. 43 

174. Both Caesar and Ariovistus came to a certain^ mound 
to hold a conference. The German and Roman cavalry 
had been so arranged that they were distant two hundred 
paces from the mound. The Roman people have this cus- 
tom, that they do not allow influence and rank to be taken 
from those that have sought their friendship ; ^and so Caesar 
demanded from Ariovistus that he should not make war 
upon the Haedui nor their allies. For it happened that 
there were ancient and just reasons for •intimate relations 
between the Romans and the Haedui. 

I. qoidam. 2. itaqoe. 3. " intimate relations/' translate by one word. 
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LESSON XLI 

175. Caasal GUqms latrodoeed by quod^ quia^ quoniam^ and quandS, 
— S S40. a (321. N. 3) ; B. 285, 286 ; G. 539 ff. ; H. 588 {516) ; H-B. 555, 
535.2.0,*. 

176. 



I. quod and quia.'* 



Causal Clauses 
are expressed by 



'a. With the indicative to assign 
a reason positively on the 
writer's or speaker's authority. 

b. With the subjunctive to assign 
a reason doubtfully on an- 
other's authority. 

2. quoniam and qoand5» with the indicative. 

3. com (since), with the subjunctive. 
^4. qid, with the subjunctive. 

N.B. The subjunctive with quia is rare. 



IDIOMS AHD PHRASES 



177. 

imperitns rinim. 
pr5 hoste habere. 
anziliS popnli Rdmani nti. 



ignorant of affairs. 

to regard as an enemy. 

to use the help of the Romans, 



For Oral Translation — Book L 44 

178. I. I crossed the Rhine because the Gauls invited 
me. 2. The Germans left home because they had dwelling- 
places in Gaul. 3. It is a right of war that victors impose 
a tribute on the conquered. 4. Ariovistus will make war 
upon the Gauls because they have made war upon him. 
5. Kings sought the friendship of the Roman people, be- 
cause it was a protection to them. 6. Ariovistus was not 
so ignorant of affairs as not to know this. 7. Ariovistus 
regarded Caesar as an enemy because he did not surren- 
der Gaul to him. 8. You are unjust because you keep 
an army in Gaul to crush me. 9. The Haedui wished to 
use the help of the Romans because they had been called 
friends by the senate. 
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N.B. Sentences 2t 4« 5t 7> 9> should be given both with the indie, as 
expressing the speaker's reason, and with the subjv., as e:q;>ressing the 
reason of another. 

LESSON XLII 

179. CaoMl Clantet intiodocad by cum and ^1. — $ 540' ^t ^ i S49t 
535.* (32a/; 321.*; 326); B. 286^2; 283.3.tf; G. 586,626; H. 592, 
598. 599 (5«7); H-B. 523, 526^ 527. 

180. Com causal {since) is a variety of com temporal (when) 
and should be used when since has also the idea of when (the cir- 
cumstances being such) so that the conjunction may be translated 
by either word without changing the essential meaning of the sen* 
tence. Ciim causal is never used when the reason is regarded as 
an admitted fact 

181. Qui causal is merely a variety of the relative clause of char- 
acteristic (cf. sec. 144), the quality expressed by the subjunctive 
being regarded as the cause for the action of the main verb. For 
example, in the sentence a general who conquers his enemies is 
praised^ the relative clause who conquers his enemies characterizes 
a general and also gives the reason for his being praised, hence 
the Latin : impez&tor qm hosUs yincat laudator. 

182. miOHS ABD PHRASES 
loqnendi finem &oere. to cease speaking, 
sine fiU5 petfcnlO. without any danger, 
incUciS senitBs. in the judgment of the senate. 
GalllA ROmiois interdioere. to order the Romans out of 

Gaul, 

For Oral Translation — Book L 45, 46 

183. X. It is the custom of the Roman people not ^to 
desert their deserving allies. 2. I judge that Gaul belongs 
rather to the Roman people, since they have conquered it. 
3. In the judgment of the senate, there is no doubt that 
Gaul ought to be free. 4. Since the horsemen were drawing 
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nearer the mound, Caesar ceased speaking. 5. I command 
you not to throw back any weapons at all. 6. A battle 
with the cavalry will be without danger to you *who are of 
the chosen legion. 7. There ought to be no ground for 
saying that the Germans were betrayed. 8. Since Ariovis- 
tus has ordered the Romans out of all Gaul, let us attack 
him. 9. Since Fabius had not reduced Gaul to a province, 
it used its own laws. 

I. Not infin. 2. A relative clause of cause. 



A 



LESSON XLIII 



184. Temporal clauses may be classified as follows : — 

1 . Clauses with postquam, ubi, ut, simul ac, etc., with the indica- 
tive (usually perfect). 

2. Clauses with cum with the indicative or subjunctive. 

3. Clauses with antequam or prinsquam with the indicative or 
subjunctive. 

4. Clauses with dum, dOnec, or quoad with the indicative or 
subjunctive. 

N.B. Observe that only with the first of these varieties is the 
indicative always used. 

;\ 185. In general it may be stated that expressions oi pure time 
are in the^ indicative. The subjunctive is used wRen the tim e reia - 
tion is modified by some other idea, as causift concession, dot^ 
/«r^<?JG and theJiJke*. 

; 186. Temporal Clauses Introduced by postquam^ ut^ ubi, simui ac, ut 

pritnum^ etc. — § 543. a (323, 324) ; B. 287 ; G. 561 ff. ; H. 602 (518); 

H-B. 550, 557, 558. 

I 
^^187. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

de rSbus agere. to talk or deliberate about things, 

causa conloquendi. an occasion for a conference. 

peccandi Germinis causa n5ii est the Germans have no ground 

for committing an outrage'^ 
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/ For Oral Translation — Book I. 47 

'-^^M, ^^^Aiter Caesar had returned to camp, Ariovistus 
sent ambassadors to him. ^Since we have begun to talk 
about these things, let us finish them. 3. I want you ^to 
name a day for a conference a second time. 4. Since 
Caesar^ did not see an occasion for a conference, he sent an 
ambassador to him. 5. The Germans cannot be restrained 
from hurling their weapons against their enemies. 6. He 
sent Valerius Procillus, 'in (respect to) whom the Germans 
had no ground for committing an outrage. Jp^As soon as 
he tried to speak, Ariovistus threw him into chains. 8. After 
you have learned what Ariovistus says, report to me. 9. As 
soon as he saw them in camp, he shouted. 

I. Not infin. 2. Place first. Cf. sec. 18. 3. A relative clause of 
cause. Cf. sees. 118, 181. 

LESSON XLIV 

-^89. miOKS AHD PHRASES 

diSs continnOs qninqne. for five days in succession, 

facnltatem pagnandi facere. to give an opportunity for fight- 

ing. 
caotru 8e tenire. fo keep one's self in camp. 

For Written Translation — Book I. 48, 49 

190. After the Germans had made a camp two miles 
beyond him, Csesar, that he might not be cut off from giain 
and supplies, led his troops out before the camp five days 
in succession to give Ariovistus an opportunity for fighting. 
But since the king kept himself in camp, Csesar thought that 
^he ought to advance further. When Ariovistus* perceived 
that Caesar was moving his camp forward, he sent sixteen 
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thousand light-armed infantry with all the cavalry, with this 
intention, that he might terrify our forces. 

I. Second periphrastic conjugation, used impersonally in this case 
because the verb is intransitive. The subject *' he," if expressed, would 
be the dative of apparent agent, but may be omitted. The dative of 
apparent agent is often omitted when it is a personal pronoun. 2. Place 
first. Cf. sec. 1$. 



-^c 



LESSON XLV 



191. Temporal Clauses intxodaced by cum, — § 545, 546. N. 3 (325); 
B. 283, 289 ; G. 578-585 ; H. 600, 601 (52 1) ; H-B. 524, 525, 550. « ; 551. 

^^192. The rules for com temporal may be summarized in the 
general statement that in tem poral clauses with com the in dicativ e 
is used of present and futurjs time ; and the subjunctive of pa st 
time, except when a date is given or the time at whicH the action 
of the main verb occurred is defined (cf. A. & G. § 546. N. 3). 

a, dun temporal with a past indicative is not of frequent occur- 
rence ; and when so found cum is generally preceded by turn, as, — 

Tum com mnlti ceciderant hostSs fug€nmt, at that tin^ when 
many had fallen^ the enemy fled, 

93. When cum means whenever it expresses customary or 
recurrent action and introduces a general condition (cf. sec. 840). 
In this use com is usually followed by the perfect or pluperfect 
indicative. 

194. IDI0H8 AHD PHRASES 

aciam instmere. to draw up the line ofbattte, 

ad speciem ftti. to use for show. 



^l 



>r^ 



For Oral Translation — Book I. 50, 51 

\^/195. H< When he had marched a short distance from the 
larger camp, he drew up his line of battle. /( He led his 
army back into camp because the enemy did not give* him 
an opportunity for fighting. 3. He will send troops *to 
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it 



Storm the camp. 4. When I inquired from the matrons, they 
spoke as follows. 5. This is a custom among the Germans, 
that they do not fight before the new moon. 6. Since you 
wish to use the auxiliaries for show, station them before the 
camp. 7. When Caesar approached 'up to the very camp, 
they led out their forces. 8. When they had surrounded the 
line with carts, they put the women in^ them. 

I. Indie, or subjv. or either? Cf. sec. 176. 2. Express in as many 
ways as possible. Cf. sec. 187. 3. Latin, "even to the camp.*' 4. in 
with the accasative, or the adv. e5. 



♦LESSON XLVI 

196. Temporal Clanset Introdiiced by antequam and priusquam. — 
§ 55< (327); B. 291,292; G. 574-577; H. 605 (520); H-B. 507. 4. a-di 
550.*; 561,571. 

197. The constructions after anteqnam and prinaqnam are sum- 
marized in the following table : — 



Anteqnam 

and 
Prinaqoam 



I. Present and ' 
Future 
Tenses. 



Indicative. 



II. Past 
Tenses. 



a. Indicative. 



b. Subjunctive." 



The Perfect Indica^ 
tive is used to state an 
actual occurrenci. 

The Imperfect Sub- 
junctive (rarely the Plu- 
perfect) is used to denote 
purpose or tendency^ in 
past time or when the 
action that it denotea 
^ did not take place. 

198. Anteqnam and prinaqnam consist each of two parts often 
written separately and sometimes separated by other words : ante 
. • . qnam, prina . . . qnam. Prinaqnam is commoner in classic 
prose than astaquam. 
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r 




199. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

a dextrS coma. on the right wing, 

pugnatum est. the battle was fought^ there was 

fighting, 
in aliquem inddere. to fall in with some one. 

For Oral Translation — Book I. 52, 53 

200. yc^ Before he joined battle, Csesar put a legatus in 
command of each legion. ;^ The enemy ran forward 
before we could hurl our spears. 3. Crassus sent the third 
line as aid, when we were hard pressed on the right wing. 
4. There was sharp fighting on the left wing. 5. We did 
not cease fleeing before we came to the Rhine. 6. After 
the enemy had fled, Procillus and Metius were rescued from 
their hands. 7. Ariovistus found a skiff before he could 
be captured. 8. When I was being dragged along by my 
guards, I fell in with Caesar. 9. The Germans consulted 
the lots about me three times before the Romans found me. 

LESSON XLVII 

201. Temporal Clanses introdnced by duniy dome, and quo(id, — § 553- 
556 (328); B. 293; G. 571, 572; H. 603 (519); H-B. 507. 5 J 550.^; 
5S9» 560. 

202. The constructions after dam, dSnec, quoad, are as follows : — 

fa. Perfect Indicative to denote an actual 
fact in past time. 
b. Present or Imperfect Subjunctive in tem- 



Dom, d5nec, 
quoad. 



dum, quoad 



^ ' poral clauses implying purpose or ezpect- 

1^ ancy. 
dum, dSnec, quoad 1^^ ,. ^ 
(as long as) j 

dum r Present Indicative (Historical Present) to de> 
(while) \ note continued action in past time. 

N.B. Dom (until) with a past indicative is rare. 
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203. miOHS AND PHRASES 
Caesarem ceitidrem facere. to inform Casar, 
moleste ferre. to take (it) ill. 

dam haec genmtnr. while this was going on* 

For Oral Translation — Book II. i, 2 

204. I. Caesar remained in Hither Gaul, until rumoiB were 
brought to him. 2. While the Belgse were giving hostages 
to each other, Labienus informed Csesar. 3. We fear that 
the Roman army will be led against us. 4. Do not take 
it ill that the Romans are wintering in Gaul. 5. We shall 
have opportunities for hiring men until they seize the sov- 
ereignty. 6. Caesar set out after he had enrolled two new 
legions. 7. Caesar waited^ until there began to be' an abun- 
dance of fodder. 8. Caesar moved his camp while the Belgae 
were collecting their forces. 9. While this was going on, 
he arrived at the territory of the Belgae. 

I. exspectS. 

LESSON XLVIII 

205. IDIOMS AITD PHRASES 

dS impiOvisS. unexpectedly, 

rnanus cdgere. to assemble forces. 

n5n dSterreri qmn. not to be prevented from. 

For Written Translation — Book II. 3 

206. While the Belgae were assemblikig their forces, Caesai* 
unexpectedly arrived at their borders. The Remi, who 
were the ^only ones that had not conspired against the 
Romans, when they heard ^ of Caesar's arrival sent ambas- 
sadors to him and assisted (him) with grain and other sup- 
plies. But all the rest of the Belgae were in arms, and not 
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even the Germans who dwell on this side of the Rhine could 
be prevented from ^making common cause with these. 

I. solas, foUowed by a relative clause of characteristic. Cf. sec. 145. 
2. Latin, **had heard" 3. Translate "making common cause" by one 
word. 

♦LESSON XLIX 

207. Substantiye Clauses introduced by quod, — § 572 (333); B. 299; 
G. 524, 525 ; H. 588. 3 (540. IV) ; H-B. 552. 

208. The substantive clause with quod is usually used as sub- 
ject or in apposition with a neuter proiioun (cf. examples in the 
grammar). It should be remembered that an ut-clause or an 
infinitive with subject accusative are possible equivalents and are 
much more common. 

209. English clauses introduced by whereas or as to the fact that 
are rendered in Latin by a quod-clause with the indicative. The 
whole clause may be regarded as an accusative of specification. 

210. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

quid in bell5 possunt ? what is their ability in war t 

ab Germams orti. of German descent (lit. sprung 

from the Germans), 

For Oral Translation — Book II. 4 

211. I. Let us see what their ability is in war. 2. As 
regards the fact that the Belgians assume great authority in 
military affairs, they are the only ones ^that drove out the 
Germans. 3. This seems sure,^ that the Belgians are of 
German descent. 4. 'It was well for Caesar that the Remi 
had found out everything. 5. As regards the fact that the 
Bellovaci demanded the control of the entire war, they had 
promised the greatest number of men. 6. ^To this was added 
the fact that they excelled in valor. 7. King Galba was of 
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such ^ wisdom that the supreme control of the entire war was 
given to him. 8. It seems wonderful* that all these thou- 
sands of Belgians did not conquer Caesar. 

I. Cf. sec. 145. 2. certQs, -a, -am. 3. Bene Caesazl acddit 4. Hfle 
accSdfibat quod. 5. Latin, " so great." 6. mir&bilis, -e. 

LESSON L 

212. Direct Qoestions. — §330-337 (210,211, 212); B. 162; G.450- 
459, 471 ; H. 378-380 (351-353) J H-B. 231-234. 

213. The usual interrogatives in a double question are — 

utmm'^ 

ran (or^ with verb). 

Lanndn {or not, regularly without verb). 



-ne 



N.B. Qtmm and -ne do not appear in the English translation. 

214. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

ad diem fieii. to be done to the day, 

castra p5nere. to pitch camp. 

p5n8 in flumine. a bridge over a river* 

For Oral Translation — Book II. 5, 6 

215. I. Did Csesar command hostages to be brought to 
him ? ^He did. 2. Will not all these things be done to the 
day? ^ They will. 3. Can this be done or not? It can. 
4. He pitched camp after he had led the army across the 
Axona. 5. There is no bridge over that river, is there ? No.* 
6. Whom did he leave on the other side of the river ? Sa- 
binus.* 7. Was Bibrax far distant from this camp ? Only • 
eight miles. 8. Did they make a testudo, or undermine the 
wall? 9. Did not Iccius send us a messenger regarding 
peace? Yes. 10. Shall we send aid to them or not? 

I. Questions are answered by repeating the verb. If the answer be 
negadve, repeat the verb with adn. 2. Not nominative. 3. tantam. 
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LESSON LI 

216. Indirect Questions. — § 330.2; 573-575- <» (210. 2; 334); B. 300; 
G. 460, 467 ; H. 649. II. I, 2, 3; 650. I, 2 ; 651 (529. I, II. i. N. I, N. 3; 
3. i), 2) ; 4. 5); H-B. 537. b,c,ds 507. 3. 

217. An indirect question is a question which depends, usually 
as object^ upon a verb of asking or upon some expression of uncer- 
tainty or doubt The introductory word may be nnm, si, or -ne. 
whether^ or an interrogative pronoun or adverb. 

218. The double indirect question is introduced by the same 
particles as the double direct question (cf. sec. 218), but or not is 
expressed by necne rather than by annOn. 

219. The regular laws for tense-sequence are followed in 
indirect questions: — 

I. I see what you are doing — Tided quid fadSs. 



2. / see what you * 



will 



do — Tides quid lactfinis 
sis. 



3. / see what you * 



— TideO quid ISoeris (perl 
subjv.). 



are going to 
intend to 
are about to 
' were doing 
have done 
did 
had done 

±, I saw what you \ _. 1 — Tidi quid faobA. 

\were doing j 

'would 

intended to 

were about to 

were going to ^ 

6. I saw what you had done — Tidi quid fScissSs. 

a. Observe from examples 2 and 5 that a future indirect ques- 
tion is expressed by the first periphrastic. 

b. Observe from example 3 that after a principal tense were 
doing 2sA had done are expressed by the perfect subjunctive, and 



5. I saw what you* 



do — Tidi quid factOnia 
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do not be misled by the English idiom into using an imperfect for 
the former or a pluperfect for the latter (cf. sec. 111). 

220. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

a milibas pasranm miniu duSbns. iess than two miles off. 
proelid supersedere. to refrain from battle, 

ad extremas fossas. at the ends of the ditches. 



For Oral Translation — Book II. 7,8 

221. I. Tell me what guides Caesar used. 2. Caesar tells ^ 
us ^why the enemy lost hope of taking the town. 3. Do you 
know where the enemy pitched (their) camp ? Less than two 
miles off. 4. He asked whether Caesar refrained from battle 
or not. 5. I will try what the enemy can do by valor. 6. He 
asked whether the place in front of the camp was suitable for 
drawing up a line of battle. 7. Do you not know how much 
space an army drawn up for battle occupies ? 8. I will try 
whether or not I can place the engines at the ends of the 
ditches. 9. He told me what legions had been last enrolled. 

I. died. 2. Follow the idiom of the text. 

LESSON LII 

222. Review the Rules of Syntax, Lessons xli-li. 

223. Review the following idioms and phrases : — 

ft dextrd oomft. causa conloquendi. 

a mllibiia passiram minus dudbua. de imprdvisS. 

ab Germ&ms orti. de rebus agere. 

aciem instruere. deterrSri quin. 

ad diem fieri. dum haec geruntur. 

ad extrSmas foss&s. Gallia Rdmanis interdioere. 

ad speciem uti. in aliquem inddere. 

Caesaxem certi5rem faoere. iiidicid senatus. 

castra p5iiere. loquendi finem facere. 
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m&gnain in spem yenice. proeliO supersedere. 

manOs c5gere. pugnatum est. 

molests ferre. quid in bell5 possant? 

peccandi Germ&iUB causa nlhi est. sine ull5 periculd. 
p9ns in flumine. 

For Written Translation — Book IL 9, lo 

224. The enemy waited for a long time (to see) if Caesar 
would cross the swamp, but after he had led his troops back 
into camp they hastened to the Axon a ^for the purpose of 
destroying the bridge. Since, however, they could neither 
take the city nor cross the river, ^it was discussed in a council 
whether it was best to return home or to remain longer. We 
know why 'the Bellovaci could not be persuaded to remain, 
and there was the added fact that provisions had begun to fail. 

I. Latin, ** with this purpose, that they might destroy." 2. dSIiberft- 
tom est. 3. Follow the text. 

LESSON LIII 

225. Conditioiial Sentences. General Statements. — §512, 513, 514. 
^-C (304); B. 301 ; G. 589, 590 ; H. 572, 573 (506, 507) ; H-B. 573-577- 

226. Conditiona] Sentences with the Indicative. — § 515. a; 516. 1.0 
(306, 307. 1, tf) ; B. 302 ; G. 595; H. 574, 575 (508); H-B. 579. «. 

227. In dealing with conditions, the first thing to be determined 
is the TIME. The English is often misleading, owing to the fact 
that the tense used and the rea/ time denoted by it are not always 
the same (cf. sec. 71). Compare the two sentences: — 

a. li this is a state, I am a citizen. 

d. If the general arrives, he will conquer. 
In a the tense used and the time are both present y but in b the 
present arrives is really future in time, as is shown by the verb 
will conquer in the conclusion. It is to be observed — 

I. That Latin always translates the real time of the English 
verb rather than the tense in which it may appear. 
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2. That in English conditions the conclusion (apodosis) is more 
apt to show the real time than the condition (protasis). 

228. Next to the determiruUion of the time comes its proper 
Latin expression. The indicative presents no difficulties, as its 
tenses are used in conditions as elsewhere. The time denoted by 
the subjunctive tenses in conditions is as follows : — 

Present subjunctive denotes Future time. 
Imperfect subjunctive ** Present ** 
Perfect subjunctive " Future " 
Pluperfect subjunctive " Past " 

» 

Note carefully that the names of the subjunctive tenses 

AND the time they ACTUALLY DENOTE ARE NOT THE SAME. 

229. Conditions are classified according X^i form as simple, 
FUTURE, or CONTRARY TO FACT ; and according to time as pres- 
ent, FUTURE, or PAST. 

These facts and the typical use of moods and tenses are shown 
in the table on page 60. 

For Oral Translation — Book II. 11 

230. I. If we return home, we can use our home supplies 
of grain. 2. As to the fact that they set out from the camp 
in great confusion, there was ^no particular person in com- 
mai^d. 3. If each one sought the first place in the march, 
the departure seemed like a flight. 4. If he fears ^ an am- 
bush, he will keep his army in camp. 5 . Why are they depart- 
ing ? I do not yet see why they are departing. 6. If the 
matter has been confirmed, let us send forward the cavalry. 

7, If these attack the rear, they will kill a great number. 

8. If they hear the noise, they will seek safety for themselves 
in flight. 9. If you cease* to pursue at sunset, you wiU 
return to camp without any danger. 

I. Follow the text. 2. Cf. sec. 227. 
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MOODS AND TENSES IN CONDITIONAL SENTENCES 



I. Simple. 



Table of 
Conditions. 



b. Past. " 



II. Future. 



r Present Indicative in both clauses: 
<f . Present < Si adest, bene est, if he is [now] 
t hertf U is well. 

Imperfect or Perfect Indicative in both 
clauses : 
Si aderat) bene erat, if he was 

[then] here^ it was well. 
Si adfoit, bene fait, if he has been 
i^as) hercy it has been {was) weU. 

'i. Future Indicative in both clauses: 
Si aderit, bene erit, if he is [shall 
be] here, it will be weU. 

2. Future Perfect Indicative in the con- 
dition, Future Indicative in the con- 
clusion : 
Si adfaerit, bene erlt, if he is [shaU 
have been] here^ it will be well. 

1. Present Subjunctive in both clauses : 
Si adsit, bene sit, if he should be 

here, it would be well. 

2. Perfect Subjunctive in the condi- 
tion. Present Subjunctive in the 
conclusion : 

Si adfuerit, bene sit, if he should 
be [should have been] here, it 
would be well. • 



a. More 
Vivid. 
Future. 



b. Less 
Vivid. 
Future. 



III. Con- 
trary to •« 
Fact. 



a. Present." 



b. Past < 



Imperfect Subjunctive in both clauses: 
SI adesset, bene esset, if he were 
[now] here^ it would be well (but 
he is NOT here). 

Pluperfect Subjunctive in both clauses : 

Si adfuisset, bene fuisset, if he had 

[then] been here, it would have 

been well (but he was NOT 

here). 



N.B. The mastery of this table is essential. 
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LESSON LIV 

231. Conditional Sentences with the Present or Perfect SobjimctiTe 
(Less Vivid Future). — § 516. 2. ^, c^ d {307. 2. b)\ B. 303 ; G. 596 ; H. 576, 
577 (509); H-B. 58o.a. 

232. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

m&idres natfi. the old nun, 

yineas agere. to move sheds. 

For Oral Translation — Book II. 12, 13 

233. I. If he should hear that the city was without de- 
fenders, he would storm it. 2. Have you not heard why he 
could not take it? 3. They did not move the sheds ^ until 
the camp had been fortified. 4. A multitude of Suessiones 
arrived in the city ^before the mound was thrown up. 

5. If you 'set up towers, the Gauls will send ambassadors. 

6. If the Remi* should ask that the Gauls be preserved, they 
would gain their request. 7. I will receive the Suessiones 
in surrender, if they (shall) give up their arms. 8. If the old 
men* should come forth from the town, they would stretch 
out their hands to Caesar. 9. If Caesar should approach the 
town, the women and children would beg for peace. 

I. Cf. sec. 808. 2. Cf. sec. 197. 3. Not present. 4. Place first 
Why? Cf. sec. 18. 

LESSON LV 

234. Conditional Sentences with the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctiye 
(Contrary to Pact).— § 517 (308); B.304; G. 597 ; H. 579(5^0); H-B. 581. 

. 235. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

pr5 aliquS yerl»a facere. to speak in some one*s behalf. 

in seryitntem redigere. to reduce to slavery, 

86 dedeze. to surrender. 
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For Oral Translation — Book II. 14, 15 

236. I. Caesar would not have preserved the Bellovaci, if 
Diviciacus had not spoken in their behalf. 2. If he ^ were re- 
turning to Caesar, he would dismiss his forces. 3. If the Bel- 
lovaci^ should be influenced by their chiefs, they would make 
war upon the Romans. 4. If we 'are reduced to slavery, we 
shall endure all manner of insults. 5. If* they had not* 
perceived how great a calamity they had brought upon the 
state, they would not have fled to Britain. 6. If the state was 
large, he demanded six hundred hostages. 7. If they allowed 
wine to be imported, their courage would be weakened. 8. If 
they had surrendered to the Romans, the other Belgians would 
have blamed them. 9. If ambassadors had been sent, they 
would not have accepted any conditions of peace. 

I. Observe that in English the Latin imperfect subjv. in a protasis is 
usually expressed by the simple past or by the English subjv. with were, 
2. Place first. Why ? 3. Not present. Cf. sec. 71. 4. " If . . . not," nisL 

LESSON LVI 

237. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

sub sardnis. under (their) packs, 

nihil negGH. no trouble, 

magnus numerus impedlment5- a great quantity of baggage, 
nun. 

For Written Translation — Book II. 16, 17 

238. If Caesar had marched across the Sabis river, he 
would have found there all the Nervii and their neighbors 
whom they had persuaded to await the arrival of the Romans. 
The Belgae thought that there would not be any trouble ^in 
attacking them under their packs. ^This plan of theirs was 
assisted, too, by the fact that certain of the Gauls had come 
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to the Nervii and pointed out that a great quantity of bag- 
gage intervened between the several legions. *They said, 
^* If you should attack the first legion while the others are a 
great way off, and useless for battle, the other legions would 
not dare to make a stand." 

I. Infin. as in the text. 2. Latin, ** it assisted this plan " ; cf. the text 
3. Observe that the form of tfc5 here introduces a direct quotation. 

* LESSON LVII 

239. I. Conditioiis in which the Piotaiia deaotea Generalising or Re- 
peated Action. — § 518. a, ^ (304. d; 309. a, c); B. 302. 2, 3 ; G. 566, 567, 
594. N. I ; H. 578 (508. 5) ; H-B. 504. 2 ; 540. 

II. Conditions Contrary to Fact with the Indicative in the Apodosis. — 
§ 517. r, d (308. c, d) ; B. 304. 3 ; G. 597. 3. (a) ; H. 582, 583 (511. N. 3 ; 2) \ 
H-B. 581. a; 582. 3. <l. 

240. The distinction between a Particular and a General Con- 
dition is important. (See A. & G. § 5 13. i, 2.) Such conditions are 
sometimes introduced by com or ubi, in the sense of whenever, if 
at any time. Their forms of expression when different from those 
of Particular Conditions are shown by the following table. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS 



Time 


Condition (Protasis) 


Conclusion (Apodosis) 


Prbsbnt 


Present Subjunctive, Sec- 
ond Person Singular, of 
an Indefinite Subject 
or 
Perfect Indicative 


Present Indicative 


Past 


Imperfect or Pluperfect 

Subjunctive (not found in 

Cicero) 

Pluperfect Indicative 


Imperfect Indicative 
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a. Observe that in general conditions the Latin perfect indicar 
tive may be translated like a present and the pluperfect like a 
simple past 

For Oral Translation — Book II. i8, 19 

241. I. If the hill had not been wooded, the eneiny could 
not have kept themselves concealed. 2. Whenever he sent 
forward the cavalry, he followed with all the forces. 3. When- 
ever Caesar approaches^ the enemy, he leads his legion 'in 
light marching order. 4. If you make an attack upon them, 
they do not dare to pursue. "^ 5. 'If they should make an 
attack on our cavalry, they (the cavalry) would repulse them 
easily. 6. Whenever they made an attack on our cavalry, 
they repulsed them easily. 7. If they had made an attack 
on our cavalry, they could *have repulsed them easily. 8. If 
the Nervii knew the order of march, the plan of joining bat- 
tle *ought to have been given up. 9. If any of the Nervii 
retired into the forest, they again rushed forth from the 
forest *to attack us. 

I. Cf. sec. 240, a. 2. Translate by one word. 3. Compare caiefully 
sentences 5 and 6 ; the first is a particular, the second a general condi- 
tion. 4. Pres. infin. in Latin. 5. Second periphrastic. 6. Express^ by 
the gerundive construction of purpose. 

* LESSON LVIII 

242. Conditional Claotes of Comparison with iu st^ ut si, quasi^ etc. — 

f 524 (312); B. 307 ; G. 602 ; H. 584 (513. II); H-B. 504. 3. 

243. Remember that in these clauses the present and perfect 
subjunctive are used after principal tenses, although the English 
idiom gives a contrary-to-fact implication and would lead us to 
expect the imperfect or pluperfect (cf. A. & G. 524. n. 2): 

They shudder at the cruelty of Ariovistus^ as if he wer% 
present,, crodSlitatem Arioyisti horrent yelat si mdutt 
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With a past tense this sentence would become they shuddered 
at the cruelty of AriavistuSy as if he were (or had been) present^ 
and the Latin would use secondary tenses, as, cr&delitatem Arioyisti 
liombant yelnt si adesset 

244. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

aggeris petenti causa. to seek materials for the mound, 

ad signa cSnsistere. to take a stand beside the stand- 

ards, 
militM cohortftii. to address the soldiers. 

For Oral Translation — Book II. 20, 21 

245. I. Caesar must do everything at the same time, as if 
the enemy were already in the camp. 2. If any had gone 
too far, to seek materials for the mound, they were summoned. 

3. If the soldiers had not been trained by former battles, 
they would have had to wait for the commands ^ of Caesar. 

4. They gave themselves orders, as if they were instructed 
by others. 5. The legati did what seemed best ^of their 
own accord, as if Caesar were present. 6. Don't be dii^- 
turbed in heart, but* bravely meet the attack of the enemy. 
7. * Whenever time was lacking, they did not take the 
coverings from the shields. 8. Caesar * intended to address 
the soldiers, if the *time had not been so short. 9. Each 
one took his stand beside the standards which he first saw, 
as if they were his own. 

I. Singular in Latin. Make this word the subject of the second 
periphrastic. 2. per se. 3. et. When a negative sentence is followed 
by a positive in which the same thought is continued, the Latin uses 
''and" where English uses "but." 4. General condition, past time. 

5. First periphrastic. 6. Latin, ** the shortness of time had not been 
so great." 
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LESSON LIX 

246. Concessive Clanses. — § 527. a-^; 549, 535. e (313); B. 308, 
309; G. 603 fiE.; H. 586, 593.2 {514, 515); H-B. 532, 556. a; 582.8; 
525* 526. 

247. The Latin concessive particles, which are freely trans- 
lated by although^ have each a peculiar force which should be 
carefully observed in translating from English into Latin. 

quamquam = though the fact is that (indie). 

licet = // may be conceded that (subjv., pres. or perf.). 

quamyis = however much (subjv.). 

cum = though the circumstances may be such that (subjv.). 

et 81, tametsi *) 
.. . >even ^ (indie, or subjv.). 

248. Observe the different constructions with cum : — 

' when (temporal), indicative or subjunctive (cf . sec. 192). 
Cum'j since (causal), subjunctive (cf. sec. 180). 

^although (concessive), subjunctive (cf. sec. 247). 

249. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

hostibus resistere. to resist the enemy. 

cursu ezanimatus. breathless with running, 

locus iniquus or alienus. an unfavorable place, 

in fugam conicere. to put to flight. 



For Oral Translation — Book II. 22, 23 

250. I. However^ brave the Nervii are, they cannot con- 
quer the Romans. 2. Though the different legions were 
drawn up some in one place and others in another^ they 
nevertheless resisted the enemy bravely. 3. "Since the 
inequality of fortune was so great, different results followed. 
4. Though the Atrebates were breathless with running, they 
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nevertheless attempted to cross the river. 5. Though they 
had advanced into an unfavorable place, yet they put the 
enemy to flight. 6. They renewed the battle just as if a 
great part of them had not been killed. 7. Even if the 
twelfth legion should take its stand on the right wing, yet 
nearly the whole camp would be exposed on the left side. 
8. Although the Viromandui had been routed, yet the Nervii 
under their leader Boduognatus began to surround the legions 
on the exposed flank. 

I. qnamyla. 2. Cf. sec. 180. 

LESSON LX 

251. Review the Rules of Syntax, Lessons liii-lix. 

252. Review the following idioms and phrases : — 

ad signa c5ii8i8tere. maidrSs sitd. 

aggeris petend! canal. mOitSs cohortiri. 

cursii exanimStna. nihil negOti. 

hostibns resistere. pr5 aliqnS verba faoenA. 

in fugam conicere. sS dSdere. 

in servitutem redigere. sub sardnis. 

locus iniquus or alifiniis. Tineas agere. 
m&gnns numems impediments- 
mm. 

For Written Translation — Book IL 24 

253. The cavalry, though they had been routed in the 
first attack of the enemy, were returning to the camp, 
when suddenly* they met* the enemy face to face and 
again fled; and the camp-followers, 'who go forth to plun- 
der whenever the army is victorious, *took to headlong 
flight, some in one direction, others in another, as if our 
fortunes* were hopeless. *To this was added the fact 
that the enemy had possession of the camp, and that the 
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legions were nearly surrounded. ^No wonder that the 
Treveri — though they have a great reputation for valor 
— terrified by the noise and confusion, reported that the 
Romans had been defeated. 

I. rabitS. 2. Perfect indie. 3. A general condition. 4. Follow the 
idiom of the text. 5. rSs. 6. Cf. sec. 208. 7. nee mirom followed by 
an infin. clause. 

LESSON LXI 

254. Claases with dum, tnodo^ dum tnodo^ denoting a Wish or a Pro- 
vi«>.--§ 528 (314) ; B. 310; G. 573; H. 587 (513. I); H-B. 529. 

255. Note carefully the different meanings and constructions of 

dum: — 

'a. While (in the time but not occupying the whole of 

it) — present indicative (cf . sec. 64. 11). 
b» IVhile^ as long as (in the time and throughout the 
Dom-^ whole period) — present, past, or future indicative 
(cf. sec. 902). 
c. Untily usually with the subjunctive (cf. sec. 202). 
^d. Provided that ^ with the subjunctive (cf. sec. 254). 

256. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

ab novissimis. on the rear, 

res in angustS est the position is critical (lit. the 

thing is in a strait). 
prima acies. the front rank. 

operam navare. to do one^s best. 

For Oral Translation — Book II. 25 

257. I. Caesar will proceed to the right wing *in his desire 
to encourage the twelfth legion. 2. If the soldiers should 
be crowded together, they would be *in each other's way for 
fighting. 3. The standard would not have been lost, if the 
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standard-bearer had not been killed. 4. Some on tbe rear 
are withdrawing from the battle as if they wished to avoid 
the weapons. 5. Though the position is critical, yet there is 
no reserve that can be sent. 6. The courage of the soldiers 
will be renewed, provided that Caesar proceeds to the front 
rank. 7. Caesar will take a shield from a soldier, provided 
he has come without one.* 8. Open out the ranks that 
you may be able to use your swords more easily. 9. Tbe 
attack of the enemy will be checked, provided that you do 
your best. 

I. Latin, ''provided only that he may.** 2. Latin, "for a hindxance 
to themselves." 3. Repeat the word " shield." 

Vn. MOODS IN INDISBCT DISCOUSSS 

LESSON LXII 

258. Declaratory Sentences in Indirect Discoorae. — § 578-585 (336. 
I, 2. tf, ^, c. N. I, N. 2 ; 336. A ; 336. B) ; B. 313, 314, 317, 318 ; G. 648, 6491 
650* 653-655; H. 641-645, 617-620 (522, 523. I; 524-526, 537); H-B. 

533. 534 ^2; 589.591.593- 



259. In English we can say either — 

H^ judges that the Gauls are 

brave 
or 

He judges the Gauls to be brave. 



The Latin has only the 
latter form of expression 
and can say only — 

Putat 6all58 fortSs esse. 



N.B. The English conjunction THAT which intro- 
duces INDIRECT DISCOURSE AFTER VERBS OF Sayings thinkings 
knowings etc., is not expressed in Latin. 

260. Discriminate carefully between the difEerent meanings of 
English that and its Latin equivalents : — 

that =$ in order that introduces a purpose clause (cf. sec. 187)« 
that = so thai introduces a result clause (cf. sec. 164). 



yo 
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that =s the fact that^ in that^ introduces a qnod-cIanse of fact 

(cf. sec. 807). 
that after verbs of sayings thinkings and the like introduces 

indirect discourse and is not expressed. 

261. It is of the first importance to remember that the tense of 

the infinitive in indirect discourse is determined by the tense of 

the verb which it represents in direct discourse. Its tense has 

nothing to do with the tense of the verb of saying on which the 

indirect discourse depends, and is not afEected by the laws of 

tense-sequence. For example, if we have in direct discourse the 

sentence — 

militSs fortiter p&gnant, 

the verb pilgnant, being present in tense, will be represented In 
indirect discourse by the present infinitive, no matter what the 
tense may be of the verb that introduces the indirect discourse : — 



He 



'says 
said 
will say 
had said 
etc. 

Didt 
Dixit 
Dicet 
IMxerat 

etc. 



that the soldiers fi^U (or fought) bravely. 



^mOitSs fortiter pQgnixe. 



262. Some of the commoner verbs followed by the infinitive 
of indirect discourse are — 



know 



rsciO. 



IcOgnOscO. 
puts. 
think* e^stimO. 
^arbitror. 



telL 



promise i 



fdioS. 
niintiS. 
referO. 
certiOrem fadS. 
polUoeor. 
prOmittO. 



perceive 



fandiS. 
oomperiSi 
8eiitl5. 
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IDIOMS AHD PHRASES 

castris potiri. to get possession of the camp. 

in suminO colle. on top of the hilL 

corsu incitatS. at full speed. 

For Oral Translation — Book II. 26 

264. I. Csesar says that the seventh legion, ^ which stood 
near, was also hard pressed by the enemy. 2. He said that 
the legions which were hard pressed gradually united. 3. He 
saw that the legions feared that they would be surrounded. 
4. He said that the battle had been announced to the soldiers 
who were guarding the baggage. 5. The enemy will not get 
possession of the camp provided that Labienus sends the 
tenth legion to our assistance. 6. He says that the enemy 
who were on the top of the hill saw the two legions hasten- 
ing* at full speed. 7. What* was going on in the camp? 
I saw what was going on in the camp. 8. We know* that 
the legions and general were in great danger. 9. Labienus 
said that he left nothing undone for speed. 

I. As this is an explanatory parenthetical clause, it is not affected by 
the indir. disc, and has its verb in the indie. 2. Pres. participle. 3. Latin, 
« what things." 4. What tense of cdgndtcd ? Cf. sec. 65. 

•LESSON LXIII 

265. I. latenogatiye Sentences in Indirect Disconrse. — § 586, 587 
(338) ; B. 315 ; G. 651 ; H. 642 (523. II) ; H-B. 537. 

II. Commands in Indizect Ditcooise. — § 588. a. n. i, N. 2 (339) ; B. 316; 
G. 652 ; H. 642 (523. Ill) ; H-B. 538. 

266. In the case of questions, note first what mood is used in 
the direct form. 

If the mood is subjunctive, the question is rhetorical (cf. sec. 90) 
and the subjunctive mood will be retained in indirect discourse 
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with such change of tense as may be necessary by the law of 
tense-sequence. 

If the mood is indicative^ the question is either a real one 
expecting an answer, or it is merely rhetorical (cf. sec. 90). Real 
questions are expressed in indirect discourse by the subjunctive. 
Rhetorical questions with the indicative are equivalent to declara- 
tory sentences, and like them are expressed in indirect discourse 
by the infinitive. 

N.B. ^ real question in the direct form is usually in the 
second person; a rhetorical question is usually in the first; a 
question in the third person may be either real or rhetorical, 

267. Observe that a prohibition expressed by n51i and the 
infinitive in direct discourse becomes the hortatory subjunctive 
with ne in the indirect ; present after a primary tense, imperfect 
after a secondary : — 

Direct: DonH fight — nSlipugnare. 
Indirect: He tells him not to fight — dicit nS pugnet. 
He told him not to fight — dixit ne pugnaiet. 

268. miOHS AND PHRASES 

fit! misericordia in with ace. to show mercy toward. 

ab inittria sS prohibere. to refrain from doing harm. 

For Oral Translation — Book II. 27, 28 

269. I. He said that even those who were weakened by 
wounds renewed the battle. 2. He says, why do not the 
cavalry wipe out the disgrace of their flight by their valor } 
3. The leader Boduognatus told them 4o throw back the 
intercepted javelins. 4. He replied, *what but* greatness 
of courage had made easy things out of (those that were) 
difficult ? 5. He said, ^what should he say about the calamity 
of a state which had been reduced from six hundred sena- 
tors to three ? 6. Caesar preserved the Gauls, * whenever he 
wished to seem to show mercy toward the wretched. 7. He 
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« 

told them to use their territory and towns. 8. I shall order 
your neighbors *to refrain from doing harm. 

I. A command in indir. disc. 2. A rhetorical question in indir. disc. 
3. niti 4. A deliberative question with the subjv. in dir. disc, conse- 
quently the subjv. will be retained in indir. disc. Of. sec. 90. 5. Cf. 
sec. 840. 6. Latin, ** to keep themselves from." 

LESSON LXIV 

270. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

ex omnibiis partibiui. on all sides, 

primd adyentu. as soon as he arrived (lit at his 

first arrival), 
ab tantd spatiS. at such a distance. 

For Written Translation — Book II. 29, 30 

271. Caesar says that the Aduatuci, ^who are descended 
from the Cimbri and Teutones, had chosen for an abode a 
place remarkably fortified by nature, since it had steep cliffs 
on every side ; and that they had fortified the gentle sloping 
approach which was left on one side, by a very high double 
wall. Csesar, as soon as he arrived, commanded his (men) 
•to hem in the city with a twelve-foot wall and to set up the 
tower. When the enemy* saw so big a machine being set 
up at such a distance they laughed and said, with what 
strength, pray, did men of such small stature hope to set a 
tower of such weight on the wall ? 

I. A parenthetic clause and hence not affected by the indir. disc. 
2. A command in indir. disc, after imperd. If we insert at we have an 
object clause of purpose (cf. sec. 129). The sense is practically the 
same. 3. Place first. 
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LESSON LXV 

272. Conditional Sentences with the Indicatiye, or of the First Class, 
in Indirect Disooorse. — § 589. a (337. 1,2; Examples i, 2, 3); B. 319; 
G. 595. R. I ; 656. I, 2 ; 657 ; H. 646 (527. I) ; H-B. 534. i,b\ 2 ; 536. 

273. The condition (protasis) of a conditional sentence, being 
a subordinate clause, regularly has its verb in the subjunctive 
(cf. sec. 258). 

274. The conclusion (apodosis) of a conditional sentence, being a 
principal clause, regularly has its verb in the infinitive (cf. sec. 261). 

a. The only exception to this rule is when the direct form has 
the imperative which would become subjunctive, or when it has 
the hortative, optative, or deliberative subjunctive which would 
remain subjunctive. Practically such instances are very rare. 

275. The future infinitive is used in the conclusion (apodosis) 
of a future condition, and there is no distinction in indirect dis- 
course between the more vivid and the less vivid form : — 

Si tnrris moenibus adpropinquabit, legatds mittent (more vivid). 
Si tnrris moenibuB adpropinquet, ISgatds mittant (less vivid). 

Either sentence in indirect discourse becomes — 

Didt, 81 turris moenibus adpropinquet, eSs legatSs missuros esse. 

276. IDIOMS Ain> PHRASES 

adpropinqnare moenibus. to approach the walls, 

se suaque omnia. themselves and all their posses- 

sions. 

For Oral Translation — Book II. 31, 32 1 

277. I. He says that if they see the tower approaching 
the walls, they will send ambassadors concerning peace. 
2. Caesar replied that if they had come *to seek peace, *they 
should give up themselves and all their possessions. 3. He 
said that even if he should preserve the Aduatuci, he would 
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deprive them of their arms. 4. They say that if they have 
hostile neighbors, they (the neighbors) envy their valor. 
5. Csesar said that he would defend them from their ene- 
mies, if they should surrender their arms. 6. Caesar says 
that he will preserve you, if you (shall) surrender before the 
battering-ram touches the wall. 7. He said that if the mat- 
ter was reported, they did what was ordered. 8. They say 
that if all the arms were thrown into the ditch, the heap 
equaled the height of the wall. 

I. Not mfin. 2. For the imperative of dir. disc 



LESSON LXVI 

278. Conditioiul Sentencei with the Present or Perfect SabjtuictiTe, or 
of the Second Claas, in IndizMt Diocoorse. — § 589. a. 3 (337. i, 2. 0. 3) ; 
B. 320; G. 658; H. 646 (527. II); H-B. 534. i.d; 2; 536. 

279. IDIOMS Ain> PHRASES 

sub Tespemm. at evening, 

imptiSiiem faoero. to make a sally, 

in didiOiiem popnli ROmini cedir to bring under the sway of the 
gen. Roman people. 

For Oral Translation — Book II. 33-35 

280. I. He said that if the gates should be closed at 
evening, the soldiers would go forth from the town. 2. We 
believe that the Romans would withdraw their guards, if we 
should surrender.^ 3. He said that the Gauls used to make 
shields of bark, *if the shortness of time demanded it 
4. Caesar commanded the soldiers 'to give the signal with 
fires, if the enemy should make a sally. 5. He says if the 
men were brave they fought with spirit. 6. Caesar perceived 
that the enemy would fight fiercely, if every hope rested on 
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valor alone. 7. We thought that if Csesar should batter 
down the gates, no one would defend (them). 8. He was 
informed that if he should send Crassus with a single legion, 
he would bring the maritime states under the sway of the 
Roman people. 9. Caesar says that if the tribes which 
dwell across the Rhine send ambassadors, he will order 
them to return the following summer. 

I. Remember that this verb in Latin is always followed by the reflex- 
ive object ; e.g. / surrender = dSdo mg. 2. A general condition in indir. 
disc. 3. Not infin. Cf. sec 271, note 2. 

LESSON LXVII 

281. Conditional Sentences with the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive, 
or of the Third Class, in Indirect Discourse. — § 589. d. 1-4. n. I, n. 3 (337, 
d, I, 2, 3) ; B. 321, 322 ; G. 659; H. 647 (527. III. N. i) ; H-B. 581. ^. 
i), N. ; 472. c, 

282. The verb in the condition (protasis) of a condition of the 
third class (contrary to fact) sufEers no change in mood or tense 
on becoming indirect. 

283. The verb in the conclusion (apodosis) of a condition of 
the third class (contrary to fact) on becoming indirect becomes 
the future participle in -iirus with fuisse. Observe that the verb 
in the conclusion (apodosis) shows no distinction between the 
present and past forms of this condition. Such distinction is, 
however, retained by the verb in the protasis. * For example, in 
the two sentences — 

si Caesar adesset, hostes n5n yincerent, 
si Caesar adiuisset, hostes n5n vicissent, 

the verbs in the conclusion, yincerent and vicissent, would both 
become yicturSs fuisse in indirect discourse; but adesset and 
adiuisset, remaining unchanged, would preserve the distinction 
between the present and past form. 
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884. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

Opus esse. to be necessary, 

secnnda proelia facere. to fight successful battles. 

For Oral Translation — Book III. x 

285. I. He said that if the road over the Alps had not 
been dangerous,* Caesar would not have sent a legion there.* 
2. We believe that there would have been no reason for 
sending, had not merchants been in the habit of going by 
that route. 3. He says that if he thinks it necessary, he 
will pass the winter in these regions. 4. He thought that if 
the enemy were fighting successful battles, they would not 
give hostages to Galba. 5. Galba said that he would not 
have passed the winter in Octodurus, 'had it not been neces- 
sary. 6. He says that the plain would be larger, if it were 
not cut into two parts by a river. 7. I think that it would 
have been better if Galba had not assigned one part of the 
village to the Gauls. 8. Galba said that the cohorts would 
have abandoned Octodurus, had he not fortified that village 
with a wall and ditch. 

I. Latin, peiiciildsas, -a, -urn. 2. e9. 3. I.e. *< if it had not," etc. 

LESSON LXVIII 

286. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

snperiOra loca. the high ground, 

cSnsiliom capere. to take counsel. 

salfitem dSspSrare. to despair of safety. 

For Written Translation — Book III. 2,3 

287. ^ After the surrender had been made and the hos- 
tages received, Galba thought' 'that there was nothing of 
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a hostile character to fear ; but when he was^ informed that 
all the Gauls had left the village, and saw^ that nearly all 
the higher ground was already held by a multitude of armed 
men, he knew that the Gauls were planning^ to crush the 
legion. yHe says that this ^ would not have happened if the 
legion had been full, and if the Gauls had not persuaded 
themselves that the Romans were trying to add those 
regions to the province. When a council had been quickly 
called, some, now almost despairing of safety, thought that 
if the baggage should be abandoned, they could * hasten to 
safety. 

I. Abl. abs. 2. Pluperfect. 3. Latin, *' nothing concerning war 
ought to be feared." 4. Latin, *< taking counsel." 5. As accido has 
no f ut. part, we must use futfirom fuisse at with the imperfect subJ7. 
6. Possum has no fut. part. Cf. note 5. 

♦LESSON LXIX 

288. Passive Subjunctive Apodoses in Indirect Discourse. — § 589. b. 3 ; 
5^- ^ (337- *• 3 ; 288./) ; B. 270. 3 ; 321. i, 2 ; G. 248. N. 3 ; H. 647. 2 ; 
619. 2 (527. IIL N. I ; 537. 3) ; H-B. 472. c, 

289. The passive subjunctive in the conclusion (apodosis) of a 
conditional sentence becomes — 

a. In future conditions^ forer or futunun esse with at and the 
subjunctive. The tense of the subjunctive will be present or per- 
fect after primary tenses, imperfect or pluperfect after secondary 
tenses. 

b. In conditions contrary to fact^ futurum fuisse ut with the 
imperfect subjunctive. 

290. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

integris yiribus. with unimpaired strength* 

stii recipiendi facultas. an opportunity of recovering 

themselves. 
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For Oral Translation — Book III. 4, 5 

291. I. He says that if a short space of time had not 
intervened, there would have been hardly time to carry out 
the plans agreed upon. 2. They seem to think that if they 
hurl their javelins against the wall, no weapon will be sent 
in vain. 3. He said that the camp would not have been 
hard pressed, if others had not come up with unimpaired 
strength. 4. He saw that if the enemy should withdraw 
from battle, an opportunity would be given our men of 
recovering themselves. 5. He said that if weapons should 
fail our men, nothing could be done. 6. I do not think 
that Baculus, the centurion, ^ would have run up to Galba, if 
'the situation had not been desperate. 7. He said that the 
sally would not have been made, if the centurions had not 
pointed out that single hope of safety. 8. 'It is clear that 
the Romans would have been destroyed if they had not 
placed every hope of safety in their valor. 

I. The verb accorrd has no future participle. What construction 
most be used ? 2. Follow the idiom in the text. 3. cSnstat 

•LESSON LXX 

292. Implied or Informal Indirect Discourse. — § 592. i» 2, 3 (340, 
341); B. 323; G. 508. 3; 628, 663. 2; H. 649. I (528. i) ; H-B. 535. i. 

a; 536. a. 

293. The fundamental diiTerence between the indicative and 
subjunctive moods is what determines the construction in implied 
indirect discourse and in clauses dependent on a subjunctive or 
equivalent infinitive. 

Statements of fact and of actual occurrences are in the indicative, 
things imagined or represented as mere possibilities are expressed 
by the subjunctive. For example, in the sixth sentence below, if 
the relative clause "which inhabited lUyricum'* is a statement 
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of fact for which the speaker assumes all responsibility, the in- 
dicative is employed. On the other hand, if he wishes to show 
that the statement is another's (e.g. Caesar's), a mere possibility 
for which the speaker wishes to assume no responsibility, the sub- 
junctive must be used. 

So the subjunctive in a clause dependent on a subjunctive shows 
that the dependent clause is an essential part of the clause on which it 
depends, partakes of its nature, and shares in its mood. If, however, 
the speaker wishes to show that the dependent clause states "aifact 
and is independent of the subjunctive clause, he uses the indicative. 

294. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

in spem renire. to have hopes (lit. to come into 

hope), 
in hlbema. into winter quarters. 

For Oral Translation — Book III. 6, 7 

295. I. They hoped for a ^change of fortune, if they 
should make a sally from all the gates. 2. It is established 
that they had hopes of taking the carap. 3.. The enemy 
were terrified ^because they were surrounded on every side. 

4. Galba returned to the province, 'because he was unwilling 
to tempt fortune too often. 5. I went into winter quarters 
with one design, and met with * another state of affairs. 
6. Caesar wished to visit the tribes which inhabited Illyri- 
cum. 7. Caesar tells about a sudden war ^ which arose in 
Gaul. 8. Crassus, who was wintering among the Andes, 
was the cause of this war. 9. He sent out prefects ® because 
there was a scarcity of grain in these regions. 10. Caesar 
says that he would not have set out for lUyricum, if Gaul 
had not been subdued. 

I. Latin, "changed fortune." 2. I.e. "because (as they thought)." 
Cf. sec. 176. 3. What mood should be used ? 4. Latin, "other things." 

5. I.e. "which (as he says)." 6. I.e. "because (as he said).^ 



«> 
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* LESSON LXXI 

296. Subjanctiye of Integral Part or Attraction. — § 593. a. N. i, N. 2 
(342) ; B. 324 ; G. 629, 663 ; H. 652 (529. II) ; H-B. 539. 

297. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

initium facere. to begin (lit. ijiake a beginning)* 

servitutem perferre. to endure slavery. 

For Oral Translation — Book III. 8 

298. I. Caesar tells about the Veneti, * whose influence is 
by far the greatest. 2. It is their custom^ to make tributary 
nearly all who use that sea. 3. The Veneti excel the others 
in power, • because they hold the harbors, which (are) few 
in number (and) lie at long intervals. 4. They think that 
they will get back the hostages which they gave to Crassus. 
5. They were induced by these *to seize the ambassadors 
who had been sent by Crassus. 6. They urged the states 
to abide in that liberty which they had received from their 
ancestors. 7. When the Veneti * began to seize the ambas- 
sadors that had been sent to them, their neighbors did the 
same. 8. I think that the Romans who were sent would 
not have been seized, if the Gauls had preferred to endure 
slavery. 9. If you wish to regain those we have seized, 
send us back our hostages. 

I. I.e. on the authority of Caesar. Implied indir. disc. 2. mda. 
3. Subjv. clause as depending on Caesar's authority. 4. Not infin. 
5. Latin, **had made a beginning of seizing." 
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LESSON LXXII 

299. Review the Rules of Syntax, Lessons lxi-lxxi. 

300. Review the following idioms and phrases : — 

ab iniikia se piohibSre. integris viribiu. 

ab noYiBsimis. operam navare. 

ab tantO spatiS. opus esse. 

adpropinqu&re moenibus. prima acies. 

castris potiri. rSs in angustS est. 

cSnsilinm capeia. salutem dfsperare. 

cnrsu incitatd. se snaque omnia. 

ernptiOnem facere. secimda proelia facere. 

ex omnibus partibus. servitiitem perf erre. 

in diciSnem populi RSmani. sub vesperum. 

in hlbema. sni xecipiendi facultas. 

in spem venire. superiSra loca. 

in summ5 colle. uti misericordia in with ace. 

initium facere. 

For Written Translation — Book III. 9 

301. When the Veneti had. been informed that men-of- 
war were being built on the Loire, which ^ flows into the 
ocean, and that Caesar ^was coming as soon as 'the time of 
year would permit, they determined to prepare for the war 
which *was impending. They perceived the magnitude of 
the danger and how great a crime they had committed ^in 
that they had thrown the ambassadors into chains ; but never- 
theless they were confident that the Romans, who .were not 
acquainted with the places' where they were going to carry 
on war, could not remain with them long. For they knew 
the shallows, the harbors and islands, and had very many 
ships ; and navigation is a very different thing in an inclosed 
sea and on the mighty ocean. 
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f . Why not subjv. ? 2. Future infin. 3. Follow the idiom of the 
text. 4. impendeS, subjv. because the thought of the VenetL 5. A quod- 
dause of cause. 6. Remember that locus is neuter in the plural. 
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LESSON LXXIII 

302. Tenses of the InllnitiTe. — § 486, 584 (288, 356. a) ; B. 270 ; 
G. 281, 530, 531 ; H. 617-620 (537) ; H-B. 472, 593. a. 

303. The InilnitiTe as Subject or Predicate. — §452, 454 (270. i,a,6; 
272. R. 2 ; 330. a, 6,c); B. 325-327, 329, 330, 332. N. ; G. 419-422, 535 ; 
H. 611, 615, 616. 1 (534. 1. N. X, N. 2 ; 538, 539. 1) ; H-B. 597. x. a) ; 585, 
589, 590. 1. 2. 

304. Observe that the Latin present infinitive must sometimes 
be translated by an English past; for example," 

Didt sS Tsnlra is translated ^ says that he is comings 

but 

Dixit s8 venire is translated he said that he was coming. 

305. In deciding what tense of the infinitive should be used 
in an indirect statement,^ it is' a good plan to make the indirect 
statement direct Then — 

a. A present indicative of the direct becomes present infinitive 
in the indirect 

b. Any past tense of the indicative becomes perfect infinitive. 

c. A future indicative becomes future infinitive, or, if the verb 
be passive or lack the future participle, fore (fntomm esse) at 
with the subjunctive. 

To illustrate: he said that he would come is an indirect state- 
ment The direct form, i.e. what he said in his own words, was, 
/ will come. This is the future indicative and would become 
the future infinitive in the indirect form : hence, dixit sS yentamm 



1 Cf. also sec. Ml. 
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306. The infinitive as subject is especially common after est, 
with a predicate noun or adjective. Such expressions are-^ 

fas est, it is right, f&ma est, // is rumored, 

ne^s est, it is wrong, verum est, // is true, 

turpe est, // is disgracefuL f alsum est, it is false, 

mirum est, /'/ is strange, necesse^ ^ . . 

«..«4*s-^«^ i*««- f ®®*' *^ '^ necessary, 

maniiestum^ . .^ . ... opus J 

_. J-est, tt IS plain, 

apertum j 

307. DOIOHS AND PHRASES 

in offlci5 continere. to keep faithful, 

per vim. by force, 

aliquem alicui rei praeficere. to place some one in command 

of something. 

For Oral Translation — Book III. lo, ii 

308. I. It is plain that there were many difficulties in 
waging this war. 2. Nevertheless ^Caesar decided not to 
leave this part unnoticed. 3. All men ought ^ by nature to 
hate a state of slavery. 4. It was reported to Csesar that 
several states were conspiring. 5. It is plain that Caesar • 
ought to distribute his army* more widely. 6. It seemed 
advantageous*^ to send Labienus to the Treveri before more 
states should conspire. 7. Labienus, I order you to visit 
the Remi, who of the Belgae are* nearest to Gaul. 8. It is 
necessary to keep the Belgae faithful. 9. It is evident that 
if the Germans had crossed the river by force, they would 
have been restrained. 10. 'It is of importance to Caesar 
that the tribes of Aquitania should not send aid. 11. I will 
see to keeping that force away. 12. It was rumored that 
Caesar had placed Brutus in command of the ships. 

I. Caesaxi placait. 2. oportel 3. Dative of agent with second peri 
phrastic. 4. Ace. subject of infin. 5. fitile. 6. Subjv., if part of the 
order, otherwise indie. 7. interesse, with the genitive. 
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LESSON LXXIV 

309. Tht laiinitiYe as Object — § 459» 579» 5^3- «i * i 582 (272, 330. B) ; 
B-329.33i»332; G- 526-533; H.4i4,6i3,6i4(534»535); H-B. 589,587. 

310. The infinitive with subject accusative is used as object 
after the following classes of verbs : — 

a. Most frequently after verbs of saying, thinking, and the like, 
which introduce indirect discourse (cf. sec. 862). 

b. After iiibe5, order, YM,forbid^ patior, allow. 

c. Sometimes after cupiS, void, n515, m&ld (but cf. sec. 130). 

311. IDI01I8 AHD PHRASB8 

in extremis lingnlis. on the ends of tongues of land, 

nnllns pedibns aditns. no approach by land. 

For Oral Translation — Book III. 12 

312. I. Caesar says that the towns are located on the 
ends of tongues of land. 2. ^It is said that ^when the tide 
was high they had no approach by land. 3. It is clear that 
'when the tide goes down the ships ^will be dashed upon the 
shallows. 4. The Romans bore it ill that the siege of the 
towns was hindered by these things. 5. The soldiers were 
ordered to shut out the sea by dikes. 6. They hoped that the 
Gauls would despair of ^their fortunes. 7. It was easy to 
bring up a great number of ships and retreat to the nearest 
towns. 8. He was informed that there was the greatest diffi- 
culty in sailing because there were almost no harbors. 9. The 
advantages of the place allowed them to defend themselves for 
a great part of the summer. 10. The storms were of such a 
nature that the ships which Caesar had made were detained. 

I. Remember that for the tenses of incomplete action the personal 
construction is preferred. 2. Follow the idiom of the text. 3. Abl. abs. 

4. Use fore at with the subjv. to avoid the fut. pass, infin. which is rare. 

5. diflpfirire is followed by the dat. or the ace. or by the abl. with d6. 
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LESSON LXXV 

313. The Complementary Infinitive. — § 456, 457, 458 (271) ; B. 328; 
G. 423 ; H. 607, 608 (533) ; H-B. 586. a. 

314. The Historical Infinitive. —§ 463. N. (275); B. 335; G. 647; 
H. 610(536. I); H-B. 595. 

315. Some of the commoner verbs followed by the complemen- 
tary infinitive are — 

possum, am able. contendO,1 

m^, ought. mss&, L^^^ 

^»' Xd^sire. "^*^ I 

cupid,j propei5, J 

n51d, be unwilling, coepi, \ z • 

mSXh^ prefer, incipi5,j 

audeo, dare, soled, be accustomed. 

•*"»'• "^- •***^' Xdeurmin^, decide. 

cOnstitud, j 

316. Observe that the subject of the historical infinitive is in 
the nominative, not in the accusative. 

317. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

tanta onera nayium. shifis of such weight (lit. such 

weights of ships), 
bellum parare. to prepare for war. 

For Oral Translation — Book III. 13 

318. I. The Veneti built ^ ships, fortified^ their towns, and 
prepared^ for war. 2. They used^ to make the prows very 
high to receive the waves more easily. 3. They tried to 
make the ships capable of enduring any violence whatsoever. 
4. They thought that linen sails could not withstand the 
strength' of the winds. 5. Ships of such weight cannot be 
managed by sails. 6. They feared to fasten the anchors 
with ropes on account of the size of the waves. 7. Csesar 
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hastened to the army, divided the forces, and sent Labienus 
to the Treveri. 8. The ships of the enemy are of such a 
nature that we cannot injure them *by ramming. 9. When 
the wind began to rage, they easily endured the storm. 
10. Their strength was so great that they did not fear 
* being left by the tide at all. 

I. Note that the historical infinitive is descriptive, and that usually 
two or more occur together. 2. soled. 3. Latin, "attacks." 4. Latin, 
*' by the beak." 5. What is the construction in Latin after verbs of 
fearing? 

LESSON LXXVI 

319. miOMS AND PHRASES 

hostibus nocSre. to inflict injuries on the enemy, 

ratidnem pugnae insistere. to adopt a plan of battle, 

magnd iisui esse. to be of great service. 

For Written Translation — Book III. 14 

320. When Caesar had stormed several towns to no pur-\ 
pose and had not been able to inflict injuries on the enemy, 
he determined to wait for the fleet which ^ had been assigned 
to Brutus. When this had arrived, 'at first it was not clear 
to Brutus what plan of battle to adopt, for he knew that 
the enemy's ships were completely furnished with every kind \ <- 
of arms, and 'that valor was the only thing in which his / ^ 
own soldiers excelled. The Romans, however, had prepared / 
iron hooks which were of great service ; for with these they I 
seized the ropes, tore them away, and destroyed all useful- I 
ness of the ships *at a single stroke. / 

I. Indie, or subjv. or either? 2. primS, distinguished from pximam. 
3. Latin, " that his own soldiers excelled in valor alone." 4. Latin, *<at 
one time." 
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LESSON LXXVn 

32L The Ptttid^— § 488 (289) ; H. 6j6 (548) ; H-B. 599. a, 6, e. 

322. TeiwM.— § 489-493 (290); B- 336; G. 282; H. 640 (550) 
H-B. 600. 1, 2, 3, 4; 602. 1, 2. 

323. Adjectiye and Pzedicate ITses. — § 494. a, 495, 496 (291, 292) 
R 337 ; G. 664 ff.; H. 637, 638 (549) ; H-B. 320, 604. 1-7. 

324. The Ablative Abeohtte. — § 419^ 420 (255) ; B. 227 ; G. 409, 410 ; 
H. 489 (431); H-B. 421. 

325. The tenses of the participles are used with much greater 
precision in Latin than in English. For example, in the sentences — 

a. The captives weeping begged for peace. 

b, Ctesar hearing this was much disturbed, 

the English participles weeping and hearing are both present. 
The Latin would use the present participle in a, but the perfect 
in b ; .because in a the action of the participle and of the verb are 
contemporaneous, but in b the action of the participle is prior to 
that of the verb, hence : — 

a. Qa.'^rifleHtes pacem petSbant 

b. His audifis Caesar pertnrbabatnr. 

In short, do not use the present participle in Latin unless the 
act denoted by it is contemporaneous with that of the verb on 
which the participle depends. 

326. Observe that the Latin participle lacks ^e present ptzs" 
sive (e.g. being seen) and \hQ perfect active (e.g. having seen), 

a. The present passive participle is supplied by a clause with 
dnm or cum. 

b. The perfect active participle is supplied — 

1. In deponent verbs by the perfect passive participle with 
active meaning : Ccesar^ having set out — Caesar profectus. 

2. In other verbs by a clause with cum or postquam or by the 
perfect passive participle in the ablative absolute : — 
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CcBsar^ having called to- 
gether his lieutenants 



'Caesar cum lSgit5e oonyocftyisflet (cf. 

sec. 192). 
Caesar postquam ISgatfts conyocavit 

(cf. sec. 184. i). 
Caesar ISgfttfs conyodtis. 



327. The following perfect deponent participles are used like 

presents : — 

rfttus, thinking. yvAtUBy fearing, 

solitus, being wont, 

328. Use the ablative absolute only when its substantive refers 
to a person or thing not elsewhere mentioned in the same sentence. 
For example, do not translate, Ccesar^ having captured the town^ 
burned it, by Caesar, oppidO capt5, id incendit where id and oppido 
refer to the same thing, but rather Caesar oppidum captum incendit 
On the other hand, in Ccesar, having captured the town, burned 
the temple^ the ablative absolute may be used, and we have Caesar, 
oppidG capt5, templnm incendit. 

329. IDIOMS aud phrases 

sS mov§re ex locO. to move from the spot, 

fu£a salutem peteos. to seek safety inflight, 

yindicare in aliquem. to punish some one. 

For Oral Translation — Book III. 15, 16 

330. I. After the yards had been torn off, the ships could 
not move from the spot. 2. The soldiers hastened ^ while 
climbing into the ships of the enemy. 3. We saw the enemy 
seeking safety in flight. 4. After the business was finished, 
very few ships out of the whole number reached the land. 

5. The Romans took the ships *by surrounding them. 6. The 
Veneti, 'having lost all their ships, surrendered to Caesar. 
7. ^ Since they had gathered all their ships into one place, 
they thought that they would be victorious. 8. Caesar will 
not punish those '^that respect the right of ambassadors. 



/ 



/ 
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9. He sold those inhabiting* the coast into slavery. 10. Cse- 
sar, fearing the treachery^ of the barbarians, punished them 
more severely. 

I. Pres. part, expressing time. 2. Pres. part, expressing means. 3. Cf. 
sec 826. 4. Express this causal clause by a participial phrase in the 
abl. abs. 5. Express by a participial clause. 6. incolere. 7. perfidia. 

LESSON LXXVIII 
The Futon Passive Participle (Oentndiye) 

y^ 331. Denoting Purpose. — § 5CX3. 4 (294. d) ; B. 337. 7. b), 2) ; G. 430 ; 
H. 622 (544. N. 2) ; H-B. 605. 2. 

^^ 332. The Second Periphrastic Conjugation. — §194.^; 196, 500. 2 
(129, 294. b) ; B. 115; G. 251 ; H. 237 (234) ; H-B. 162, 600. 3. 

^ 333. The Dative of Agent — §374. a (232); B. 189; G. 354, 355; 
H. 431 (388) ; H-B. 373. I, 2. 

334. The second periphrastic conjugation is always passive. 
Therefore, to express duty or necessity by means of this construc- 
tion, the sentence must first be cast in the passive form, if it is 
not so expressed already. For example, to translate Ccesar must 
give the signal^ we first recast to the signal must be given by 
CcBsarj Latin : Caesari signum dandum est. 

335. Bear in mind that the gerundive of an intransitive verb is 
neuter (impersonal), and that the object, if there be one, will be 
in the case regularly governed by the verb ; e.g. eis persuadendum 
est, they must be persuaded. 

^ 336. The gerundive of purpose agreeing with the object is 
used in Caesar after the verbs euro, do, and trad5. 

337. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

stndium praedandi. love of plunder. 

in contemptiSnem venire. to incur contempt. 

p&gnandi potestas. an opportunity for battle. 
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For Oral Translation — Book III. 17 

838. I. ^ After receiving his troops from Caesar, Sabinus 
hastened into the territory of the Venelli. 2. Viridovix ^saw 
to collecting an army from the states that had revolted. 

3. The Aulerci surrendered* their senate to be slain. 

4. Closing our gates, let us join^ Viridovix. 5. They killed 
those unwilling to be instigators of war. 6. We'^ must call 

' them from their daily toil by the love of plunder. 7. Sabinus 
thought he ought *to incur the contempt of the enemy. 8. I 
ought not to fight with bo grezt a multitude while Caesar is 
absent 9. The soldiers could see the enemy approaching 
even to the rampart of the camp. 10. Sabinus^ ought to 
lead forth his troops and give an opportunity for battle. 

I. Abl. abs. 2. cflrS. 3. tridS. 4. Latin, "join onrselves with." 

5. Dative of agent, if expressed at alL 6. Impersonal because intransi- 
tive, cf. sec. 886. 7. Dadve of agent. 

LESSON LXXIX 
TIm Oenmd and Oeroiidife 

889. Qeneral Roles. — $ 501-503. n. x. a (295, 296. n. ; 297) ; B. 339 j 
G. 425-427 ; H. 623-625 (541, 543); H-B. 609-612, 613. 

840. The Genitive. — § 504. a, b (298) ; B. 338. i ; 339 ; G. 428 ; H. 626 
(542. I; 543 flf.); H-B. 612. I. 

841. The Dative. — § 505. a (299); B. 338. 2; 339; G. 429; H. 627 
/(542. II ; 543 ff.) ; H-B. 612. I, II. 

842. The following essential points of difference between 
the gerund and gerundive may be of service to beginners : — 

1. The gerund is a verbal noun, the gerundive a verbal adjective. 

2. The gerund, being a verbal noun, may stand alone or with 
an object 

3. The gerundive as a verbal adjective is used only in agree- 
ment with a noun. 



/■ 
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/ 4. As a rule, only the genitive of the gerund and the ablative 
without a preposition admit a direct object In other cases, and 
often in these, the gerundive construction is preferred. 

5. To change a gerund with a direct object into the correspond- 
ing gerundive construction, put the direct object into the case of 
the gerund, and use the gerundive in adjective agreement with it 

343. miOHS AND PHRASES 

sS castris tenere. to keep one^s self in camp, 

negOtium bene gerere. to carry on a matter success- 

fully, 
pr5 perfuga. a^ a deserter. 

For Oral Translation — Book III. 18 

344. I. He kept himself in camp ^to confirm the impres- 
sion of fear. 2. He chooses a crafty man well fitted *to 
carry out the matter successfully. 3. We ought to persuade' 
him to go over to the enemy as a deserter. 4. He came 
to them *to set forth the fear of the Romans. 5. He showed 
them that Caesar was hard pressed by the Veneti. 6. He 
said that Sabinus was desirous^ of secretly leading out his 
army the next night. 7. We ought not to lose this favorable 
opportunity of going to the camp. 8. Caesar says that men 
generally gladly believe that which they w^ish. 9. War ought 
not to be waged before provisions have been o^iefulLy pro- 
vided. 10. •After the council was dismissed, they collected 
fagots suitable^ for filling the Roman ditches. 

I. Gen. of the gerund with causft. 2. The dative of the gerund should 
not be used with a direct object. Use the gerundive instead. 3. Imper- 
sonal, because intransitive. 4. Express by the gerundive with caii8&. 
5* copidot with the gen. 6. AbL abs. 7. aptas with the dative. 
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LESSON LXXX 

45. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

e5dem fere tempore. at about the same time, 

bellum gerendi caus&. to wage war, 

paucis ante annis. a few years before. 




<^ 



R Written Translation — Book III. 19, 20 

V^846. Sabinus, having given the signal to his * eager men, 
-suddenly made a sally from two gates, and, pursuing with 
unimpaired strength the enemy ^who were breathless with 
running, killed a great number of them and left the pursuit' 
of the rest to the cavalry. About the same time Crassus 
arrived in Aquitania to wage war in those places where, a 
few years before, an army had been defeated and its baggage 
lost. For this reason he saw that he would have to use 
extraordinary care, see to a grain-supply,* and prepare* 
cavalry and auxiliaries. When his arrival was known, the 
Sotiates were desirous* of engaging in a cavalry battle. 

I. Latin, ^*the ones desiring." 2. Express by a participial clause. 
3. Gerundive of purpose. 4. les fnlment&ria. 5. For the agreement of 
this participle in gender, cf. sec. 34. 6. cupidas with the genitive. 



LESSON LXXXI 
The Gerund and Gerundive 

347. The Accusative.— § 506 (300); B. 338.3; 339-; G. 430, 432,- 
H. 628 (542. Ill; 543 ff.) ; H-B. 612. III. 

348. The Ablative. — § 507 (301); B. 338. 4; 339; G. 431, 4335 
H. 629-631 (542. IV; 543 ff.) ; H-B. 612. IV. 

349. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

ex itinere. in the course of one'* s march. 

in deditidnem recipere. to receive in surrender. 
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For Oral Translation — Book III. 21, 22 

350. I. The Sotiates attempted to conquer by fighting 
long and bravely. 2. Our men are desirous of showing^ 
what they can do without the general. 3. Crassus thought 
that he ought to besiege a town in the course of his march. 
4. They resisted bravely by attempting sallies. 5. The Aqui- 
tani were by far the most skillful in running mines. 6. They 
send ambassadors to Crassus to beg for peace. 7. They 
were received in surrender on giving up their arms. 8. Caesar 
says that Adiatunnus had six hundred devoted followers who 
are called solduriu 9. If they wish to enjoy all the blessings 
of life with these, they must endure the same fate. 10. The 
soldiers drove Adiatunnus back into the city by rushing to 
arms and attacking him. 

I. Genitive of the gerund of ostendere. 

LESSON LXXXII 
The Supine 

351. The Supine in -»m. — § 509 (302) ; B. 340 ; G. 435 ; H. 633 
(546) ; H-B. 618. 

352. The Supine in -». — §510 (303); B. 340. 2; G. 436; H. 635 
(547); H-B. 619. 

353. In Caesar the supine in -mn occurs after mittS, veniS, oon- 
venio, and conloco. 

354. In Caesar the supine in -tt occurs but four times; twice 
after perfacile {very easy), once each after optimum (best) and 
horridior {more frightful), 

355. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

bellnm inferre alicui. to make war upon some one* 

ocientia rei militaris. ski// in mi/itary affairs. 
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For Oral Translation — Book III. 23 

356. I . The Sotiates obtained peace by surrendering arms 
and giving hostages. 2. Crassus set out to make war upon 
the Vocates. 3. The town was stormed a few days after (his) 
arrival there. 4. The barbarians ^made a compact, gave^ 
hostages to each other, and prepared^ troops. 5. This seems 
best to do. 6. They sent ambassadors to other states to sum- 
mon aid. 7. Generals were chosen ^to carry on the war. 
8. This was easy to do because many had very great skill in 
military affairs. 9. These had been with Sertorius and were 
very skillful 'in fortifying a camp. lo. I perceive that the 
number of the enemy is increasing daily. 11. I think that I 
ought not to delay in bringing this matter before the council. 

I. Historical infin. 2. Express the purpose by ad and the gerundive. 
3. Gen. of the gerund. 

IZ. SYNTAX OF PRONOUNS 
LESSON LXXXIII 

357. Personal Pronouns. — § 295 (194); B. 242; G. 304; H. 500 
(446) ; H-B. 254, 255, 257. 

358. Possessive Pronouns. — § 302.^1,^,^,^(197); B. 243; G. 312; 
H. 501 (447); H-B. 256, 258. 

359. Reflexive Pronouns. — § 299. a; 300. i, 2 (196); B. 244; G. 309; 
H. 502-504 (448, 449); H-B. 260; 262. 1, 2. 

360. When, in a subordinate clause, we wish to refer back to 
the subject of the principal sentence, and for any reason the use 
of se would lead to ambiguity, we use ipse. 

361. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

prima luce. at dawn, 

yictoria sine volnere. a bloodless victory, 

8UUS quisque. each one his own. 
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For Oral Translation — Book III. 24, 25 

362. I. At dawn Crassus led forth all his own^ forces. 
2. Do you" draw up the line of battle. I' will 'wait and see 
what plan the enemy adopt. 3. Crassus, we think that we 
shall fight safely because of the fewness of your (men). 
4. The enemy think that they will win a bloodless victory 
on account of the scarcity of grain. 5. Although the Roman 
commanders have led forth each his own forces, we shall 
remain in camp. 6. Did not the enemy fear that* they 
would make our soldiers more eager by their delay? 7. ^ We 
expressed the opinion unanimously that there ought to be 
no more delay. 8. I will urge my men to fill the ditches. 
9. The auxiliaries were more useful* for supplying stones 
and weapons than for fighting. 10. Crassus sent horsemen 
'to go around the camp. 11, Who of you desires to drive 
away the defenders from the rear gate ? 

I. Gen. of ipse. 2. Emphatic by contrast. 3. *'wait and see," ex- 
press by one word. 4. ut or ne ? 5. Latin, " the voices of us all were 
heard/* etc. 6. Qtilis. 7. Supine of purpose. 

LESSON LXXXIV 

363. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

intritus ab labdre. unwearied by toil (lit. from 

toil). 
intentus ad piignam. intent upon the battle. 

For Written Translation — Book III. 26, 27 

364. I will show you what I wish done. Spur on your 
horsemen by giving them great rewards. Take with you 
those cohorts which are unwearied by toil, and lead them 
around by a longer route, that they may not be seen by the 
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enemy. When you have arrived at those fortifications which 
I have mentioned, quickly demolish them and occupy the 
enemy's camp before they can find out what is going on. 
This will not be hard to do, for the eyes and minds of all 
will be intent^ upon the battle. Then we on the other* 
side, trusting to your victory, will surround the enemy on 
every side and pursue them 'as they seek safety in flight. 

I. What gender? Cf. sec84. 2. alter. 3. Express by a participial 
dause. 

LESSON LXXXV 

365. Relattye Ptonoims. — § 304-307. a,5.v.;e; 308. a, c (197. 5 — 30l) ; 
B. 250, 251 ; G. 610 ff.; H. 510 (453); H-B. 281, 282, 284, 1-6. 

366. InterxogatiTe Pronoims. — § 333 (104); B. 90; G. 106; H. 511 
(454); H-B. 275. 

367. Indefinite Pronoons. — §309, 310. a ; 31 it 313* 314. i> 2. a (202); 
B. 252; G. 313-319; H. 512-515 (455-459); H-B. 276. 

368. The relative pronoun cannot be omitted in Latin, as it often 
is in English in phrases like the bridge you are building. In Latin 
the relative is always expressed, and we have pdns {^woifacis, 

369. Of the indefinite pronouns, quia is the least definite and 
quidam the most definite. The commoner ones, with their mean- 
ings and uses, are — 

quia, some one^ any one^ never stands first in its clause, and 
usually follows ai, niai, ne, or num. 

aliqnia, some one^ any one^ more definite than quia. 

quisquam (substantive), any one, uUua (adjective), any, used 
chiefly in negative sentences or such as imply a negative. 

qoiyia or quHibet, any one you please. 

qniaqne, each (to be distinguished from uterque, each of two), 
follows the word to which it belongs and is often used with the 
superlative ; e.g. optimna quiaque, every good man or all the best 
men. 

quidam, a, a certain, implies a definite knowledge* 
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370. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

longS ali& ratiSna ac in afar different manner fronu 

quae cam ita sint. since this is so. 

For Oral Translation — Book III. 28, 29 

371. I. Caesar led his army against the Morini, ^a state 
which had never sent hostages. 2. If any one thinks that 
that war can be quickly finished, he *is mistaken. 3. Cer- 
tain tribes carry on war in a far different manner from the 
rest of the Gauls, 4. They withdraw themselves and all their 
possessions to the forests and swamps. 5. Neither can 
any one see the enemy, nor follow them, in the more difficult 
places. 6. But they attack the Romans without any danger. 
7. Who will seize his arms and drive the enemy back into 
the woods ? 8. Since this* is so, Caesar will fell the forests. 

9. He will pile up for a rampart all the timber that he cuts. 

10. After a great space had been cleared, something happened^ 
of such a nature that the work was stopped. 11. Some vil- 
lages andbuildingswhich the enemy had were burned. 12. Cae- 
sar stationed his legions each in its own winter quarters. 

I. Remember that an antecedent which is an appositive is incorporated 
in the reL clause. 2. eri^xt, 3. ReL for demonstrative. 4. accidere. 

LESSON LXXXVI 

372. Demonstratiye Pronouns. — § 296, 297, 298 (100-102, 195) ; B. 
246-249; G. 305-311; H. 505-507 (450-452); H-B. 271-274, 267-270. 

373. alius and alter, — % 315 (203); B. 253. 1-3; G. 319; H. 516 
(459) ; H-B. 279. 

874. Hie, iste, and ille always point out definitely in place or 
time. Their relation to the speaker may be represented graph- 
ically thus : — 
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hie Iste me 

speaker -> > > 

this (near) that (remote) that (more remote) 

The pronoun is is used of things either far or near and makes no 
definite reference to place or time. As a substantive it is com- 
monly used as a pronoun of the third person {he^ she^ if)^ and is 
often found as the antecedent of a relative. 

375. IDIOMS KSn> PHRASES 

muTimam partem. for the most part, 

mnltum suit in. spend much time in. 

For Oral Translation — Book IV. i 

376. I. Caesar waged many wars, some in Gaul and others 
in Africa and Spain. 2. Concerning the man^ himself, one 
thinks one thing, another another. 3. In that year Pompey 
and Crassus were consuls, of whom the former was a famous 
general, the latter very rich.* 4. Caesar heard that the Ger- 
mans had crossed the Rhine for some reason. 5. He was 
not *the man to fear them. 6. The Suevi and Usipetes were 
German tribes. 7. The one oppressed the other and kept 
it* from agriculture. 8. The Suevi lead out yearly one hun- 
dred thousand armed men for war. 9. These '^ are supported 
by those that stay at home. 10. They live for the most part 
on milk. 11. They likewise^ spend much time in hunting. 
12. ^Not even in their extreme climate do they wear any 
clothing except skins. 13. This^ method of life makes 
them men of great size. 14. Caesar says something about 
the customs of the Suevi. 15. Does he say anything about 
the others ? 

I. is. 2. dives. 3. Is qni. Cf. sec. 145. 4. Omit. 5. Masc. refe^ 
ring to men. 6. Idem. 7. nS . . . qoidem, with the emphatic word be- 
tween them. 8. Relative for demonstrative. 
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Z. SYNTAX OF NOXINS 

LESSON LXXXVII 

Ezprestions of Time 

377. Time When or Within Which. — §423, 424.^,^ (256^ 259.0,^); 
B. 230, 231 ; G. 393; H. 486, 487 (429) ; H-B. 439. 

378. Time How Long or Daring Which. — §423* 424. ^ (256, 259. r); 
B. 181; G. 336; H. 417 (379); H-B. 387. II. 

379. Use of Prepositions in Expressions of Time. — § 424. a, ^ (256. a ; 
259.^); B. 181. 2; 230.2; G. 336, 394; H. 487.1,2 (429.1,2); H-B. 

439- « ; 387- II. «. 

380. Time Before or After an Event. — § 424./ (259. d) ; B. 357. i ; 
G. 336.3; 403.4; H. 488. I, 2, note 2 (430, note i. i)-3); note 3); 
H-B. 424; ^7. n.^. 

381. IDIOMS aud phrases 

bellnm gerere. fo wage^ or carry on^ war. 

liiia ez parte. on one side. 

For Oral Translation — Book IV. 2, 3 

882. I. Pompey was consul in the fifty-fifth^ year before 
Christ.* 2. At that time Caesar was carrying on war in 
Gaul. 3. Two years later Crassus was killed in his province. 
4. The Gauls were subdued by Caesar in eight years. 5. In 
the fourth year he made his first inroad * upon the territory 
of the Germans. 6. A few months after he hastened to 
Britain. 7. Caesar used the same horse for many years. 
8. The Germans do not use saddles, nor do they regard any- 
thing as more disgraceful. 9. On one side the fields of the 
Suevi lie vacant, on the other the Ubii adjoin. 10: These 
the Suevi had made tributary to themselves, but, *only a 
few years before, the state had been rich and powerful. 
II. The Suevi would have driven the Ubii out of their 
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lOI 



territories if they had been able. 12. Neither in war nor in 
peace did the Germans allow themselves to become feeble. 

I. For the numerals consult the table of numerals in the grammar 
2. Chzlttas, 4. 3. incnriid. 4. paod means ** only a few." 



LESSON LXXXVIII 

383. Review the Rules of Syntax, Lessons lxxiii-lxxxvi 

384. Review the following idioms and phrases : — 



aliqnem alicoi rei praefioere. 
bellum gerendi causa, 
bellnm gorere. 
bellum inferre alicui. 
eddem f er6 tempore, 
ex itinere. 

fuga salutem petera. 
hostibus nocere. 
in oontemptiSnem yei^rs. 
in deditifinem recipere. 
in extrSmis lingulis. 
in of&cid continere. 
intentus ad pugnam. 
intritns ab labSre. 
longS alii ratiSne ac. 
magnO flsui esse. 
maximam partem, 
mnltnm sunt in. 



negOttom bene gerere. 
nnllus pedibus aditns. 
iMHWfift ants i*"«y* 

per vim. 
pxim&lfioe. 
pf6 perfugft. 
pilgnandi potestils. 
quae cum ita sint 
ratiSnem pugnae insisteiei 
scientia rei mOit&ria. 
se castris tenere. 
sS movSre ex looO. 
stadium praedandL 
suus quisque. 
fin& ex parte. 
Victoria sine volners. 
yindicare in aliquem. 



For Written Translation — Book IV. 4 

385. The Usipetes and Tencteri, ^tribes which I have 
mentioned above, having been driven out from their terri- 
tory, wandered about for three years, but finally reached the 
villages of the Menapii, some of which were on one bank 
of the Rhine and others on the other. But the Menapii, 
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being terrified by the approach of so great a multitude, 
crossed the river before the enemy appeared,^ and by setting 
guards prevented the Germans from crossing. 'The Ger- 
mans after trying *in vain for several days, — since they had 
no ships and could not surprise the guards, — in order that 
they might destroy the Menapii by a sudden* attack, pre- 
tended that they were returning to their own settlements. 
Making a journey of three days in a single night, they 'fell 
upon their unsuspecting foes, killed them, seized their ships, 
crossed the river, and supported themselves on the captured 
supplies the rest of the winter. 

I. Cf. sec. 871, note i. 2. Pass, of video. 3. illi, place first in the 
sentence. 4. frastra. 5. sabitus, -a, -am. 6. adorior. 

LESSON LXXXIX 
Expressions of Place 

386. Place From Which. — §426. i ; 427. i ; 428. 6, e,/ (258. a) ; B. 229; 
G. 390, 391 ; H. 461, 462. I, 4 (412. I^ II. i); H-B. 409, 451. 

387. Place To Which. — §426. 2; 427. 2; 428. ^,r (258. 3); B. 182. 
I, 2 ; G. 337. 1-3; H. 418. 4 (380. 1, II. i) ; H-B. 385, 450. 

388. Place Towards Which. — § 428. a, c (258. ^. n. 2 ; ^. 2. n. i) ; B. 182. 
3 1 G. 337. 4 ; H. 418. 4 ; 462. 3 (380. i ; 41a. 3. n.) ; H-B. 453. 

389. Place At or In Which. — § 426. 3 ; 427. 3 ; 428. b, d. N. i (258. 
cj) ; B. 228 ; G. 385-38? ; H. 483, 485. i (425. 1, II. 2) ; H-B. 436, 449. 

390. Place By, Through, or Over Which. — § 429. a (258.^) ; B. 218. 9; 
G. 389 ; H. 476 (420. 3)) ; H-B. 426. 

391. Words Used Like Names of Towns. — §427. a ; 429. i, 2 (258. r. 
R.; ^,/. i,^); B. 228. i.^), f); G. 385. N. i ; 388; H. 419. 1 ; 462.4; 
484. 1, 2 (380. 11. 2. i), 2) ; 412. I ; 426. I, 2) ; H-B. 449. a ; 436. «, b. 

392. The Locative Case. — § 427. ftn. i (258. c, 2\ d, e)\ B. 232; 
G.411 ; H. 78. 4; 83. 4; 108 (48. 4 ; 51. 8; 66. 4) ; H-B. 449. 

393. Sunmiary of Place Relations. — § 426, 427; H. 491. I, II (427, 
428). 
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394. Apply as a general principle the rule that the relations of 
place are expressed by prepositions with their proper cases, but 
that names of towns and domns and rus omit the preposition. 

395. miOHS AND PHRASES 

terra mariquei, by land and sea, 

domi mnitiaeqne. at home and in the field. 

aliqnem alicuius rei in yestigiS some one repents of something 

paenitere. on the spot. 

For Oral TraiIslation — Book IV. 5, 6 

396. I. Caesar waged war against the Gauls by land and 
sea fpr many years. 2. He was illustrious^ both at home 
and in the field. 3. He was killed at Rome by those who 
a few years before had been his friends. 4. During the 
winter before the war against the Germans, Caesar had been 
in Italy. .5. From Italy to Germany is a long journey. 
6. The Gauls are so' quick in making plans that they must 
needs repent of them on the spot. 7. In the towns the 
Gauls surround travelers to ask what each one of them has 
heard about each thing. 8. Caesar set out for his army early 
because he feared that the Gauls were sending embassies 
to the Germans. 9. The army 'had passed the winter not 
far from the sea in the states which had last^ made war. 
xo. * Don't invite the Germans to leave the Rhine. 11. If 
they wander too widely, they will never return home. 
12. Caesar will not return to Rome until he conquers them. 

T. diras, -a, -nm. 2. tarn, as usual with adjectives and adverbs^ 
3. Ueinfi. 4. piozinii.. 5. Cf. sec 99. 
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LESSON XC 
The Genitiye with Hfraat 

397. Oeanal Rules.— § 342 (213); H. 437-439 (393-395); H-B. 337. 

398. Poeseetiye GenitiTe. — § 343 (214. i) ; B. 198 ; G. 362 ; H. 440. i 
(396. I) ; H-B. 339. a, b, 

399. Genitiye of UateziaL — § 344 (214. 2) ; 6. 197 ; H-B. 349. 

400. Genitiye of Qoality. — § 345 (215); B. 203; G. 365; H. 440. 3 
(396. V); H-B. 355. 

40 L The Sabjectiye OenitiTe. — §343. n. i (214); B. 199; G. 363; 
H. 440. I (396, II) ; H-B. 344. 

402. PAttitive Genitiye. — § 346 (216) ; B. 201 ; G. 367-372 ; H. 440. 5 ; 
441-444 (397. a. 1-4 ; c,e)\ H-B. 346. c. 

403. The Objectiye Genitiye. — § 348 (217); B. 200; G. 363. 2; 
H. 440. 2 (396. Ill) ; H-B. 354. 

404. The dependence of one noun upon another is usually 
expressed by the genitive. As a rule this relationship should not 
be expressed in Latin by a preposition, thus making the preposi- 
tion a sort of conjunction between the two nouns. Such forms of 
expression are common enough in English, but in Latin the genitive 
or some other construction is preferred. For example, we say the 
war against the Gauls; the Romans would say Bellum Galidrum 
or Bellum Gallicum or Bellum in Gallds gestum, 

405. IDIOMS AlTD PHRASES 

parem esse alicni. to be a match far some one^ 

mille passus. a mile (lit. a thousand paces). 

mttlta milia passavm. many miles (lit. many thousands 

of paces). 

For Oral Translation — Book IV. 7, 8 

406. I. What plan^ did Caesar have? 2. He made a 
inarch of a few days into those regions where ^ he heard the 
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Germans were. 3. The Germans were (men) of the great- 
est valor. 4. Ambassadors came from them to Caesar. 5. It 
is a custom of the Germans not to refuse to resist those who 
make war upon them. 6. This tribe of Germans had been 
driven from home by fear of the Suevi. 7. The Rhine is 
the largest river of Germany. 8. It is many miles long and 
twenty feet' deep. 9. The friendship of the Germans might 
be of great* (value) to Caesar. 10. The Suevi were the only 
ones of^ all the Germans whom they could ^ not conquer. 
II. They were a match for all' of the others. 12. You may 
settle in the territory of the Ubii if you choose. 13. The 
ambassadors of the Ubii are complaining about the wrongs 
of the SuevL 

I. Partitive genitive. 2. Cf. text. 3. Genitive of measure. 4. Geni- 
tive of value. 5. tx, rather than the partitive genitive. Why ? 6. Sub- 
junctive of characteristic. 7. Remember that with omnSs the partitive 
genitive is not used. 

LESSON XCI 

407. The Genitive in Apposition with a Possessive Pnmonn. — § 302. i 
(184. </) ; B. 243. 3. tf ; G. 321. 2 ; H. 393. 6 (363. 4. i) ; H-B. 339. d. 

408. Predicate Genitive after ^sse, — § 314.^ (214. i.^); B. 198. 3; 
203. 5; G. 366; H. 447 ff. (401 ff.) ; H-B. 340. 

409. Genitive with Adjectives. — § 349. a^ (218); B. 204; G. 374; 
H. 450 ff. (399) ; H-B, 354. 

410. In Caesar the genitive occurs after the adjectives peritiu, 
imperitos, cupidus, insiiStiM, plenus, and cOnscins. 

411. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

peritna rei militilris. skillful in military affairs. 

aliquot diSbus ante. several days before, 

tongO ipAtiS flnare. to flow over a long course. 
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* 

For Oral Translation — Book IV. 9, 10 

412. I. It was ^o£ great (importance) to Caesar to over- 
come the Germans. 2. 'It was the duty of the ambassadors 
to report to their people what* Csesar had said. 3. Of all 
the Germans the tribe of the Suevi is thf^ most skillful in 
military affairs. 4. The ambassadors will return three days 
later. 5. A large part of the cavalry had been sent across 
the Meuse several days before to plunder. 6. They were 
desirous^ of interposing delay until the cavalry should 
return. 7. The Meuse is of great depth* and is always 
fulP of water. 8. The Rhine flows ^ over a long course 
through the territory of many tribes. 9. But the Germans 
consider® the Rhine their own* river. 10. Don't move the 
camp nearer to us. 11. The Rhine, like the Nile,^° flows 
into the sea by many mouths. 12. The river is full of fish. 

I. Pred. gen. of value. 2. Latin, "it was of the ambassadors.*' 
3. Latin, ** those (things) which." 4. cupidus, -a, -um. 5. altitudo. 6. ple- 
nas, -a, -um. 7. Latin, " is carried." 8. habere. 9. Appositional gen. 
of ipse. 10. Nlltts, -L 

LESSON XCII 

413. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

post diem tertium. a/Ur three days, 

nt erat constitutum. ds had been agreed upon. 

aquatidnis causa. for the sake of getting water, 

potestatem facere. to give permission. 

For Written Translation — Book IV. 11 

414. When the ambassadors* had returned to Caesar after 
three days, as had been agreed upon, they were full of fear 
because he was' no more than twelve miles distant from 
their camp, and begged him not to approach nearer. Caesar 
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said that he would not proceed more than four miles that 
day for the purpose of getting water, and that, if they were 
desirous of sending ambassadors to the Ubii with reference 
to those terms that he had proposed, he would give them* 
permission. They asked for three days time, which Caesar 
granted, although he knew that reasons for delay^ would be 
given* until their cavalry had returned. 

I. Place first. Why? 2. Indie, or subjv. or either? 3. Why not 
sibi as in the text ? 4. Objective gen. 5. Latin, ** shown.'' Use the 
usual drcumlocution for the fut. pass, infin. 

LESSON XCIII 
The Genitiye with Verba 

415. With Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting. — § 350,351 (219); 
B. 206; G. 376; H. 454, 455 (406. II); H-B. 350, 351. 

416. With Verbs of Judicial Action. — § 352 (220); B. 208; G. 378; 
H. 456 (409. II) ; H-B. 342, 343. 

417. With Verbs of Feeling (mostly Impersonal). — § 354 (221); 
B. 209; G. 377; H. 457 (406. 1; 409. Ill); H-B. 352. 

418. With interest and refert, — § 355 (222); B. 210 ff. ; G. 381; 
H. 449 (406. Ill) ; H-B. 345. 

419. With Verbs of Plenty and Want. — § 356 (223) ; B. 21 2 ; G. 383 ; 
H. 458 (410. V. I) ; H-B. 347. 

420. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

magni hostiom interest (rSfert). // is of great importance tOy or // 

greatly concerns^ the enemy. 
magm meft interest (rSfert). it greatly concerns me. 

lesistere alicui. to resist some one. 

For Oral Translation — Book IV. 12 

421. I. The enemy attacked our horsemen as soon as they 
saw them. 2. ^They were not ashamed of this, although 
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that day had been asked for a truce. 3. For this reason 
Caesar accused them of treachery.^ 4. It greatly concerns 
the enemy to throw our (men) into confusion quickly. 

5. After our horses were stabbed we were sorry* that we 
had resisted them. 6. Caesar will not forget the death of 
his brave horsemen. 7. It is of small concern to me to 
live if I *do not rescue my brother from peril. 8. If he 
should be killed, I should be justly^ accused of cowardice.* 
9. Mindful of my duty,'' I will spur my horse against the 
enemy. 10. All (men) are not like Piso. 11. Some of 
the soldiers were greatly frightened, but a certain Piso was 
very brave. 

I. Latin, "it did not shame them of this." 2. perfidia. 3. paenitet.. 
Latin, " it repented us that." 4. Fut.perf.inLatin. Cf.sec. 71. 5. rectfi. 

6. ignAvia. 7. officitun. 

LESSON XCIV 
The Dative Case 

422. General Rule. — § 361 (224); B. 186; G. 344; H. 422, 423 
(382) ; H-B. 358. 

423. The Indirect Object. -— § 362. a\ 366 (225, 226) ; B. 187 ; G. 345, 
346 ; H. 424 (384) ; H-B. 365. 

424. It should be carefully noted that the various constructiohs 
of the dative with verbs all come under the general head of the 
indirect object. Many intransitive verbs take an indirect object 
and are therefore followed by the dative. Transitive verbs take 
a direct object and are followed by the accusative, but sometimes 
they have an indirect object or dative as well. TAe whole question^ 
theuy as to whether or not a certain verb takes the dative depends 
upon its capacity for governing an indirect object. Remember 
that English is not a safe guide, for many verbs that are transitive 
in English are intransitive in Latin, and vice versa. 
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425. When to denotes motion it is never expressed by the 
dative, but by ad or in with the accusative: — 

He sent the soldiers to the town^ mllitSs/ loppidnin misit 

426. In English we may say — 

■ 

a* He gives the boy a book. 

b. A book is given to the boy 

c. The boy is given a book. 

Sentences a and d are similarly expressed in Latin, as, -^ 

a. Puerd librum dat 

d. Liber puerS datur. 

Observe that the direct object of the afctive verb becomes the 
subject of the passive. 

Sentence c is foreign to the Latin idiom and cannot be thus 
expressed. The indirect object of the active cannot be used as 
the subject in the passive. 

427. miOHS Ain> PHRASES 

non iam. • no longer, 

nihil spati. no time, 

contra atque. contrary to what. 

81 quid possumus. whatever we can. 

For Oral Translation — Book IV. 13 

428. I. ^Caesar ought no longer to listen to ambassadors. 
2. He cannot forget the treachery of the Germans. 3. He 
charged them with making^ war upon him without provoca- 
tion. 4. It is 'the height of folly to wait until the forces of 
the enemy are increased. 5. I will give the enemy no time 
for making plans. 6. Do you not perceive how much 
prestige the enemy have won? 7. The day after that day 
all the elders came to him to the camp. 8. Caesar accuses 
the Germans of using' deceit. 9. We have come to excuse 
ourselves. 10. The battle was begun, contrary to what had 
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been ordered, ii. Let us obtain whatever we can in the 
way of a truce. 12. The chief men were placed in Csesar's 
power by a very fortunate circumstance. 13. The cavalry 
had been greatly terrified a few days before. 

I. Cf. sec 888, note 7. 2. Gen. of the gerund. 3. Pred. gen. as in 
the text 

LESSON XCV 

429. The Dative of the Indirect Object with Special Intransitive Verbs. 
— §367 (227); B. 187. II; G.346; H. 426-428 (385); H-B. 362. 1-III; 
364. I. 

430. The Dative with PAssive Intiansitive Verbs. — § 369. ; 37 2 (230) ; 
B. 187. II. ^; G. 208. 2; 346. I ; H. 426. 3 (384. 5) ; H-B. 364. 2. 

431. The so-called special verbs that govern the dative take 
this construction, not because of any arbitrary rule, but because 
from the Latin point of view they are intransitive and take an 
indirect object The English meaning is not a safe guide, for it 
sometimes happens that two Latin verbs with the same English 
equivalence will be the one transitive, governing the accusative, 
and the other intransitive, governing the dative. For example, the 
Latin has the two verbs nocSre and laedere, both translated to 
injures but the former is intransitive and the latter transitive. 

432. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

persti&det omnibus. he persuades all, 

omnibus persn&dStnr. all are persuaded, 

fnga dSspSr&tft. despairing of safety „ 

apndCaesaram remanSre. to stay with Ccesar, 

For Oral Translation — Book IV. 14, 15 

433. I. Caesar quickly finished a march of eight miles. 

2. He could not pardon^ the treachery of the Germans. 

3. He commanded^ his legions to give the enemy time 
neither for defending the camp nor for seeking safety in 
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flight. 4. It is of great concern to the enemy that they 
seize their arms quickly and resist the Germans. 5. The 
Germans spared' neither women nor children. 6. ^All had 
been persuaded 'to cross the Rhine. 7. Cssar sent his 
cavalry 'to pursue them. 8. Despairing of safety, they 
threw themselves into the river. 9. The Germans stayed 
with Caesar through fear of the Gauls. 10. The Gauls were 
not friendly to them because they had 'done them harm. 
II. He would not have given them permission to depart, 
if they had been guilty' of treachery. 12. He was not 
ashamed of his cruelty. 

I. IgnSscere. 2. imperftre. 3. parcere. 4. Latin, "it had been per* 
suaded to all.*' 5. Not infin. 6. Express by the supine. 7. aooSre. 
8. nozius, -a, -om. 

LESSON XCVI 

434. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

auzilium fene. to give aid. 

magnopere 5rin. to entreat earnestly* 

For Written Translation — Book IV. 16 

435. The Germans thought that the Rhine bounded the 
power of the Roman people and^ that it was not^ right that 
anything across the river should be under Roman authority. 
^They had been persuaded that Caesar neither dared nor 
could cross the Rhine with an army and^ that he would 
not^ give aid to those that had given* hostages and made* 
friendship. Even^ at that very'^ time ambassadors *from the 
Ubii were earnestly entreating him to take his army across 
^because the Suevi were making war upon them.* For 
these* reasons Caesar decided that he ought to cross the 
river immediately.^® He thought it of great importance to 
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himself and the state that even the farthest German tribes 
should fear for their own^^ fortunes. 

I. And , . . noty neque. 2. Latin, '*it'had been persuaded to them,** 
followed by indir. disc 3. Subjv. Why? 4. etiam. 5. ipse. 6. Gen. 
7. Le. on the authority of the UbiL Cf. sec. 176. 8. siU, as indirect 
reflexive. 9. Use relative for demonstrative. 10. ttatlm. 11. Appo- 
sitional gen. of ipse. 

LESSON XCVII 

436. The Dative of the Indirect Object with Compotinds. — § 370. « ; 37 1 
(228) ; B. 187. Ill; G. 347 ; H. 429 (386) ; H-B. 376. 

437. The Dative with Verbs of Taking Awky.>-§ 381 (229) ; B. iSa 
2. d) ; G. 347. 5 ; H. 427 (385. IL 2) ; H-B. 371. 

438. Many verbs compounded with ad, ante, eon, etc,^ do not 
take the dative. Their doing so depends upon their capacity for 
governing an indirect object (cf. sec. 484). The usage of the best 
writers as recorded in the lexicon is the only safe guide. Transi- 
tive compounds take the accusative (direct object) along witii the 
dative (indirect object), as — Caesar Gallis bellam infert 

439. IDIOMS AVD PHRASES 

proeliS interease. to take part in a battle. 

qa5 . . • e5. the . . . the (followed by a com- 

parative). 

For Oral Translation — Book IV. 17 

440. I. Part of the cavalry did not take part in the bat- 
tle. 2. It was not consistent with Caesar's dignity to cross 
the Rhine with boats. 3. He thought that he ought to 
build a bridge. 4. This was not easy to do, for reasons 
which I shall mention. 5. The river was of great width, 
swiftness, and depth. 6. No one can ^take from C^sar 
the fame* of building this bridge. 7. The beams were so 
joined together that they could withstand the violence of 
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the stream. 8. The Romans deprived* many thousand^ 
Gauls and Germans of life. 9. The barbarians wished to 
injure the bridge. 10. To whom did Caesar assign^ the 
building of the bridge? xx. He placed* his Ugati over* 
the work. 12. The longer the bridge was, the more difficult 
it was to defend. 

I. iiipen with ace. and dat of separation. 2. glSria. 3. aafene. 
4. Dat. of separation followed by the part. gen. 5. trfldere. Cf. sec. 
8S6. 6. pneieere. 

LESSON XCVIII 

441. The Dative of PoMeaeion. — { 373 (231) ; B. 190 ; G. 349; H. 430 
(387) ; H-B. 374. 

442. The Dative of Pozpoae or Bad. — § 382 (233) ; B. 191 ; G. 356; 
H. 433 (390) ; H-B. 360, 361. 

443. Both the dative with esM and habSre with the accusa- 
tive are freely used to express possession with little distinction in 
meaning : — 

^x ,.. « . rmilitiest eqniu. 
The soldier has a horse X ^ ^ ^ 

i^milM equum hahet. 
In expressions of naming the dative with esse is more common. 

444. IDI0H8 AND PHRASES 

pGns in Rh&i5. a bridge over the Rhine. 

alien! metnm inioere. to inspire fear in some one, 

dnnm in lopom conrenire. to assemble in one place. 

For Oral Translation — Book IV. 18, 19 

445. X. The Germans had no bridge over^ the Rhine. 
2. All the work was done within ten days. 3. Caesar has- 
tened into the territory of a tribe whose ^ name was the 
Sqgambri. 4. The bridge was *a great terror to the barba- 
rians. 5. While Caesar was delaying a few days across the 
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Rhine ambassadors came ^to beg for peace. 6. 'He conir 
manded hostages to be brought to him. 7. The Sugambri 
hid themselves in the woods from the time that the bridge 
began to be undertaken. 8. He burned all the building^s 
that they had. 9. The Romans inspired fear in the^Ger* 
mans. 10. Let all that can bear arms meet in one place. 

11. Csesar had many reasons for leading his army across. 

12. He returned to Gaul eighteen days after he had ctossed.. 

13. The friendship of Caesar was 'of the greatiest service to 
the Ubii. 

I. in with the abl. 2. Gen. or dat. 3. Latin, "for a great terror.*' 
4. Could this be expressed by the infin. (cf. sec. 122)? By the supine 
(cf. sec. 808)? 5. Express in two ways. 6. Dat. of purpose. 

LESSON XCIX 

r 

446. The Datiye of Reference. — § 376 (235) ; B. 188 ; G. 352 ; H. 425. 
I, 2, 4 (384. II. I. i), 2); 4); H-B. 366, 369. 

447. The Dative witii Adjectivea. — § 383, 384 (234) ; B. 192 ; G. 359 ; 
H. 434 (39O » H"B* 362. 1-III ; 339- ^* 

448. In Caesaf the adjectives most common with the dative ar^ 
prozimiu, finitimns, and iddneas. 

449. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

longS abesse. to be far away, 

magnO Caesari nam esse. to be of great service to Casar, 

maior navium multitudO. a somewhat large number of 

ships. 
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For Oral Translation — Book IV. 20 • ^ 

450. I. The Gauls have early winters. 2. ^As you set 
out from Gaul) Britain is not far away. 3. The time of the 
year was not suitable* for carrying on wan 4. Aid frdoi 
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Britain was furnished to our enemies. 5. It will be of great 
service to Caesar if he only visits' the island. 6. Strange^ 
to say,^ the harbors of the island were unknown to the 
Gauls. 7. The traders are the *only ones that know any- 
thing about Britain. 8. There is danger for one going there 
rashly. 9. I cannot find out how large the island is. 10.^ Are 
the harbors adapted 'to a somewhat large number of ships 
or not? II. The tribes which inhabit Britain are similar to 
the Gauls. 12. The coast of the island is *near to Gaul. 

I. Latin, *<to those setting out.*' 2. aptos, -a, -11m. 3. Fut. perf. 
Cf. sec. 71. 4. mtrlbili8« -e. 5. Supine. 6. Onas, -a, -am. Cf. sec 
145. 7. Cf. sec. 818. 8. Use the dat. and observe that the text has the 
ace. with ad. 9. fimtimosy -a, -am. 



LESSON C 

451. Review the Rules of Syntax, Lessons lxxxix-xcix. 

452. Review the following idioms and phrases: — 

alicui metom inicere. rnOle passus. 
aliquem alicuias in ySstigid pae- multa milia paasaum. 

nitere. nihil spaU. 

aliquot dieboa ante. n5n lam. 

apnd Caesarem remanSre. omnibna perauadetiir. 

aqoatiSnis caosa. peritoa rei militiria. 

aozilium ferra. persnadet omnibiia. 

contra atqne. p5n8 in ]Ui5n5. 

donu mOitiaeqiie. post diem tertinm. 

fuga despSrata. poteatatem facere. 

longe abesse. proelid interesse. 
magni hoatinm interest (refert). qu9 . . . e5. 

magm mea interest (refert). resistere alicoL 

magnO Caesari nsui esse. terrfi mariqoe. 

magnopete orare. nt erat cOnatitntiiiiu 
maior naviiim multitudS. 
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For Written Translation — Book IV. 21 

453. Before Caesar set out for Britain he sent ahead two 
men, Volusenus and Commius, who, he thought, would be 
suitable for this business.^ The one did not trust himself 
to the barbarians, but^ came back in five days and reported 
what he had seen. The other, (who was) faithful to him, a 
man^ of great* valor, and (one) whose influence in these 
regions was considered of great consequence, he ordered 
to visit what states he could, and to announce that he 
himself would come there as soon as possible, and further 
to urge that they submit to the supremacy of the Roman 
people. Meanwhile he had set out for (the country of) the 
Morini, for from there the passage is the shortest for those' 
desiring to go to the island. 

I. negStiom. 2. Latin, "and.** Cf. sec. 245, note 3. 3. Omit. 4. Latin, 
** the highest." Superlatives are much more common in Latin than in 
English. 

LESSON CI 
The Accusatiye Case 

454. The Direct Object — § 387. «, d (237) ; B. 172 ff. ; G. 330 ; H. 404 
(371); H-B. 390.a. 

455. The Cognate Accusative. — § 390. a, r, </ (238) ; B. 176; G. 332, 
333; H. 409 (371. II) ; H-B. 396. I, 2. 

456. The Accttsative of Extent. — § 425. a, 6 (257) ; B. 181 ; G. 335 ; 
H. 417 (379); H-B. 387. L 

457. Many intransitive verbs become transitive when com- 
pounded with circum, per, praeter, or trans. 

458. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

imperitos RSmanae cSnauetudi- unacquainted with Roman cus- 
n^. toms. 
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satis opportune accidere. to happen very opportunely, 

in fidem accipere. to receive under {one'* s) protection. 

For Oral Translation — Book IV. 22 

459. I. The Morini were distant about ten miles from the 
place where ^ Caesar was equipping his ships. 2. They 
were unacquainted with Roman customs and lived a bar- 
barous life. 3. For this reason they 'made many mistakes. 
4. They sent ambassadors to Caesar to promise "many 
things. 5. This happened very opportunely for Caesar. 
6. On account of the time of year I will count nothing of 
more importance than Britain. 7. I will demand a great 
number of hostages *from them. 8. I advise them this,* 
^that they bring the hostages quickly and be received under 
my protection. 9. Caesar* had about eighty transports for 
carrying over two legions. 10. I think that the transports 
were about eighty feet long and twenty feet wide. 1 1 . To 
whom did Caesar give the rest of the army to lead? To 
certain legati. 12. Ships are often kept by the wind ftom 
coming into port for many hours. 

I. obi. 2. pecc&re with cognate ace. 3. Cognate ace. 4. Latin, <* to 
them." 5. Appositive clause of result. 6. Dat. of poss. 

LESSON CII 

460. Two Accusatives, Direct Object and Predicate Accusative. — § 39 if 
392* 393-^ (239- «); B- ^n\ G. 340; H. 410 (373); H-B. 392. 

461. Two Accusatives, Person and Thing. — § 394, 395. n. 3 ; 396. a (239. 
^. 2.^,r.N.i,R.); B. 178; G.339; H. 41 1-413(374-376); H-B.393.a,^. 

462. Note that petd, pdstulo, and quaerS do not take two accusa- 
tives, but the accusative of the thing and the ablative with ab 
(rarely ex) of the person : — 

anzilium a Caesare petere, to ask aid from Ccesar, 
Mmentum ab sociis pSstulare, to demand corn front the allies. 
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463. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

nayis c5nscendere. to embark, 

tertia fere vigilia solyere. to cast off about midnight, 

hdra die! circiter quarta. about ten o"* clock. 

in ancoris ezspectare. to lie at anchor. 

For Oral Translation — Book IV. 23 

464. I. Caesar demanded a great many hostages from the 
Menapii. 2. The Menapii were asked for a great number 
of hostages by Csesar. 3. The island nearest to Gaul was 
called^ Britain. 4. Caesar embarked and cast off about 
midnight. 5. He reached the island about ten o'clock. 
6. Then he lay at anchor five hours until the rest of the 
ships should arrive there. 7. This place is not at all suit- 
able for landing troops, because the sea is closely hemmed 
in by mountains. 8. The legati asked* Caesar what he had 
learned from Volusenus. 9. He did not conceal* from them 
what he wished done. 10. Both wind and tide were favor- 
able. II. The Romans were not very skillful* in maritime 
affairs. 12. Who taught Caesar navigation? I do not know. 
13. The Britons did not beg Caesar for peace. 

I. appellare. 2. rogare. 3. cel&re. Observe that in this sentence 
as in the preceding the ace. of the thing is expressed by the indirect 
question. 4. peritus, -a, -am. 

LESSON CHI 

465. The Adverbial Accusative. — § 397. a (240. 0, ^) ; 6. 176. 3 ; 185 ; 
G. 333 ; H. 416. 2 (378. 2) ; H-B. 388, 389. 

466. Accusative as Subject of an Infinitive. — § 397. e (240./) ; B. 184 ; 
G. 343. 2 ; H. 415, 610, 612 (536) ; H-B. 398. 

467. By far the most common form of the adverbial accusative 
in Caesar is the adverbial use of neuter pronouns, or of neuter 
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adjectives indefinite in meaning. They are sometimes classed as 
cognate accusatives, sometimes as pure adverbs ; but the line 
cannot be sharply drawn. Examples are multum, plus, pliirimuiA, 
paulum, nihil, quod. These and similar words occur in Csesar 
more than fifty times. 

468. The subject of the infinitive was regarded originally as 
the object of the verb on which the infinitive depended. Thus 
iube5 te vincere is literally, / command you for conquering. Later, 
the accusative came to be used as the subject of the infinitive 
independently of any governing verb, as, militem timere est turpe, 
for a soldier to fear is disgraceful. 

469. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

in alt5 constitui. to be anchored in deep water * 

ex aridd. from dry land. 

mazimam partem. for the most part. 

naves longae. men-of-war. 

For Oral Translation — Book IV. 24, 25 

470. I. These barbarians are generally in the habit of 
using chariots in battle. 2. The Romans^ had the great- 
est difficulty in disembarking.* 3. Why did not the ships 
approach nearer the land ? 4. Because, on account of their 
size, they could be anchored only in deep water. 5. We 
had to jump from the ships and stand in the waves, and were 
greatly hindered *in other respects. 6. The enemy hurled 
their weapons from dry land or advancing a little into the 
water. 7. For these reasons we *for the most part did not 
strive with the same zeal. 8. Caesar says that the men-of- 
war were of great service to the Romans. 9. ^ While his 
men were hesitating, he ordered the men-of-war to be an- 
chored on the exposed flank of the enemy. 10. He thought 
that the enemy would be terrified and retreat. 11. He cried 
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in a loud voice that they * should leap down, unless they 
were willing to betray the eagle to the enemy. 

I. Dat. ofposs. 2. Gen. of gerund. 3. citera, adverbial ace. 4. Ad- 
verbial ace. 5. Abl. abs. 6. Remember that an imperative of direct 
disc, becomes subjv. in indir. 

LESSON CIV 

471. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

signa subseqni. to follow the standards. 

alius alia ex nayi. men from different ships, 

ab latere aperto. on the exposed flank, 

proelium facere. to fight a battle. 

For Written Translation — Book IV. 26, 27 

472. When Caesar noticed that his soldiers could not 
follow the standards and that men from different ships 
joined whatever standard they happened upon and that the 
enemy were hurling weapons on the exposed flank, he com- 
manded aid to be sent to those that were hard pressed. 
But as soon as the Romans stood on dry land, they put the 
enemy to flight ; and the only thing that was lacking to 
Caesar's former good fortune was this, ^that he' had no 
cavalry "with which to pursue the enemy. After this battle 
was fought ambassadors came to ask^ Caesar for peace, and 
said that ^he ought to pardon them because they had made 
war upon him through ignorance. Caesar demanded hos- 
tages, all of whom** they gave in a few days. 

I. Substantive clause with quod. Cf. sec. 208. 2. Dat. of poss. 
3. Rel. clause of purpose. 4. Remember that peto does not take two 
accusatives. 5. Latin, "it ought to be pardoned to them.'' 6. Not 
part. gen. Why ? 
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LESSON CV 
The AUathre Cm* 

473. General ConeidMstioii. — §399(242); B. 213; G. 384; H. 459 
(411); H-B.403. 

474. The AbUtiTe of SeparatioiL — f 400, 401, 402 (243); B. 214; 
G. 390 ; H. 461-466 (414) ; H-B. 408. i, 2, 3 ; 410, 411, 412. 

475. The AUatire of Source, Qrigiii, and MateriaL — § 403. a (244); 
B. 215; G. 395, 396; H. 467-470 (415) ; H-B. 413, 406. 4. 

476. The AUative of Caoae. — §404 (245) ; B. 219; G. 408 ; H. 475 
(416) ; H-B. 444. c. 

477. The ablative of separation regularly takes a preposition 
if the ablative denotes persons. 

478. miOlIS AND PHRASES 

in altnm prOrehL to fut out to sea, 

adverift nocte. in spite of the darkness. 

For Oral Translation — Book IV. 28, 29 

479. I. The ships of the cavalry set sail from the upper 
harbor by Caesar's order.* 2. They trusted to the smooth' 
sea* and gentle breeze.* 3. When they were already seen 
from the camp, a storm ^kept them from the land. 4. The 
wind carried some back to the same place from which they 
had set out. 5. Others, after throwing out the anchors '^in 
vain, of necessity put out to sea again,* in spite of the dark- 
ness. 6. ^The Mediterranean sea 'is without tides. 7. For 
this reason it happened that the Romans did not know that 
the ocean tides are highest at full moon. 8. Caesar was de- 
prived at one time both of his men-of-war and of (his) trans- 
ports. 9. There is no doubt that the enemy rejoiced* at this 
occurrence. 10. Because of this calamity** there was great 
excitement throughout the whole army. 1 1 . Caesar was bom 
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of a noble family.** 12. Commius sprang from the Atreba- 
tian tribe. 13. The ships of the Veneti were made of oak." 

I. iasifl. 2. tranquilltts, -a, -mn. 3. Abl. of cause or dat. after con- 
fIdS. 4. prohibdre. 5. frGstrft. 6. rfirsus. 7. ICare Internum. 8. carere. 
9. Uetlrl. 10. Latin, ** thing." 11. genus. 12. robur. 

LESSON CVl 

480. The Ablatire of Agent. — § 405. n. i, n. 2 (246) ; B. 216 ; G. 401 ; 
H. 467, 468 (4x5. I) ; H-B. 406. I. b, 

481. The Ablative of Comparison. — § 406, 407. a, c (247) ; B. 217 ; G. 
398; H. 471 (417); H-B. 416. d, 

482. The Ablative of Manner. — § 412. 0, ^ (248); B. 220; G. 399; 
H. 473- 3 (419- III); H-B. 445. 1-3; 422. 

483. Distinguish carefully between the ablative of agent which 
requires a preposition a or ab and the ablative of means which is 
expressed without a preposition : — 

a. The Gauls were overcome by the Romans^ Galli a RSmams 
•nperftbantor. 

h^ The Gauls were overcome by the valor of the Romans^ Galli 
Tirtfkte ROm&nSrum superabantur. 

484. Note that after plus, minus, amplius, and longius, the omis- 
sion of quam often has no effect upon the construction. 

485. The ablative of manner without either com or an attribu- 
tive adjective Is rare and limited to a few words that have almost 
the force of adverbs. In Caesar we find the following: animd, 
meiite, inifbril, silentiO. 

48e. nUOMS AHD PHRASES 

afrfia nAoem. to repeur ships, 

optimiia factft. the best thing to do. 

For Oral Transi*ation — Book IV. 30, 31 

487, I. To the chiefs of Britain liberty was dearer^ than 
life, a. Because of the tempest both horsemen, ships, and 
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grain were lacking to the Romans. 3. This camp was 
smaller than usual.^ 4. They judged that the best thing to 
do was to keep us from grain and other supplies. 5. If the 
Romans had been conquered by them, no one thereafter 
would have crossed over to Britain to make war. 6. Caesar 
began to suspect their plans from the fact that they had 
ceased to give hostages. 7. He therefore began to prepare 
his resources for every emergency with the greatest speed.* 
8. How* did the Romans repair their ships? 9. They used 
the timber and bronze of those *that were in the worst con- 
dition. 10. Bronze is better • for ships than iron. 1 1. Every- 
thing was done by the soldiers with the greatest zeal. 

I. cflrns, -a, -nm. 2. solitom, -!. 3. celerit&8. 4. qa5 mod5, abl. of 
manner which has passed into the adverb qndmodo. 5. Follow the text. 
6. atilit. 

LESSON CVII 

488. The Ablative of Means. — § 408, 409 (248. 8); B. 218; G. 401 ; 
H. 476 (420) ; H-B. 423. <j. 

489. The Ablative with iitor^fruor^ etc. — § 410. N. (249) ; B. 218. i; 
G. 407; H. 477 (421. I); H-B. 429. 

490. The Ablative with opus and usus. — § 411 (243.^); B. 218. 2; 
G. 406; H. 477. Ill (414. IV); H-B. 430. i. 

491. Means is expressed in English by with or by. 
In Latin no preposition should be used, 

492. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

Opus est mihi aliqiUl r6. / need something. 

ab hostibns premi. to be hard pressed by the enemy. 

For Oral Translation — Book IV. 32 

493. I. ^Caesar needed both ships and cavalry. 2. While 
he was carrying on war in Britain, he did not enjoy much 
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quiet.^ 3. * At that time part of the soldiers were on guard 
before the gates of the camp. 4. A tenth part of a legion 
is called a cohort. 5. There was need of a guard^ lest the 
enemy ^get possession of the camp. 6. Caesar suspected 
from the dust that the legion which he had sent to gather 
grain was being hard pressed by the enemy. 7. He used 
the cohorts which were on guard ^to set out with him. 8. He 
noticed that the legion was being hard pressed on every side 
by the weapons of the enemy. 9. They laid aside their 
arms while they were engaged in reaping. 10. They hid 
in the woods by night that they might attack the Romans 
suddenly. 11. The Romans were no braver than the Brit- 
ons, but used better weapons. 

I. Latin, *' there was need to Caesar." 2. otimn. 3. id tempoziBy adv. 
ace. with part. gen. 4. praesidium. 5. potior with either the gen. or the 
abl. 6. ad with gerund. 

LESSON CVIII 

494. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

in perpetnum. for ever, 

in onmis partis. in all directions, ' 

For Written Translation — Book IV. 33, 34 

495. The barbarians, thinking the opportunity very favor- 
able both for taking booty and for freeing themselves for 
ever from fear of the Romans, sent messengers in all 
directions to collect infantry and cavalry and war-chariots. 
They trusted^ most of all in the chariots, which, because of 
their strangeness, were more terrible* to the Romans than 
either horsemen or infantry, and generally threw the ranks 
into confusion by the very rattle of their wheels. The char- 
ioteers used them with the greatest skill,* and ran along the 
pole and stood on the yoke ^ while the horses were going at 
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full speed. ^Whenever in battle they dismounted from the 
chariots, they so stationed them that if there * should be 
need of retreat, they could return to them very quickly. 

I. c9iifid5 with abl. of cause or with the dat. 2. honibiliB, -e. 3. tcteii- 
tia. 4. Abl. abs. 5. Fast general condition, cf. sec. S40. 6. Imperf. 
subjv. Why? 

LESSON CIX 

496. The Ablatiye of Accompaniment. — § 413. a, ^ (248. 7); B. 222; 
G. 392 ; H. 473. I ; 474 (419. 1. 1); H-B. 418, 419, 420. 

497. The Ablatiye of Degree of Difference. — § 414 (250) ; B. 223 ; G. 
403 ; H. 479 (423) ; H-B. 424. 

498. The Ablatiye of Qnality or Characteristic. — § 415. a (251)-, B. 
224; G. 400; H. 473. 2 (419. II); H-B. 443. 

499. The English preposition with needs special care in trans- 
lation ; it may denote — 

a. Cause, as in Ae shook with fear (abl. of cause or the ace. 
with propter or ob, sec. 476). 

b. Means, as in he slew him with a sword (abl. of means, 
sec. 488). 

c. Manner, as in ^^ ran with great speed (abl. of manner, 
sec. 482). 

d. Accompaniment, as in he goes with three legions (abl. of 
accompaniment, regularly with cum). 

500. Caesar uses the genitive to express quality more than twice 
as often as the ablative, and observes the following distinctions : — 

a. Numerical statements of measure, number, time, and space 
are in the genitive. 

b. Parts of the body are in the ablative. 

c. Characteristics not included m a ox b may be expressed by 
either case. 

501. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 
maior dimidid. larger by half, 
paucis post h5rl8. a few hoiirs later, 
tempestas nftyigfttidni iddnea. weather suitable for sailing. 
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For Oral Translation — Book IV. 35, 36 

502. I. Caesar set out for Britain with two legions. 2. The 
barbarians' army was larger by half. 3. If we should defeat 
the enemy, they would escape peril by their swiftness. 4. Com- 
mius was a leader of great authority^ among the Atrebates. 

5. Though the ships with the cavalry had not yet arrived, 
yet Commius had brought over some horsemen with him. 

6. The longer the enemy sustained the attack, the more were 
killed. 7. The buildings which were burned were not of great 
size.^ 8. A few hours later on the same day, ambassadors 
were sent by the enemy regarding peace. 9. Caesar feared 
that he would not reach the continent if he set sail with weak 
ships. 10. At the time of the equinox the weather is not 
often suitable for sailing. 

I. dignitfts. 2. mftgnitfidS. 

LESSON CX 

503. Ablative of Price. — §416, 417. b^ c (252); B. 225; G. 404; 
H. 478 (422) ; H-B. 427. I, 2. R. 

504. AbUtiTe of Spediicatioii. — §418. a (253); B. 226; G. 397: 
H. 480 (424) ; H-B. 441. 

505. Ablatiye with dtgnus and indignus, — §418. b (245. a, i); 
B. 226. 2 ; G. 397. 2; H. 481 (421. Ill); H-B. 442. 

506. While price is regularly denoted by the ablative, it should 
be remembered that the four genitives tanti, quanti, pluris, and 
minOris are used with verbs of buying and selling to denote 
indefinite price. 

507. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

arma p5nere. to lay down arms, 

mignS cdnstare. to cost a great price » 
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For Oral Translation — Book IV. 37, 38 

508. I. Many of Caesar's victories cost a great price. 
2. But usually his care for^ the lives ^ of his soldiers was 
worthy of the highest praise. 3. The Romans did not sur- 
pass' the Gauls in valor but in fortune. 4. If you don't 
want to be killed, lay down your arms. 5. Caesar thought 
that the Morini were subdued, but they showed themselves 
unworthy of his friendship. 6. He commanded all the cavalry 
to be sent from the camp for aid to his men. 7. Though 
they fought very bravely for more than four hours, only a 
few had received wounds. 8. For how much did Caesar 
sell* the captives that came into his power? For a very 
great price. 9. Labienus used the legions which had been 
brought back from Britain against the Morini. 10. No one 
was more distinguished^ in war than Caesar. 11. He sur- 
passed* all other generals in number of thanksgivings. 

I. dS with the abl. 2. Singular in Latin. 3. praeetAre with the 
dative. 4. TSndore. 5. cUrus, -a, -um. 
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AbUtiye. Absolute, when not 
permissible, 328 ; agency distin- 
guished from means, 483 ; man- 
ner without com or modifying 
adjecdve, 485 ; means, 491 ; 
quality, 500; separation, 477. 

Adjective agreement with two 
nouns of different genders, 34. 

Adverbial accusative, 467. 

Agency distinguished from means, 

483- 

antequam and pxinaqoam, con- 
structions after, 197. 

Appositive, position of, 27. 

Appositive with a locative, 39. 

Attraction, subjv. of, 293. 

Causal clauses, summary of, 176. 
com causal, 180; constructions 

with, 248; meaning whetuverf 

193; temporal, 192. 
Characteristic, relative clauses of, 

144. 145- 
Clauses, arrangement of, 17, 23. 

Complementary infinitive, 315. 

Concessive clauses, force of the 

concessive particles, 247. 
Conditional clauses of comparison 

with ae si, at si, etc., tenses 

employed, 243. 
Conditions, general, 240. 
Conditions in indirect discourse, 

a73-a75» 282, 283, 289. 



Conditions, particular, 227-229. 
Conor, constructions after, 131. 

Dative. With adjectives, 448; 
with compounds, 438; posses- 
sion, 443; with special verbs, 
431 ; wiA verbs, general prin- 
ciple, 424. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 374. 

dignus, indignus, constructions 
after, 150. 

dnUto, constructions after, 167. 

dam, constructions after, 255. 

dam, donee, quoad, constructions 
after, 202. 

General conditions, 240. 

Genitiye. General rule, 404; in- 
definite price expressed by tanti, 
qttanti,plori8,minorl8,5o6; qual- 
ity, 500 ; with adjectives, 410. 

Gerund and gerundive, difference 
between, 342; gerundive of in- 
transitive verbs, 335 ; gerundive 
of purpose, 336. 

Hindering and oppodng, verbs of, 

166. 
Hortatory subjunctive, 79. 

Imperative in prohibitions, 99. 
Imperfect indicative, 61. 
Indefinite pronouns, summary and 
meaning of, 369. 
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Indirect Discourse. Conditions, 
273-275, 282, 283, 289 ; informal, 
293; prohibitions, 267; ques- 
tions, 266; tenses of infinitive, 
261, 305 ; verbs introducing, 262. 

Indirect questions, 217-219. 

Infinitive. Complementary, verbs 
with, 315; subject of, 468; 
tenses of, 261, 305; present 
translated by English past, 304 ; 
with subject accusative, as ob- 
ject, 310. 

Integral part, subjv. of, 293. 

Interrogatives, 213. 

Intransitive verbs made transitive, 

457. 
ipse as indirect reflexive, 360. 
iubeo, construction after, 131. 

Manner, expressed by abl. without 

cum or a modifying adj., 485. 
Means, ablative of, 491. 

Optative subjunctive, 83, 84. 

Participle, tenses lacking, 326; 
tenses of, 325. 

Particular conditions, 227-229. 

patior, construction after, 131. 

Perfect indicative with force of 
present, 65. 

Perfect participle with force of 
present, 327. 

Place, expressions of, general 
rule, 394. 

plus, minus, amplius, longius, con- 
struction after, 484. 

Potential subjunctive, 94, 95. 

Present tense, translation of, 55; 
with force of future, 56. 



Price, indefinite, tanti, qoantii 

pluris, minoiis, 506. 
Prohibitions, 99 ; in indir. disc, 267. 
Pronouns. Agreement of, 41 ; 

demonstrative, 374; indefinite, 

369- 
Purpose. Expressed by gerun- 
dive, 336; supine, 353; not by 
infinitive, 122; relative clauses 
of, 119, 120; summary of con- 
structions, 137 ; verbs introduc- 
ing substantive clauses of, 129, 
130. 

Quality, genitive and ablative, 500. 

Questions. In indirect discourse, 
266; indirect, 217-219; rhetori- 
cal, 90. 

qui causal, 181. 

quin, quominus, constructions with, 
166. 

quo expressing purpose, 121. 

quod, substantive clauses intro- 
duced by, 208, 209. 

Relative clauses, general statement, 

118. 
Relative clauses of purpose, 119, 

120. 
Relative pronoun agreeing with 

predicate noun, 42; cannot be 

omitted, 368. 
Result clauses, 154, 155. 
Result, substantive clauses of, 162. 
Rhetorical questions, 90. 

Second periphrastic conjugation, 

construction with, 334. 
Separation, ablative of, 477. 
Sequence of tenses, 106, 107. 
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Sabjnnctiye. Hortatory, 79; in 
independent sentences, 78; in 
wishes and prayers (optative), 
83, 84; of integral part or 
attraction, 293; potential, 94, 
95; tenses of, 75; translated 
by English indicative, 77 ; with 
force of English potential, 76. 

Substantive clauses, summary of, 
161; of purpose, 129, 130; of 
result, 162. 

Supine in -u, 354 ; in -um, 353. 

Temporal clauses, general state- 
ment, 185 ; summary of, 184. 

Tenses. Imperfect, 61 ; more 
exact in Latin, 71 ; of infini- 
tive, 261, 305 ; of participle, 325 ; 
of subjunctive, 75 ; perfect, 65 ; 
present, 55, 56 ; sequence of, 106, 
107, 111-114. 

that, meanings and Latin equiva- 
lents, 260; not rendered after 
verbs of saying, 259. 



to not always a sign of the dative» 
425- 

Verbs of asking (peto, postulo, 
quaero), construction after, 462. 

Verbs of hindering and opposing, 
166. 

veto, construction after, 131. 

with, how to be translated, 499. 

Word-Order. Adjective, 1 1 ; ap- 
positive, 27 ; clauses, 17, 23 ; 
common object, 19; common 
subject, 18 ; demonstratives, 11 ; 
emphasis, 4, 3, 10; general dis- 
tinction between Latin and Eng- 
lish, 2 ; general law of euphony, 
20 ; normal order, 5 ; numerals, 
1 1 ; rhetorical order, 9 ; sum, 
position of, 28 ; words referring 
back to a previous sentence, 12. 
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THE MANILIAN LAW* 

I. SULBS FOR AGSBSMENT 

LESSON I 

1. General Focms of Agreement. — Ref. 86. t 

2. Noon in Apposition or as Predicate. — Ref. 88. 

3. An appositive freqaently stands for a relative clause or for 
a clause of time or cause. Especially common in this construc- 
tion are official titles and words like adulesoins, pner, senez, etc., 
expressing time of life : — 

(wko 
Cicero^ * since he - was consul, expelled Catiline from the city, 

^ when he ^ 
Cioer5 cSnsul Catilinam ez nrbe SiSdt. 
Cato began to write history when he was an old man. 
Cats senez historiam scribere institnit. 

4. When a geographical name used as subject is followed by 
orbs, oppidiun, ciyitils, flomen, or the like in apposition, the verb 
and other words in agreement in the predicate agree with the 
appositive rather than with the real subject: — 

Athenae, ndbilissima Graeciae urbs, a Sulla capta est. 
Athens, the most noted city of Greece, was taken by Sulla, 

5. miOMS AND PHRASES 

tempns amicSmm tamporibos to devote time to the demands 

transmittere. of friends, 

optimus quisque. all the best, 

tantnm . . . quantum. as mucM as, 

* Classes reading the Catilinarian Orations first will begin with Lesson xxxv. 
t These references are to the Grammatical Summary at the end of the book. 

I 
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' - For Oral Translation — Chapter i 

6. ^^/The orator ^was to speak from theRostra,* "a place 
whianseemed to him most honorable. /^!^When a youth/ 
the orator devoted all his time to the demands of his friends. 
3. This oration was delivered* at Rome, 'the most noted city 
of Italy. 4. He was the first to be declared elected (as) prae- 
tor. 5. I perceive, fellow-citizens, that the path of honor 
is always open to all the best. 6. Cicero, who was a wide- 
awake man, defended Pompey's cause. 7. I ought to rejoice 
because such a case has been presented. 8. I will show what 
almost daily practice in speaking can accomplish. 9. Cicero, 
when he was praetor, spoke on the military command of Pom- 
pey. 10. Pompey did not have as much military authority 
as he wished. 

I. Second periphrastic. 2. rSstzm, -oroin, N. 3. See sec. 87, b, 4. ado- 
ISscSns, -entis, m. 5. habere. 6. See Part I sec. 29. 

LESSON II 

Hoon in AppoBition or as Predicate — ConHfiued 

7. The particle as standing before an appositive or predicate 
noun is not expressed in Latin : — 

Cicero as consul saved his fatherland, CicerS cdnsul patriam 

cdnserv&yit 
TTiey addressed Cicero as consul, CicerGnem cSnsulem appella- 

ySnmt. 

8. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

ab bellQ discedere. to leave ^ ox give up, the contest 

cum . . . torn. not only . . . but especially. 

yectigalia agontur. the revenues are at stake. 

yectigalia ezercere. to farm revenues. 




RULES FOR AGREEMENT 



/TOR Oral Translation — Chapter 2 



!; Mithradates and Tigranes, two very powerful kings, 
are making war upon our allies. 2. All the allies demand 
Pompey as commander-in-chief for this war. 3. ^ Since Lu- 
cullus has given up the contest, another commander must be 
chosen. 4. Cappadocia, the kingdom of Ariobarzanes, is 
entirely* in the power of the enemy, 5. The glory of the 
Roman people was not only great in all other things, but it 
was especially supreme in the art of war. n^ Pompey ought 
to be chosen because he is the one man ^Vho is feared by 
the enemy. /W[The revenues of the republic, * (which fur- 
nish) the embellishments of peace and the sinews for war, 
are at stake. 8. You should take thought for the property 
of many citizens. 9. The knights farmed the revenues of 
Asia. 10. Cicero defended their cause in view of the rela- 
tionship which he sustained towards them. 

I. See Ref. 84. 2. tStiim or tdta? 3. See Ref. 86. 4. Express by 
apposition. 

LESSON III 

10. Agreement ol Adjectiyes. — Ref. 87. 

II. When an attributive adjective is used with two or more 
substantives, it agrees with the nearest, and may be placed before 
or after the first substantive or after the last: — 

Mtdti filii et filiae '^ 

Fnu mnlti et fniae > many sons and daughters. 

Filii et filiae multaa. 

But not before the last — 

Bilii et mnltae filiae — 

for in that case miittae would be understood as belonging to 
filiae alone. 
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When especially emphatic the adjective is repeated with each 
substantive : — 

Molt! fOii et multae fOiae. 

12. miOMS AND PHRASES 

praeter ceteris gentis. beyond other nations, 

dS aliqnO triumphire. to triumph (for a victory) over 

some one, 
aliquid alicoi dStrahere. to deprive some one of some- 

thing. 




i^OR Oral Translation — Chapters 3 and 4 

19. I. Pompey was of remarkable wisdom and valor. 
2. He waged wars on all lands and seas. 3. Cicero says 
that the Romans were always eager beyond other nations 
for praise. 4. That king by a single order massacred all 
the Romans in all Asia. 5. Since that time he has already 
reigned twenty-three years. 6. Sulla, when he was procon- 
sul, triumphed (for a victory) over Mithradates. f^The king 
is devoting all the time that is left ^ to preparing great fleets 
and armies. 8. Ambassadors and letters were sent even to 
Spain. 9. Pompey had more good fortune than Sertorius. 
ID. I shall so speak about Lucullus that my speech will not 
deprive him of true praise. 11. Pompey's wisdom and valor 
were remarkable. 

I. ad with the gerundive. 

LESSON IV 

14. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

libertatem inunintttam neglegere. to be indifferent to the infringe' 

ment of liberties, 
ifis ligitiGiiis. the right of ambassadors. 



RULES FOR AGREEMENT 5 

For Written Translation — Chapter 5 

N.B. Before writing this exercise, review thoroughly the rules for 
word-order given in the first four lessons of Part I. 

15. ^Can you not, fellow-citizens, defend the great' repu- 
tation of your sovereignty handed down to you by your an- 
cestors, who were not indifferent to the infringement of 
their liberties, but, when' the right of ambassadors was vio- 
lated merely by an (insolent) word, desired to destroy Cor- 
inth, the ornament of entire Greece? ^How long will you 
permit this king to go' unpunished, who has slaughtered 
thousands of our citizens and allies an^ has punished an 
ambassa|k>r of the Roman people with every kind of tor- 
tureirNow all the states in all Asia and Greece 'cherish 
this same desire : (namely,) ^that you dispatch the one man 
by whom the attacks of the enemy can be stayed. 

I. Question introduced by nSime. 2. Ladn, '*so great." 3. Latin 
" because *' or '* since." 4. quam difl. 5. Latin ** be." 6. Latin, " wish 
this same thing." 7. An appositive clause of purpose, see Ref. 118. 

LESSON V 

Agreement of Adjectives — Continued 

16. Latin often uses an adjective agreeing with the subject or 
object, where our idiom requires an adverb modifying the verb : e.g. 

/ heard him gladly 

1 (/, glad^ heard him.) 



or 
/ was glad to hear him ^ 



This adverbial use is exemplified especially with — 
a. Adjectives of feeling or emotion, as laetns, libSns, timidua, 
maastns, invftas, etc. 

h. Adjectives of manner or description, as sciSns, inscifins, prfr 
etc. 
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c. Adjectives of place, time, or number, as inferior, snperior, 
snmmiis, primns, ultimus, unus, sSlus, etc. 

17. When a difference in meaning exists between the use of the 
adverb and the adjective, the Latin always makes the distinction 
clear, while the English is often ambiguous.* 

18. miOMS AND PHRASES 

pximns (-a, -nm). first. 

primO. at firsts at the beginnings 



{for the first time. 



prfoiimi. 

in the first place, 

antecellere omnibus terris. to excel all lands, 

yecUga^us frui. to enjoy revenues. 

For Oral Translation — Chapter 6 




19. I. The allies were glad to see Pompey {or saw Pompey 
gladly). 2. We are not the first to carry on war for the 
sake of allies. 3. The revenues of Asia for the first time 
hardly sufficed for the defense of that province. 4. Asia 
should be protected from fear of loss, because in reve- 
nues she excels all lands. 5. First fear of loss, then loss 
itself, caused disaster. (^We are not the first to defend 
the safety of allies. 7. Our ancestors waged war with the 
Carthaginians for^ the same reason. 8. When the forces 
of the enemy were not far away, they prudently* deserted 

• Compare the ambiguity of the English / read this letter first with the 
clearness of the following Latin versions : — 

a, I read this letter first (/ was the first to read this letier)^ tfg^ pnmiis 

hanc epistulam ISgi. 

b, I read this Utter first if his is the first later which I read), haiic piimam 

epistnlam ISgi. 
e. I read this letter first {for the first time), hanc epistulam piimum IfigL 
d, I read this letter first {then I copied it), hanc epistulam piimum 1S|^ 

(deinde trftnscripsi). 
«. / read this letter first {at first), hanc epistulam pilmS ISgL 



RULES FOR AGREEMENT 7 

the fields. (^ Stock-raising, agriculture, and commerce * are 
*of great profit* to a province. lo. If you wish to enjoy 
greater revenues, you must free the revenue-collectors from 
the fear of disaster. 

I. dfi. 2. pxfldfiu. 3. Latin, '* sailing of traders." 4. Two datiyes. 
5* frfictna. 

LESSON VI 

20. Agreement of Verb with Subject. — Ref . 80, 81. 

21. A collective noun, like pars, mnltitudS, ezercitns, etc., regu- 
larly takes a singular verb. The so-called construction according 
to sense ^ by which a plural verb is used in such cases, is so rare in 
the best prose that it is better avoided. 

22. With two or more singular subjects referring to persons the 
verb is regularly plural, but if the subjects are things the verb 
usually agrees with the nearest subject This is especially the 
case when the subjects are words of related meaning constituting 
a unity of thought : — 

Segi principatus atque imperium traditum est, the chief com- 
tnand and sovereignty were surrendered to the king, 

a. The phrase senatns populusque R5manas regularly takes a 
singular verb, as these subjects taken together form a single unit 

23. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

bona conlocata habere. to have property invested, 

alicui cdnsulere. to look out for some one^s inter- 

ests. 
aliqaem cftnsnlere. to ask some one^s adpice. 

magni refert. // is of great importance. 

For Oral Translation — Chapter 7 

24. I. A great number of the citizens have property 
invested in that province. 2 j First I intend to speak about 
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the revenue-collectors, whose affairs and fortunes ought to 
* receive your careful attention. 3. The revenue-collectors 
are honorable and rich ; ^a point not to be overlooked by you. 
4. You ought to look out for the interests of these active and 
industrious men in their absence. (5?\Fory in the first place, 
this (fact) is of great importance, that the revenues are the 
sinews of the commonwealth. 6. In the next place, 'when 
many lose great fortunes in Asia, payment becomes difficult 
at Rome. 7. Disaster and loss^ of the citizens cannot be 
separated from disaster and loss to the state. NSLJA^e ought to 
remember ^what that same Asia and that same Mithradates 
taught us at the beginning of the war. " 9. The glory of your 
name and the safety of the allies are involved in this war. 

I. Latin, "be for a care to you." 2. Latin, << which thing ought not 
to be, etc" See sec. 27. b, 3. A general condition. See Ref. 48. 
4. ditiimentam. 5. Indir. quest. 

LESSON VII 

25. Agreement of Pronouns. — Ref. 29, and Part I sec. 41, 42. 

26. When a relative has for its antecedent a noun accompanied 
by an appositive, the relative may agree with either: — 

Flttmen Rhenus \ g,.^^ \ agrum HelyStiSmm a Germanu dividit. 

The river Rhine which separates the territory of the 
Helvetians from the Germans, 

27. The antecedent of a relative is put in the relative 
clause — 

a. When the relative clause stands first : — 

Quae pars ciyitatis calamit&tem popnl5 RdmanS intnlerat, aa 
princeps poenas persolyit, that part of the state which 
had brought disaster upon the Roman people was the first 
to pay the penalty. 
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b. When the antecedent is in apposition with the main clause 
or some word in it : — 

Gallia quae terra yinO abnndat, Gaul^ the land that abounds 
in wine. 

28. miOMS AND PHRASBS 

classem dSprimere. to sink a fleet. 

legi obtrectare. to object to a law or measure. 

For Oral Translation — Chapter 8 

(29. li?)Asia, the province which we ^are to defend, is rich 
aim^ertile. 2. Cyzicus, a city of Asia which was very 
famous, was rescued by the valor of LucuUus. 3. LucuUus 
and Mithradates were great generals. ^xThe persistence 
and wisdom of LucuUus were^ so great that he ^deserved 
to be feared. (2>A- great fleet, • which was being hurried to 
Italy, was sunk by the same general. ^6^ The town Sinope, 
in which was a residence of the king, was captured. 7. A 
town which was called Amisus was thrown open to our legions 
for the first time. 8. The king, stripped of his ancestral 
realm, fled as a suppliant to other kings. 9. All the allies 
and subject states were safe. 10. You who oppose this 
law have not bestowed as much praise on LucuUus as you 
ought 

I. Second periphrastic. 2. See sec. 32. 3. Place the rel. clause 
first. 

LESSON VIII 

30. miOMS and phrases 

vis anri. a quantity of gold. 

5 manibna effagere. to escape, 

praetw ipeiii. beyond expectation. 
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For Written Translation — Chapter 9 

31. When Mithradates^ fled from Pontus, a land which had 
hitherto been closed to the Roman people, he left behind a 
very great quantity of gold and silver and all sorts of beautiful 
things which he had ^ taken as plunder from all Asia, in order 
that while the Romans 'were collecting these he might escape 
to Armenia, which was^ the realm of his son-in-law.*^ •After 
retreating thither, he was assisted beyond his expectation by 
the resources of many kings and nations who had been aroused 
by the alarming^ report that the Romans had led an army 
into those regions to plunder a very rich and sacred shrine. 

I. See Part I, sec. 18. 2. diripere. 3. Attracted into the subjv. 
4. Not attracted, because parenthetic in character. 5. geher. 6. Latin, 
" whither (quo) when he had betaken himself." 7. grayis, -e. 

II. THE SYNTAX OF NOUNS 
LESSON IX 

The Nominatiye and Vocatiye Cases (cf . below) 

32. The vocative rarely stands first, but is inserted after the 
first word or words, preferably after a verb or pronoun of the sec- 
ond person. The interjection O is usually omitted : — 

Vincere scis, Hannibal ; victoria uti nescis, Hannibal, you know 
hew to conquer y but do not know how to use your victory, 

33. The Latin equivalent for English dear m address (as in 
Dear Sir) is carissimus, or optimus, as optima or carissime Mftrce, 
my dear Marcus I 

34. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

restat ut dicam. // remains for me to speak. 

scientia rei mnitaris. knowledge of the science of war, 

hominSs qui nunc sunt the men of our day. 



THE SYNTAX OF NOUNS II. 

For Oral Translation — Chapter io 

35. I . It remains for me to speak of choosing a general for 
this war. 2. Who above all others, fellow-citizens, ought to 
be placed in control of such important interests ^ ? (xA You 
are the only one, Pompey,^ in whom are (found) the four 
qualities^ of a supreme commander. /4^Great knowledge 
of the science of war, high character, prestige, and good 
fortune are especially necessary in this war. 5. Pompey 
went from school to the army of his father, a distinguished 
general. 6. Has any one waged more wars than Pompey or 
fought with the enemy more frequently? 7. The fortune of 
the state trained him in all kinds of warfare. 8. There is 
nothing 'pertaining to experience in war ^ which has escaped 
the knowledge of this man. 9. By your campaigns, Pom- 
pey, you have not only waged wars, but also finished them. 

*When you were praetor, my dear Marcus, you said that 
inpey had surpassed in fame all the men of our day. 

I. r8s. 2. See grammar for vocative case of proper nouns in -ina. 
5. Latin << placed in." 4. See Ref. 86. 5. See sec. 8. 

LESSON X 

The Accosatiye Case 

36. Direct Object, Cognate Accasatiye, AdyerUal Accnsatlve, Ref. 18, 
19, 20, and Part I sec 467, 467 ; PUce to which, Ref. 106. 

37. A cognate accusative is sometimes found after intransitive 
verbs which do not otherwise govern the accusative, e.g. vivere 
vitam, currere corsom, iter ire. Such an accusative is regularly 
limited by an adjective or by a genitive : — 

Vitam ittcnndam visit, ^ lived a happy life. 

The cognate accusative is much more common in poetry than 
In prose. 
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38. The neuter of a pronoun or adjective is often used as adver- 
bial or cognate accusative with verbs which would take a different 
construction of a substantive ; e.g. illud glSrior, / boast ofthatj but 
OMi victSria gl5rior, / boast of my victory. 

39. Transitive compound verbs meaning to transport or lead 
across (trinsdnoere, traioere, etc.) may take two accusatives or may 
repeat the preposition before the second accusative ; hence, — 

He led the army across r^e^itum Rhenum transduxit, 

the Rhine, lexercitum trans Rhenum transduxit. 

40. miOMS AND PHRASES 

celeritas in c5nficiendS. quickness of execution. 

ab aliqu5 victSriam reportare. to win a victory over some one. 

mare refertnm praedSnum. a sea full of pirates. 

For Oral Translation — Chapter ii 

41. (wWhat words* are there which any one can find 
worthy of the virtue of Pompey? 2. Of what do you boast, 
Cicero? 3. I boast of the virtues of Pompey. 4. His 
quickness of execution was ^greater than (that) of any other 
general that I have seen. 5. He performed famous deeds* 
and won great victories over his enemies in Italy, Sicily, and 
Africa. 6. He also lived a good life, a fact^ of which all these 
lands are witnesses. 7. He led our legions across the Alps. 
8. Then he crossed the mountains into Spain. 9. At the time 
of the Servile War aid was sought from him in his absence. 
10. What harbor is safe, when all the seas are full of pirates ? 
aOWho would have thought that a single general could fin- 
ish such a war in one year ? 12. Fellow-citizens, *how many 
islands have you protected with your fleets during these years? 

I. Latin, "speech." 2. Follow the idiom of the text. 3. fadnns, 
-oxit, N. 4. ris. Latin, ** of which fact." Why ? 5. Two datives, as 
in the text. 
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LESSON XI 

The AocoMtlT* CMe — CmHmud 

42. Two AceoMtlTts : DIreet Object and Predicate AeoiiMtlTe»Ref.S4, 
AcaseatiTe cf the Penon aad of the TUag, Ref . 85 ; Time and Space, Ref . 
188, 81 ; Qfeek Accoaattye or AccnaatiTe of SpedficatioiL 

43. Two accusatives of the same person or thing (direct object 
and predicate accusative) are used especially after — 

appellire, to name, call. dicero, to appoint, name, call, 
creftxa, to elect. faoere, to make. 

reddero, to render (2d ace. an adjective). 
For the passive of xeddera, use fieri 

44. Two accusatives, one of the person and the other of the 
thing, are commonly found only after docCre, to teach, and cSlare, 
to conceal. Other verbs of this class usually take the ablative 
with ab, ez, or d5 instead of a second accusative. The proper 
construction in each case is best learned from the lexicon. 

45. The Greek Accusative or Accusative of Specification is 
rare in the best prose. Its place is taken by the ablative. 

46. IDIOMS AlfD PHRASES 

ienfttns popnlosque ROmanua. the senate and the Roman peo- 

pie. 
bellnm apparto. to prepare for war. 

For Oral Translation — Chapter 12 

47. I. Formerly the protection of the sovereign power 
rendered the fortunes of the allies safe. 2. Shall I complain 
that Cnidos and Colophon have been captured? 3. You 
can see the enemy's fleet before the mouth of the Tiber. 
4« Cicero calls the disaster at Ostia a disgrace to the repub- 
lic. 5. If ^the senate and the Roman people should elect 
Pompey commander-in-chief, he would soon crush the pirates. 
6. Sicily and Africa have for many years been called the 
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life and breath of the republic. 7. Are you unaware that 
these lands are in the power of the pirates ? 8. Pompey 
sailed with such speed that the pirates were unable to con- 
ceal themselves from him. 9. ^He made this boast, that in 
forty-nine days all the pirates were either killed or captured. 
10. A fleet of the enemy before the mouth of the Tiber 
showed * the Romans the danger of the republic. 1 1 . Pompey 
prepared for war at the close of winter. 

I. Cf. sec. 22. a. 2. Latin, **he boasted this." Cf. sec. 88. 
3. Latin, "taught." 

LESSON XII 

48. Review the Rules of Syntax, Lessons i-xi. 

49. Review the following idioms and phrases : — 

ab aliqtt5 yictSriam reportare. magm refert. 

ab bello discedere. mare refertnm TOMgddnnm. 

alicui cSnsulere. opumuk^^ junqtlfr^ 

aliquem cdnsulere. praeter ceteras gentis. 

aliquid alicui detrahere. primtts — primo — primnm. 

antecellere omnibus terris. restat at dicam. 

bellum apparare. scientia rei militarls. 

bona conlocata habere. senatus populusqne ROmaniu. 

celeritas in c5nficiend5. sub iugum mittera. 

classem deprimere. &iftubi ! .'. quai^m. 

com . . . turn. tempuB amic5ram temporibns 

dS aliqnS triumphare. transmittere. / ^^^ 

hominSs qui nunc sunt. yectigalia aguntur. 

i&i ]£gati5ni8. yectigalia exercm. 

les^ obtrect&re. yectigilibna froL 

libertatem imminutam neglegen. 

For Written Translation — Chapter 13 

50. Pompey so excels other generals that we do not won- 
der that the peoples^ of Asia among whom he ^is passing 
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I 

the winter call him divine. For it must be confessed that^ 
in comparison with others, his good qualities are conspicu* 
ous, and that he restrains not only himself but his army as 
well. Recall what great disasters the avarice of commanders 
and of armies has brought upon the state./ Money taken 
from the treasury for the conduct of the wAr has been left 
in Rome at interest, and the winter quarters of our legions 
during these years have destroyed more cities than the arms 
of the enemy. But this man's army has harmed no peaceful 
citizen, neither has it compelled any one to contribute money. 

I . nitid, -Suit, F. 2. This is in a parenthetical clause not essential to the 
thought. Will the verb be in the indie, or in the subjv, ? Cf. Ref. 11I7« 

LESSON XIII 

The Datiye Case 

51. Oenexal Role for the Datiye, Ref. 44 ; Indixect Object, Ref. 48, Part I 
sec. 484-486; with Special VextNi, Ref. 49, Part I sec. 481 ; with PassiTi 
Intranaitiye Verbs, Ref. 60 ; with Compounds, Ref. 47, Part I sec. 488. 

52. The commoner intransitive verbs taking the dative are — 
wdSb^ yield, minor, threaten, 

c5nfid5, trust. laooA^ injure, 

cr6dB, believe. n&bS, marry, 

diffidS, distrust, parc5, spare, 

iaYe^, favor. P&re5, obiy, 

igndacS, pardon. peran&deS, persuade, 

imperd, order. placed, please. 

iavUMf envy. lesistO, resist. 

irascor, be angry with, aerriS, serve. 

medeor, heal, otuded, be eager for, 

53. The constructions after verbs (transitive and intransitive) 
compounded with prepositions are various and depend upon usage 
or the caprice of the language, rather than upon any clear gram- 
matical distinction. Sometimes the same verb will govern the 
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dative or the accusative or take the accusative with a preposition 
with no apparent difference in meaning ; for example, — 

io swim to the shifs^ adn&re- ad na^. 

^navibus. 

The following practical suggestions are helpful : — 

a. The compounds of sum — desum, obsiun, praesum, prOsiim, 
snbsum, supersum — always take the dative. 

b. Compounds expressing motion may take the dative when the 
motion v& figurative. When the motion is literal^ a preposition 
follows with its regular case, the preposition used being in most 
cases the same as that with which the verb is compounded: — 

Fear fell upon the army (figurative motion), terror exerdtid 

incidit. 
He fell into the water (literal motion), in aqnam incidit. 

r. In cases of doubt consult the lexicon for the usage of the 
best writers. 

54. Note carefully the two constructions tibi libnun d9n0, 1 ffve 
you a booky and te libro ddno, / present you with a book; urbi 
moenia circumdd, I build walls around the city, and urbem moenibu 
circumd5, / surround the city with walls, 

55. IDI0H8 AND PHRASES 

n5bis persuadet. he persucuies us, 

n5bi8 persuadetor. we are persuaded, 

c5pia dicen^ fluency in speaking, 

difficile dictu. difficult to say. 

For Oral Translation — Chapter 14 

56. V *We are convinced that Pompey was of great self- 
controi in all matters. ^ He was able to resist the tempta- 
tions^ that were wont to delay others. 3. 'We all know 
that ^love of pleasure did not call him from his determined 
course. 4^)^onquering generals used to present their friends 
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at Rome with Greek statues (write in two ways), 5. I do 
not doubt that all look at Pompey as if (he were) some one 
sent down from heaven. 6. Formerly, believe me, the magis- 
trates were of such self-control that foreign nations preferred 
to serve the Roman people rather than rule over others. 
7. Pompey lacked' neither dignity nor fluency in speaking. 
(^9i^ It is difficult to say whether he excels the leading men more 
m dignity, or the lowest in affability. 9. Bring light to those 
nations, Pompey, that they may see the splendor of our power. 

I. Perfect of persoftdeo, the thought being we have been persueuUd 
(and hence are convinced). 2. Latin, " things." 3. inter omnia cdnstat, 
with ace. and infin. 4. Translate **love of pleasure" by one word. 
5. ditom. In Latin the subject is " neither dignity nor fluency." 



LESSON XIV 

The Dative Cam — Continued 

57. The DatiTe of Potseitioii, Ref. 61 ; Agent, Ret 46 ; Reference or 
Interest, Ref. 6S. 

58. In Latin there are four ways of expressing possession : — 

a. Patrls est domiis, the house is father^ s, 

b. Mea est domus, the house is mine. 

The genitive is used (as in cC) to answer the question whose is 
it? A possessive pronoun is used (as in d) for the genitive of a 
personal pronoun. 

c. Patri est domus, 1 ^ ^, , , 

. ^ ^ ^ / ^ ^ > father has a house, 

d. Pater domum habet, y 

These answer the question what has hef 

59. The possession of mental, moral, or physical characteristics 
is best expressed by the verb smn followed by the ablative with in 
or by the ablative or genitive of description : — 

fin patre est magnum ingenium. 
pater est magnS ingeni5. 
pater est migni ingeni 
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miOHS AVD PHRASES 

n&nini dnbinm est no one doubts. 

orbis terrae, or wbis terrftrom. the earth. 
Tehementer pertmere ad. to have much to do with^ to 

appertain closely to. 




For Oral Translation — Chapter 15 

61. . ;(. . Surely no one doubts that that commander has the 
highest prestige. 2. ^As you think about his exploits, it 
must be acknowledged that no one on earth ever had a more 
illustrious name. ^P^^ has much to do with the conduct of 
a war what opinionthe enemy have of the general. 4. The 
Forum was crowded on the day that he was appointed com- 
mander over the maritime war. (^S>>^f the Roman people had 
not 'demanded him as commander/^ such a sudden fall in 
the price of grain would not have followed. 6. The allies 
feared because the province did not have a sufficiently strong 
garrison. 7. Whose arrival checked Mithradates and Ti- 
graneSy (who were) threatening Asia with great forces? Pom- 
pey's. 8. The Romans suffered a defeat in the kingdom (of) 
Pontus, which* belonged to Mithradates. 9. We must pre- 
serve the allies and tributaries. 10. Is any one ignorant of 
what Pompey's name and fame will accomplish? 

I. The dative of reference expressed by the dative plaral of the 
present participle. 2. Latin, '* demanded him /or itself ^^ dat. of ref. 
3. Follow the text. 4. Cf. sec 26. 
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LESSON XV 

TIM DatiTe C«se — Continued 

62. The Dative of Porpoae or Bnd, Ref . 62 ; with AdjoctiToa, Ref. 46. 

63. In the dative of purpose, or end for which, observe, — 

a. That the end for which is expressed by an abstract noun in 
the singular^ never in the plural : — 

Arma erant pueris d5n5 (not ddms), the arms were (for) gifts 
to the boys, 

b. That this noun is never modified by an adjective, excepting 
one expressing degree like m&gnus, mazimiis, minor, etc. : — 

Haec res mihi magnae curae est, this matter is a great anxiety 
to me, 

c. That this noun is never modified by a genitive. 
Therefore, do npt translate the laws are for the benefit of all 

the citizens by ISgSs utilitati omnium avium sunt, but rather legSs 
vtilitati omnibus dvibus sunt. 

64. Adjectives ordinarily followed by the dative occasionally 
take other constructions, especially the accusative with ad or in. 
Propior and prozimus may take the accusative without a preposition. 

65. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

reliquum est ut dic&mus (cf. also it remains for us to say, 

sec. 84). 

res bene gereie. to conduct affairs successfully » 

domi militiaeque. at home and in the field, 

h5c tant^ bom. this great blessing, 

V< ' For Oral Translation — Chapter 16 

"^6. I. Crete is an island near to Greece. '^ Pompey's 
prestige was of great advantage to the Romans/ 3. Did not 
all the states of Crete wish to surrender to him "i y^ It was 
annoying to those that envied^ Pompey ^that an ambassador 
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was sent to him. 5. You can estimate, fellow-citizens, how 
much influence this prestige has. 6. It remains for us to say 
a few words about good fortune. 7. We ought to speak 
about good fortune with *fear and trembling. (8r)Scipio, 
Marius, and the other great commanders ^had not only valor 
but also good fortune. 9. For the successful conduct of 
great affairs there was no one like Pompey. 10. At home 
and in the field, on land and sea, all things seemed to follow 
his wishes. 11. No one has ever ventured to ask so much 
for himself or for the commonwealth. 12. The gods have 
bestowed on us this great blessing. 

T. Cf. sec. 62. 2. A qaod-clause with the indie. 3. Translate by one 
word. 4. Cf. sec 69. 

LESSON XVI 

67. miOHS AND PHRASES 

amans patriae or rei piiblicae. patriotic. 

pliirimam in re publica yalere. to have vety great influence in 

public affairs. 
gittiasimum popiil5 esse. to be very popular. 

facnltas dicendi. eloquence. 

-For Written Translation — Chapter 17 

68. Although Cicero was persuaded that this great and 
dangerous war should be intrusted to Pompey, yet Catulus 
and Hortensius, very distinguished and patriotic men who 
had very great influence in public affairs, differed with that 
opinion. They conceded that Pompey alone ^possessed all 
the highest qualities, but declared that *too much power 
ought not to be given to one man ; and Hortensius espe- 
cially, who was very popular and, as'^ an orator, excelled in 
eloquence all the Roman^ * except Cicero, spoke at length 
against that measure. /But ^even they had to confess that 
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the Romans * would not have retained the sovereignty of the 
world, had Pompey not been appointed commander against 
the pirates. 

I. Cf. sec 69. .2. Latin, «that all things ought not, etc^ 3. ot 
4. Express by abL abs., "Cicero being excepted (exdpere)." 5. ipse. 
6. As teaeS has no future infinitive we must use fotflxum fniste ot with 
the snbJY. 

LESSON XVII 

The OenitlTe Case 

69. Oeneial Rolea for the GeaitiTe, Ref. 56, Part I sec. 404 ; Poa- 
seaaiTe Genitive, Ref. 6$; GeaWve of Katarial, Ref. 59; Geuitive of 
Quality, Ref. 64; Subjective Genitive, Ref. 65; Objective Genitive, 
Ref. 60; Partitive Genitive, Ref. 61. 

70. A preposition with its object often takes the place of an 
objective genitive, especially when the governing noun is modified 
by a possessive pronoun or by a genitive, hence — my love for you^ 
mens in tS amor rather than mens tni amor ; the consuVs services to 
the country y cSnsolia in patriam benefida rather than o&naulia patriae 
beneflcia. 

71. The subjective genitive of the personal pronouns (mei, tu, 
sni, noatri, vwtxi) is not used. Instead of these we should use the 
corresponding possessives. For example, a friend of mine should 
never be rendered amiciia m^ but anucns meus. 

72. With reference to the genitive and the ablative of qual« 
ity or description the following statements may be made : — 

a. Designations of measure^ numder, timty weight, space, age, 
and rank are regularly in the genitive : — 

FMsa pedum trium, a ditch of three feet, 
Poer deoem annSmm, a boy of ten years, 

b. Descriptions of the body and personal appearance are regu 
larly in the ablative .* — 

HomO hnmin statOrft, a man of small stature. 
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c. Qualities that lack permanence are expressed by the ablative 
This applies especially to the description of passing emotions and 
feelings: — 

BooS animtt est, he is of good courage, 

d. Permanent and essential qualities may be escpressed by either 
the genitive or the ablative : — 

CatA dngaUri prQdentia (or singnUris prndentiae) erat, Cato 
was of remarkable sagacity. 

Finally, it should be noted that neither the genitive nor the 
ablative may stand without an attributive adjective of degree like 
m&gniis, parvus, sumnins, etc. 

73. The partitive genitive denotes the whole of which Tifiart is 
taken. Hence it is obvious that if not merely a part but the whole 
is taken there can be no partitive genitive. While then we say 
mi^^ pars hdrum, a great part of these^ using the partitive geni- 
tive, we cannot say omnSs ]i5mm for all ofthese^ but rather omnHs hL 

74. It is important to remember that the partitive genitive is 
not usual after cardinal numerals or quidam, but that ez or d5 with 
the ablative is used instead. 

76. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

Pomp810 duos. under the leadership of Pont» 

pey, 
amor in patriam. love of country, 

pudet mi. / am ashamed. 

. / For Oral Translation — Chapter i8 

.76. I. Both Catulus and Hortensius were very patriotic 
,2» How much authority do you think should be given to 
one (man)? 3«. Under the leadership of Pompey, we shall 
again ^ adorn this place with the spoils of fleets. 4. Pom- 
pey's love of country and knowledge of war were extraordi- 
nary. 5., Cicero's friendship for Pompey 'led him to say 
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V 

that the latter possessed *all the noblest qualities. 6. Was 
Gabinius a friend of yours ? 7. Of all these states the Car- 
thaginians were the most powerful on the sea. 8. What 
island is so small that it does not defend some part of its 
coast region ? 9. At the time when our ancestors were con- 
quering Antiochus, they were not ashamed to ascend to this 
place. /losvWas the island Delos of great size? 11. ^By 
no means. Of all the islands lying* in the iEgean Sea it 
was almost* the smallest. 12. For several years the Romans 
had not been a match for the pirates. 

I. rflnns. 2. addflccra with at'and the subjy. 3. Latin, *<all things 
in the highest degree." 4. minimi. 5. Latin, ''placed." 6. props. 

LESSON XVIII 

The GenitiTS Case — Continued 

77. The Predicate OenitiTe, Ref. 68; The OenltlTe with AdjectiTes, 
Ref. 67; The OenitiTe with Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting, 
Ref. 70. 

78. Note the two possible ways of rendering expressions like 
the following : — 

// is foolish, est stnltum or est stnlti. 
// is folly, est stnltitia or est stultitiae. 

N.B. Of these forms of expression the predicate genitive is the 
more common, and is the only form admissible with adjectives of 
the third declension. Hence — 

// is wise, est sapientis, never est sapiSns. 

79. Among the more common adjectives with the genitive are^ 

capidus,'^ , . imperitns, unskilled, 

aridns, j mempr, mindful, 

cOnscius, conscious. immemor, unmindful, 

ignims, ignorant, porticeps, sharing in, 

peritas, skilled. ezpers, without a share in* 
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plStta8,/»//. impotiiui, weak. 

inops, destitute, similis, like. 

egSna, in want of. dissimilis, unlike. 
potSns, ruling, controlling. 

80. There are many exceptions to the rule that verbs of 
remembering and forgetting take the genitive. Note the 
following : — 

a. Neuter pronouns and adjectives after such verbs are always 
in the accusative. 

b. After reoordor the thing remembered is in the accusative, 
the person in the ablative with dS. 

81. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

ars dioendi. the art of speaking. 

auctOrilflti obtemperare. to submit to authority. 

terra marique. on land and sea. 

rSs gestae. exploits. 

For Oral Translation — Chapter 19 

^2. y^^No one was more skilled in the art of speaking 
than Hortensius^ \?vP^ y^^ recall the things which he said? 
3. Gabinius wsi^ desirous of appointing Pompey commander- 
in-chief. ''4. ,)(rhe Roman people did not think it wise to sub- 
mit to his l^thority. 5. We seem at last to be ruling over all 
peoples and tribes on land and sea. 6. Pompey did not forget 
Gabuiius. 7. He asked that Gabinius serve as his lieutenant 
lf\He thought that Gabinius ought to share in the glory of 
the general. 9. ^Certain ones ^said that Gabinius could 
not be lieutenant the next year after he had been tribune. 
10. I hope /that the senate will be mindful of Pompey's ex- 
ploits, ys. ^ ought not to be without a share in this war which 
^belongs^oine by peculiar right. (12".. Nothing but a veto will 
prevent Cicero from defending th^ rights* of the people. 

I. qnldam. 2. said . . . not, negAie. 3. Cf. sec 58. 4. Sing, in Latin. 
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LESSON XIX 

The Geoitiye Case — Continued 

83. The Genitive with Verbs of Feeling, Ref . 66 ; with refert and 
interest, Ref. 67; with Verbs of Judicial Action, Ref. 68 ; with Verbs of 
Plenty and Want, Ref. 69. 

84. The neuter of a pronoun with miseret, paenitet, etc., is not 
in the genitive, but in the nominative as subject. 

H5c pudet mS, lam ashamed of this (lit this shames me), 

85. The genitive with rSfert seems best explained as dependent on 
some form of res bound up in the verb. On that theory rSf ert Caesaris 
is perhaps equivalent to rem fert Caesaris. The ablative singular femi- 
nine of the possessive (meft, tua, soft, etc.), used instead of the geni- 
tive of the personal pronouns, seems to have agreed originally with the 
form of res in the verb. The construction after interest follows that 
of refert because of the similarity in meaning of the two verbs. 

86. With verbs of judicial action the penalty is usually in the 
a^blative, less frequently in the genitive. We may, therefore, say 
either capite or capitis damnare, to condemn to death. Beware of 
using morte, mortis, in this sense. 

87. Most verbs of plenty and want take the ablative. Only 
indiged, want^ prefers the genitive. 

88.' IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

alicuius interesse videri. to seem to concern some one, 

81 quid Pompeid factum erit. if anything happens to Pompey, 

quid noYi. something newj anything new, 

qud minus . . . h5c magis. the less , . . the more. 



For Oral Translation — Chapter 20 





It seemed to concern Catulus greatly ^that all 
gs khould not be placed in (the hands of) Pompey alone, 
f an3rthing happens to Pompey, the citizens will remember 
wisdom and incorruptibility of Catulus. 3. The orator 
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was very desirous of ^expressing his sentiments concerning 
the opinion of Catulus. ^T^jiie citizens were never weary* of 
* bestowing on him their ridiest favors. $. If you should do 
anything new, you would be accused of treason.* 6. Catu- 
lus was such a man that he lacked neither wisdom nor valor. 

7. The less certain human life is, the more the commonwealth 
ought to derive benefit from the lives' of its greatest men. 

8. In war ^it is the part of wisdom to follow expediency. 

9. Recall* our two greatest wars. 10. Were they not brought 
to a close by a single commander-in-chief? 11. It remains 
to speak of the two cities which at one time threatened the 
Roman supremacy. 12. It seemed to concern you and your 
fathers greatly that Marius should be appointed general. 

I. Infin. clause. 2. Latin, "speaking." 3. taedet. 4. Cf. text, § 51. 
5. prSditid, -onis, F. 6. Latin, " life." The plural, yitae, would mean dicig-- 
raphies, 7. Ladn, "it is wise." Cf. sec. 78. 8. Cf. sec. 80. b, 

LESSON XX 

90. Review the Rules of Syntax, Lessons xiii-xix. 

91. Review the following idioms and phrases : — 

alicuius mteresse videri. nobis persuadetur. 

amans patriae or rei piiblicae. orbis terrae or orbis terramm. 

amor in patriam. pliirimuin in re piiblica valer6< 

ars dicendi. Pompeio dace. 

auctoritati obtemperare. pudet me. 

c5pia dicendi. quid novi. 

difficile dictii. qa5 minus . . . h5c magis. 

domi militiaeque. reliqnum est ut dicamus. 

f acultas dicendi. rSs bene gerere. 

gratissimum populd esse. res gestae. 

h5c tantnm boni. si quid Pompeid factum erit 

nemini dubium est. terra marique. 

nSbiB persuadet vehementer pertinere ad. 
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For Written Translation — Chapter ai 

92. ^It is said that Q. Catulus said that it greatly con- 
cerned the state that in Pompey's case 'no new precedent 
be established ; but he seems to have forgotten the many 
'new and important precedents which had already been 
established in the case of this man with his own hearty 
approval and ^that of other influential men of the same 
rank. ^For when a mere youth and of an age much be- 
low the senatorial grade, ^military authority and an army 
^were entrusted to hiny^And though there were some in 
the senate who said/nat a "man who had held no office 
ought not to be sent as proconsul, he was sent and finally 
was made consul before he could legally have held any 
other office. 

I. Latin, ** Q. Catulus is said, etc." The Latin prefers the personal 
to the impersonal construction. 2. Latin, "nothing new." 3. Latin, 
"so great and so new." 4. The redundant <<that" in the phrase *<that 
of" is not expressed in Latin. 5. Latin, *<for to him a mere youth." 
6. '* Military authority," one word in Latin. 7. Cf. sec. 88. 8. I.e. lioiiiS 
pilTfttas. 

LESSON XXI 

The AbUtiye Case 

93. General Consideration, Ref . 1 ; The Ablative of Separation, Ref. 14 ; 
Scarce, Origin, Material, Ref. 16; Degree of Difieience, Ref. 7; Compari- 
•on, Ref. 6; Time, Ref. 189. 

94. The presence or absence of a preposition with the ablative 
of separation seems to be determined by arbitrary usage rather 
than by any obvious principle of language. In general, however, 
it may be said that literal and local separation requires the prepo- 
sition, but that where the separation is figurative the preposition 
may be omitted ; and, further, that if the ablative denotes persons 
a preposition is always used. 
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95. It should not be forgotten that some verbs, compounds of 
ab, de, or ex, take the dative (especially of a person) instead of the 
ablative of separation. 

96. Verbs of plenty and want usually take the ablative (cf. 
sec. 87). With verbs of plenty the ablative may be classified as 
means, with verbs of want as separation. The commoner verbs 
of plenty and want are — 



abimdare, ^ , . . privare, 1 

y abound tn, 
are,/ 



redundare, J apoliare, 

complere, ' 

ezplere, 



implSre, 



deprive of. 



ezuere, 
'fill with, carere, lack. 



vacare, be without 

, ,. 1 \need. 
indigere* j 



97. The ablative of degree of difference is especially common 
after the adverbs ante, post, infra, supra, and is often expressed 
by the neuter ablatives multo, paul&, nihilS, tant5, quantS, eO, hdc, 
qu5. 

98. The ablative after comparatives without qnam comes under 
the head of the ablative of separation. Such a sentence as nihil est 
melius virtttte means literally, ^^7/» virtue (as a standard) nothing 
is better. The construction is admissible only when the first of 
the objects compared is in the nominative or accusative. 

a, A relative standing after a comparative is always in the 
ablative : quam is never used. Hence : — 

Reason^ than which nothing is more godlike^ ratid, qua nihil 
est divinius. 

Never ratiS, quam quae nihil, etc. 

99. Latin uses the ablative of time in many expressions which 
according to our idiom seem locative ; for example — 

In the Punic war, bello Punico. 

At the Roman games, ludis Rdmanis. 
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100. miOHS AHD PHRASES 

ni p&blicae pamm cSnaiilare. /0 have too little regard for the 

welfare of the state, 
in r8 pfiblica plQa ridfoe. to have more political insight, 

nihil alind niai di hosta cOgitin. to think of nothing but the 

enemy. 

For Oral Translation — Chapter 22 




I. These men have too little regard for the welfare 
of the state. ^^The more political insight they have, the 
less they will oppose your plans. '^.;^ou chose the only one 
who could set the hearts ^ of the citizens free from anxiety. ' 
4^^t the time of the war with the pirates Italy was in need of 
gtain. 5. The expressed opinion of the whole Roman people 
must be obeyed. 6. 'Those leaders will not be ashamed to 
confess this. 7. The cities of Asia abounded in wealth.^ 
^^hey were stripped of their most precious possessions. 
/^f-Those whom we send with military authority make war 
>on the rich cities of the allies. Go?yi our generals thought 
of nothing but the enemy, we should not ^be hated by our 
allies. II. Do you know ^how much smaller Cilicia is than 
Asia? 12. It is not hard to say. 13. Who was general in 
the Mithradatic war? 14. They see that Pompey is of re- 
markable virtue. 15. He will abstain^ from wanton deeds 
and injuries. 

I. Latin, « minds.*' 2. sollldtfidd, -inis, F. 3. Cf. Ref. 66. 4. divitiae, 
-inun, F. 5. Latin, "be in liatred among." 6. I.e. "by how much." 
7. alwtiain. 
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LESSON XXII 

ThA AbUtiTe Case — Continued 

102. ThA AbUtive of Agent, Ref. 4; Means, Ref. 10; with iUor.fruor, 
etc., Ref. 17; with opus and usus^ Ref. 11 ; of Accomjpinlmmit, Ref. 8 ; 
Place, Ref. 101, 108. 

103. The person by whom something is done as the agent is 
expressed by A, ab, with the ablative. 

The person through whom something is done as the instrument 
is expressed by per with the accusative. 

Caesar was informed by Labienus (agent) through messen- 
gers (instrument), Caesar certior factns est a LabiSii5 per 
nuntids. 

104. The ablative without a preposition to denote the way by 
which is of frequent occurrence in words like via, iter, porta, flu- 
men, mare, etc., and comes under the general head of means or 
instrument 

They set out by the Appian Way, Appift yii profect! sunt. 

105. The usual construction with opus est is impersonal, the 
thing needed being in the ablative and the person needing it in 
the dative : — 

Libris mihi opus est, / need books. 

But when the thing needed is expressed by a neuter pronoun or 
adjective the personal construction must be used : — 

Multa n5bis opus sunt, we need many things (lit. many things 
are necessary to us). 

Note that opus and usus are never declined in this construction. 
Usus is much rarer than opus. 

106. The ruk that the ablative of accompaniment may omit cnm 
in military expressions should be used with caution. Such omission 
is allowable only when the noun is modified by an adjective other 
than a numeral. We may therefore write magnis cOpiis profectns 
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eft, he set out with great forces^ without cum ; but must not omit 
it from com tribos lagiSnibns profoctiui eat, he set out with three 
legions, 

107. IDIOMS Aim PHRASES 

tnrpitGdine adfld. to be disgraced. 

peritus belldrom. skilled in wars. 

ndbili loc5 nied. to be bom in high station. 

For Oral Trakslation — Chapter 23 

108^1. Pompey was the only man who could keep ^his 
hstnds from the money of the allies. 2. The allies reibiced 
that Pompey with his army had come into their cities. ^ The 
Roman people need a man like Pompey in the provinces. 

(X) * To go to Asia 'one must sail over the sea. ^/jThe men 
at home were of such avarice that they used the public funds 
themselves. 6. The larger fleets we have, the more we are 
disgraced. ^iC They ^ hesitate to place all things in his 
hands. 8. Tney act'^ as if they were ignorant of our losses. 

l^vServilius, than whom no one was more experienced in all 
kinds of war, • spoke as follows. (loj He said that the state 
^ ought to have the benefit of Pompey's self-control and 
valor. II. The Manilian law, by which the safety of all 
nations was established,* was upheld by Cicero. 12. In 
choosing a general for this war there is need of the great- 
est wisdom. 13. Many of those that disagreed with^^ the 
opinions of Catulus were born in high station. 

I. Latin, ** himself ." 2. Not infin. 3. Latin, <4t must be sailed.** 
4. For constmctions after dobitftre see Part I sec. 167. 5. s8 gerere. 
6. Latin, "said these (things)/' 7. Latin, *' ought to enjoy.'* Cf. text 
§ 60. 8. Latin, ** for.** 9. cdnatitaere. 10. A. • 
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LESSON XXIII 
The AhlaOwt Cam—Gmtimttd 



109. The AhlaiiTe of Pkke, Ref. IS; Mener, Ref. 9 ; QaaKty m 
Chancteiietic, Ref. IS ; Caiue, Ref. 5 ; witli i^ptus aad indignus, Ref. 8; 
Spedfication, Ref. 16. See also Pkrt I sec 499. 

110. Distinguish carefully between die construction used after 
verbs and expressions of estimation and value (aaatiiiiare, faoere, 
docere, habere, etc.) and that used after verbs of bujring and sell- 
ing. The former take Xhe genitive, the latter the ablative: — 

Voluptatem viitns minimi fadt, virtue considers pleasure of 

the very least account. 
Vict&ria mnlto sanguine stetit, the victory cost much blood. 

N.B. The only important exception to this rule is that the four 
genitives tanti, quanti, plnria, minoria, are used after verbs of 
buying and selling to express relative value. 

111. English with is by no means always translatable by the 
Latin com. Com is used only with the ablative of acccompani- 
ment and tiie ablative of manner, and not always with them (of. 
sec. 106 and US). 

112. Note the four ways of expressing manner : — 

1. Celeriter currit (adverb). 

2. Cum celeritate currit (ablative with cum). 

3. Snmma celeritate currit (ablative with an adjective). 

4. Com snmma celeritita corrit (ablative with an adjective and 
cum). 

113. To express emphatic cause the Latin uses, instead of the 
bare ablative, the prepositions ob or propter with the accusative, ez, 
dS, or ab with the ablative ; or canaa or gratia with a preceding 
genitive. 
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114. miOHS AHD PHRASES 

ad banc rem cSnficiendam. for the accomplishment of this 

purpose, 
quidquid Mt in inS ins«iu. whatever talent I have, 

tantum abest Qt. so far is it from the truth that, 

quid est quod. why is it that. 



(4I5) 



For Oral Translation — Chapter 24 

115^ I. Evidently* Cicero did not consider the arguments* 
of Hortensius of much (value). (^. For the accomplishment 
of this purpose I urge you not totear the threats of any one. 
3. The Mithradatic wars cost the Romans much blood and 
treasure. 4. At whose request are you doing this.? (^§>Do 
you calculate to win the friendship of Pompey through this 
case*? 6. Whatever talent I have, I willingly* offer to yoii. 
(^ So far is it from the truth that I am seeking to shun dan- 
s, that I have * brought on myself the hostility of many, 
lothed with this authority as praetor, I^ught to prefer 
the safety of the provinces to my own advantage.' 9. Since 
such a great multitude is present with such enthusiasm, why 
is it that we hesitate ? 10. I call to witness all the gods that 
preside over this place. (Jv^' Don't think that I undertook 
this case because of some advantage to myself. 12. Manilius 
defended his bill with great courage and perseverance. 

I. aperti. 2. sententia, -ae, F. 3. causai -ae, F. 4. Ablative of manner. 
Volvnt&i is peculiar in that it usually stands without com or an adjective 
to express manner. 5. soscipere. 6. Plural in Latin. 7. See Part I 
sec. 99. 




CATILINE I 

m. THE SYNTAX OF VERBS 

LESSON XXIV 

QuestionB 

116. Direct Qitestioiui, Ref. 119 ; Indirect Qaestioiit, Ref. 120, Part I 
sec. 217-319 ; Rhetorical Questions, Ref. 121, Part I sec. 90. 

117. Common interrogatives are — 

quis (substantive), who? 

quid (substantive), what? 

qui, quae, quod (adjective), what? of what sort? what kind 

oft 
qu5 (of direction), whither? 
ubi (of place), where? 
quando (of time), when ? 
qndmodo or quo mod5 (of manner), in what way ? how ? 

'Direct questions are in the Indica- 
tive. 

Indirect questions are in the Sub- 
junctive. 

Rhetorical questions are usually in 
the Subjunctive, less often in the 
Indicative. 



118. Moods in questions : « 



119. When the object of a verb of saying or mental action is the 
antecedent of a relative pronoun, the Latin usually incorporates 
the antecedent into the relative clause and changes the relative 
clause into an indirect question. Hence the English you see the 
speed with which this was done becomes in Latin qua celexit&ta 
haec sint gesta videtis, i.e. you see with what speed this was done. 

34 
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120. miOMS AND PHRASES 

prozima nocta. last nigkt, 

superidre nocte. night before last, 

Unas qnisqne nostrum. every single one of us. 

noYis rebus studere. to be eager for a revolution. 

For Oral Translation — Chapter i 

121.>^fr^Did not Catiline abuse the patience of the sen- 
ate? 2. ^What shall we say of his unbridled audacity? 
xjT^Every single one of us knows where you were last night. 
4. What plan did you make night before last? ^.gr'Who of 
us is ignorant that you are eager for a revolution ? 6. Do 
we seem to be doing enough for the commonwealth or not ? 
7. The orator asks whether the consuls ought to endure the 
fury of Catiline. 8. *D.id the state lack authority or the 
consul valor? 9. Have you heard 'the decree of the sen- 
ate which we have against you, Catiline? 10. A dangerous 
citizen ought to be restrained by more severe penalties than 
the bitterest foe. 11. ^Catiline was not led to death, was 
he? 12. Who is ignorant why Ahala killed Mselius? 

I. Rhetorical question. 2. Latin, ''was authority lacking to, etc." 
3. Cf. sec. 119. 4. What answer does the question expect ? 

LESSON XXV 

122. The Hortatory and Jauiye Sobjancti^. — Ref. 76. 

123. Prohibitions. — Ref. 76, Part I sec. 99. 

124. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

yidSre ne quid rSs publica detri- to see to it that the commonr 

menti capiat. wealth suffers no harm. 

senatus c5nsiiltum. a decree of the senate, 

in singolds dies crSscere. to increase day by day. 

cexta dfi cansft. for a special reason. 
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For Oral Translation — Chapter 2 

125. I. Who will see to it that the commonwealth 
receives no harm? 2. When was C. Gracchus killed? 

3. I don't know when he was killed. 4. Let us intrust the 
commonwealth to the consuls by a decree of the senate. 

5. Do not allow the edge of our authority to grow dull. 

6. Where is the decree of the senate ? 7. It is shut up in 
tablets. 8. Catiline, you ought to have been put to death 
at once. 9. Did Catiline lay aside his effrontery or did he 
confirm it? 10. Let us not condemn the consul for remiss- 
ness. II. ^What shall I say of the enemy's leader whom 
we see within the walls ? 12. There is no one who does not 
confess that the number of the enemy is increasing daily. 

13. What did Cicero fear that the patriots^ would say? 

14. Don't 'make a move against the commonwealth. 

I. Rhetorical question. 2. boni. 3. Latin, " move yourself ." 

LESSON XXVI 

126. The Potential Subjunctive.— Ref. 109, Part I sec. 94, 96. 

127. The Optative Subjunctive.— Ref. 96, Part I sec. 88, 84. 

128. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

sui conseryandi cansa. to save themselves, 

mihi crede. take my advice, 

caedis obHyiaoere. dismiss murder from your 

mind. 

For Oral Translation — Chapter 3 

129. I. Catiline, I wish that you had changed your mind. 
2. May he take my advice and dismiss murder from his 
mind. 3. Do you remember what I said about Manlius? 

4. When did I say that he would be in arms ? 5. Was it 
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not on the twenty-first of October? 6. I am inclined to 
think that you are not mistaken in the day. 7.' ^I hope 
that the chief men of the state will flee from Rome to 6ave 
themselves. 8. May all your plans be checked. 9. Cati- 
line would be satisfied with the slaughter of the optimates. 
10. Let us seize Praeneste on the first of November. 1 1. You 
might have known that that colony was protected by my 
guards. 12. I might say that you do nothing which I do 
not see. 13. Don't wonder at this attack. 14. Would 
that he had not asked ^what I said. 

I. Express '*I hope that . . . will flee'' by the opt subjv. 2. Indir. 
question. 

LESSON XXVII 

130. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

pri5re nocte. night before last, 

ubinam gentium snmnB ? where in the world are we f 

apnd Laecam. at Legco's. 

id temporis. at that very time. 

For Written Translation — Chapter 4 

131. ^Can you deny, Catiline, that you and certain 
others whom I see here in the senate were at Laeca's night 
before last ? But where in the world are we, when I, the 
consul, ask the opinion on public affairs of men who at 
that very time are plotting the destruction of us all ? I 
found out that very night, Catiline, how you had apportioned 
the parts of Italy; whom you had selected 'to leave at Rome ; 
whom to take with you*^ And when I heard that two Roman 
knights had been found who promised to kill me that very 
night, I fortified my house and shut them out when they 
came early in the morning to salute me. 

I. Potential subjv. 2. Not infin. 
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LESSON XXVIII 

132. Sequence of Teneee. — Ref. 186, 186, Part I sec 106-107, 
111-114. 

133. The rules for tense-sequence do not apply to subordinate 
clauses with the indicative, but only to those with the subjunctive. 

134. After n5n dubitO qmn and in indirect questions the Eng- 
lish future active is regularly expressed by the subjunctive of the 
first periphrastic conjugation, present after primary tenses and 
imperfect after secondary. 

/ do not doubt that my father will think the same, n5ii dubitS 

quin pater idem ezistimfttums sit. 
/ did not doubt that my father would think the same, n5n 

dnbitabam quin pater idem enstimatnros esset 

135. When a subjunctive depends on a subjunctive the 
sequence is as follows: — 

a. The Present Subjunctive is followed by primary tenses. 

b. The Imperfect, Perfect, and Pluperfect subjunctive are fol> 
lowed by secondary tenses. 

NesdS quid causae sit cur null&s ad mi litteras des (dederis, 

daturas sis). 
NesciS quid causae fuerit cur niillas ad me litteras dares (dedis- 

ses, daturus essis). 

r esset ^ 
Nesciebam quid causae < fiiiMgf r ciir nullas ad me litteras 

darSs (dediases, daturas essSs). 

136. When a subjunctive clause depends on an infinitive, 
supine, genmd, or participle, its tense is regulated by the tense of 
the verb in the principal clause : — 

I had made up my mind to come to you to see you, oSnstitne- 
ram ad te venire ut te viderem. 

a. But a perfect infinitive is usually followed by secondary tenses 
even when the verb in the principal clause is primary : — 
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/ seem to have said enough (Jo show) why the war is neces- 
sary^ satis multa verba yideor fecisse quare esset h5c 
bellum necessariiim. 

137. Remember that conditions contrary to fact are not affected 
by the laws of tense-sequence. 

138. Though the laws of tense-sequence are in general quite 
closely observed, it should be remembered that they are not in- 
flexible and that many exceptions occur. In Latin, as in English 
and other languages, when writers wish to make the narration 
vivid they will speak of past events as present and so disregard 
tense-sequence. Sometimes, too, writers are careless and irregu- 
larities result. 

139. IDIOMS AHD PHRASES 

quae com ita slut. since this is so, 

gratiam habSre. to be grateful. 

consul designatns. the consul elect, 

aliquem peteie. to attack some one. 

For Oral Translation — Chapter 5 

140. I. There is no doubt that Catiline will go forth from 
the city, 'p^ He says that Catiline set out that the Manlian 
camp might not long for its general. 3. You know what the 
reason is why you can no longer associate with us. 4. Cati- 
line knew what the reason was why he could no longer asso- 
ciate with them. 5. Since this is so, why did he hesitate^ to 
go forth from the city ? ^ The consul said that the citizens 
were grateful ^because they had escaped. ^ Some thought 
that if Catiline had been killed, it would have been more 
advantageous for the common safety. 8. If you ask my 
advice, I urge you 'not to attack the consul elect. 9. Cicero 
asks whether or not Catiline is about to go into exile. 10. Do 
not hazard the safety of the commonwealth. 11. Let us not 
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do that which is ^too merciful. 12. I know why your com' 
petitors will plot against you. 

I. See Part I sec. 167. 2. See Ref. 85. 3. Negative purpose clause. 
4. Express by the comparative. 

LESSON XXIX 

« 

14 L The Subjunctive of Purpose. — Ref. 117,118, Part I sec. 189- 
181, 187. 

142. The conjunction ut may be omitted — 

a. Often after yo15, n515, mal5, oportet, neoesse est, and licet. 

b. Regularly after the imperatives fac and die. 

c. After verbs oi permitting, ttrging, commanding, and want' 
ing, especially in short sentences. 

Examples : — 

Void ames meam cSnstantiam, / wisA you to love my firm" 

ness, 
Fac c5gites, take thought. 
Hone5 tS desinas fnrere, I advise you to cease your raging, 

143. Remember the use of ut in short parenthetical clauses 
depending on something to be supplied, as — at ita dicam, so to 
speak; at alia omittam, not to speak of other things, etc. 

144. After verbs of fearing ne is translated by that and at b}' 
thai not J ne ndn is sometimes used for at and must be eniployed 
when the main verb is negatived : — 

N5n yereor ne tuos filius nSn respondeat, / do not fear thai 
your son will not reply, 

145. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

omnium nostrum yita. the lives of us all, 

piidiS Kalend&a. the day before the Kalends, 

at aiont cu they say. 
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For Oral Translation — Chapter 6 

146. I. What was there which could please Catiline? 
2. I do not fear that the citizens do not hate you. 3. Did 
Catiline kill his wife that he might make his home vacant 
for a new marriage ? >K^e feared that the ruin of his for- 
tunes was impending. 5.^ He stood in the comitium on the 
day before the Kalends to kill the chief men in the state. 

JHfTrhtTe is no one who does not know how you attempted 
fo kill the consul elect. 7. I pass over that * disgraceful 
deed 'to speak of those things which pertain to the lives of 
us all. y May that dagger be wrested from your hands. 
9. *I would like to pass this over in silence. 10. Cicero 
sent Catiline out of the city that he might more easily avoid 
his thrusts. 11. May the good fortune of the Roman peo- 
ple oppose your madness. 12. ^ Don't drive your dagger 
into the consul's body. 13. Not to speak of all those (mat- 
ters), what shall I say concerning your private disgrace ? 

I. One word. 2. Not infin. 3. See sec. 186. 4. Give in three ways. 

LESSON XXX 

147. The SnbjimctiTe of Characterietic. — Ref . 86, Part I sec 144- 
146. 

148. Pare and Relatiye Claases of Result. — Ref. 188, 186, Part I 
sec. 150, 154. 

149. Too, followed by an adjective and infinitive, is rendered 
in Latin by a comparative followed by quam ut and the subjunc- 
tive: — 

TAis is too high to climb, h5c est altius quam at id iscendamus. 

150. The following are among the expressions followed by the 
subjunctive of characteristic : — 



what is the reason that or why is U 
that. 
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est quod, there are grounds why, 

nihil est aaod, ^ 

.. ., . - > there is no reason why. 

nihil est causae quod, j . '^ ■ 

quid est qnod, 

quae causa est quod, 

quid est causae quod, ^ 

N.B. Instead of quod, cur or qua re may be used. 

a. Distinguish between quid est quod with the subjunctive and 
quid quod {what of the fact that) with the indicative. 

151. Relative adverbs, especially ubi, undo, quS, not infrequently 
introduce a clause of result ; ubi inhere") then equals ut ibi {so thai 
there), unde {whence) equals ut inde {so that from there), and 
qu6 {whither) equals ut e6 {so that thither) : — 

He built a bridge where they could cross, fecit po&tem ubi 
transire possent. 

The same adverbs are sometimes used te- introduce a purpose 
clause. 

152. IDIOMS Ain) PHRASES 

pauI5 ante. a short time ago. 

post hominum memoriam. within the memory of man. 

qu5 animd. with what feelings, 

hunc mihi tim5rem eripe. free me from this terror (lit 

take this terror from me). 

For Oral Translation — Chapter 7 

153. I. Cicero so talked with Catiline that he seemed to 
be moved by pity. 2. ^He should have been moved by 
hatred. 3. There was no one that saluted him. 4. There 
was no one that did not fear" him. 5. "Why is^ it that all the 
men of consular rank left the benches empty a short time 
ago ? 6. There were some who thought that Catiline ought 
to leave the city. 7. Catiline was not the man to reverence 
the authority of the state. 8. You are the only one within the 
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memory of man *who has murdered citizens with impunity. 
9. You are too bold* to fear the power of the law. 10. What 
of the^fact that the whole country is in fear on your account 
alone? 11. With what feelings ought this to be endured? 
12. * I would prefer that* you depart somewhere out of my 
sight. 13. Free the fatherland from terror. 14. Did Catiline 
have a place ^ to go to ? 

I. A pluperfect subjunctive of an unfulfilled obligation. 2. See 
synonyms. 3. Follow the idiom of the text. 4. audix. 5. Potential 
subjv., see sec. 186. 6. Cf. sec. 142, a, 7. Lat., " whither he might 
go." 

LESSON XXXI 

154. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

domi meae. at my house. 

referre ad senatiim. to lay a matter before the senate* 

alien! yim et maniis mf erre. to lay violent hands on some one. 

For Written Translation — Chapter 8 

156. The citizens knew that Catiline deserved death, and 
wished to lay violent hands on him. There were many, too, 
who felt that they were in great peril because they and Cati- 
line were encompassed by the same city walls. ^ Knowing 
this, Catiline, to avoid suspicion, wished to give himself into 
custody and even dared to go to the consul and ask that he 
keep him at his own house. But Cicero ^refused to receive 
him and tried to persuade him to go into exile "by making 
him. perceive* what the senators thought of him; *for Cati- 
line had previously said that he would lay the matter before 
the senate and obey the authority of that body. 

I. Abl. abs. 2. Lat., **said he could not receive him." 3. com with 
imperf. subjv. 4. Subjv. of result. 5. nam CatUina. 
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LESSON XXXII 

156. Sobstantiye Claotes of Resnlt.— Ref. 138, Part I sec 161-168. 

157. Claaaes introdoced by qutn and quo minus. — Ref. 184, Part I 
sec. 166-167. 

158. The principal uses of quin are as follows : — 



quin (qui, adv. 
kow or why^* 
and n5, not) 



I. In a principal 
clause vrith the^ 
indicative. 



II. In a subordi- 
nate clause, as 
introductory- 
conjunction to 
a subjunctive. 



'a. Interrogative, why not, intro- 
ducing a rhetorical question with 
the indicative, 
b. Corroborative, indeed, verily, 
surely, nay, etc. 

f'a. For qui n5n, quae ndn, qaod non, 
after nemS, nuUus, nihil, quia. 

b. After negatived verbs of hin 
dering and opposing, 

c. For English that, after the fol- 
lowing expressions : — 

non dabito, n5n est daUam, qois 

dubitat, etc. 
non multum abest, non procol 

abest, pattlam abest, etc. 



159. 

animum inducere. 
est tanti. 
ittssii conBulis. 



IDIOMS AND PHRASES 



to make up one*s mind. 

it is worth while. 

at the command of the consul 



For Oral Translation — Chapter 9 

160. I. Catiline was not the man to reform. 2. Would 
that you had made up your mind to go into exile. 3. There 
is no doubt that Catiline will go to Manlius. 4. The con- 
sul saw what a storm of unpopularity was threatening him. 
5. There was no one who did not know that the eagle had 
been sent forward. 6. Who doubts that Catiline used to 
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worship that silver eagle ? 7. Nay, he even had a shrine 
^for it at his house. 8. It is worth while to endure the burden 
of unpopularity for the sake of the commonwealth. 9. Cicero 
caused Catiline to set out for Manlius. 10. It is necessary 
that you separate yourself from the good. 11. What caused 
him to make war upon his country? 12. It remains for us 
^to speak of praise and glory. 13. There is nothing which 
I will not do at the command of the consul. 

I. pro, with the abl. 2. Not infin. 



LESSON XXXIII 

161. Causal Clausea introduced by quod^ fuia, quoniam, and quandd. 
— Ref. 85 ; Part I sec. 176. 

162. Causal Clauses introduced by cum and qui. — Ref. 84, Part I 
sec. 180, 181. 

163. Quod and quia give a reason founded on fact When the 
subjunctive is used the speaker does not assign the reason as his 
own, but as another's ; and the mood depends on the principle of 
implied indirect discourse. 

164. Com gives the logical reason based on the view of the 
speaker or springing from the attendant circumstances. The 
cause being thus viewed as a mere probability, the mood must 
be subjunctive. 

165. Qttoniam and quandO introduce as a reason a self-evident 
or admitted fact, and naturally take the indicative. Quand5 is 
really a temporal conjunction and is not often used to introduce a 
causal clause. 

166. Cause is not infrequently expressed by a participial 
clause : — 

The legate kept his soldiers in camp because he feared the 
enemy ^ ISgatus metuSns hostis miUtSs castris continuit 
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167. A relative clause has either the indicative or the subjunc- 
tive mood. A relative clause with the indicative simply states a 
fact The subjunctive in a relative clause shows the following 

varieties : — 

' Cause. 

Concession. 

Purpose. 

Result. 

Characteristic. 

Implied indirect discourse. 

Clauses of limitation. 

Clauses dependent on an infinitive or 

subjv. (subjv. by attraction). 

^ Formal indirect discourse. 

a. By clauses of limitation are meant such expressions as quod 
sciam, so far as I knowj quod andierim, so far as I have heard, etc. 



Relative Clauses with 
the Subjunctive. 



168. 

iacere hnmi. 
legem rogare. 
gratiam referre. 



miOHS AND PHRASES 



to lie on the ground, 
to propose a law, 
to return a favor, make a re- 
quital. 



For Oral Translation — Chapters io, ii 

169. I. ^ Would that he had gone whither his mad desire 
has long been hurrying him. 2. Catiline desired war because 
it brought him a sort of incredible delight. 3. Since he lies 
on the ground and endures all sorts of hardships, he will 
soon be worn out. 4. He had an ^opportunity of showing 
his endurance of cold. 5. I drove you from the consulship 
because you wished to harass the state. 6. What hindered 
Cicero from throwing* Catiline into chains? 7. He feared 
the laws which had been proposed concerning the punish- 
ment of a Roman citizen, ^s^^ince you have been raised 
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so quickly to the highest power, you ought to make a 
requital to the Roman people. ^erT You *who are a man 
known only through yourself oughKnot to be neglectful of 
the safety of your (fellow-)citizens. 10. So far as I know, 
dangerous citizens are always punished with death. 

I. Cf. sec. 187. 2. Cf. sec. 161. 3. Latin, "leading." 4. Relative 
clause of cause. 

LESSON XXXIV 

170. SubstantiYe CUoset introduced by quod. — 'Rt/l, 186; Part I 
sec. 806, 809. 

171. The quod-clause of fact with the indicative is used 
in the following cases: — : 

1. After a demonstrative pronoun or adverb (hOc, illud, id, inde, 
ex e9, propterei, ide5, etc.) to define, or to call emphatic attention 
to, something stated in the main clause. 

2. After adverbs like bene or male with verbs like faoere, fieri, 
accidere, evenire, when the fact stated in the quod-clause is the fortu- 
nate or unfortunate occurrence. 

3. In the sense of as to, as for ^ as to the fact that^ to introduce 
a statement to which a reply is to be made. 

Examples are — 

1 . We are wise in this, that we follow nature^ in h5c sumtia 

sapientSs quod natOram sequimur. 

2. // had happened very opportunely that ambassadors had 

come, opportune acciderat quod legati vSnerant. 

3. As to your congratulating me, I am sensible of your kind- 

ness, quod mihi gratul&ris, agnOscG hiimaiiit&tem tuam. 

172. Substantive clauses with quod, substantive clauses with nt 
or ne, and infinitive clauses with subject accusative are construc- 
tions at times so nearly equivalent in Latin and in their English 
translation that it becomes difficult to determine which construc- 
tion should be used. Sometimes more than one construction is 
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possible with relatively little difference in meaning. The follow 
ing distinctions are of some practical value : — 

I. Verbs of happening are regularly followed by the snbjunc- 
tive with at or at ndii; but if modified by bene or male or an 
adverb of similar meaning, a substantive clause with quod fol- 
lows (cf. sec. 171. 2), or rarely an infinitive with subject accusa- 
tive: — 

// happened that Caesar was present^ accidit nt Caesar adesset 

// happened fortu-^ , ^ , ^ 

^^ -^ ■ r quod Caesar aderat 

Caesarem adesse. 



nately that Caesar 
was present 



opportiine accidit \ 



2. The demonstratives h5c, illud, id, are followed — 

a. By a quod-clause of fact with the indicative (see sec. 
171. I). 

b. By an ut- or ne-clause with the subjunctive. 

c. By an infinitive clause. 

As for the choice between b and r, observe that the construction 
to be used is determined by the nature of the principal verb. 
The presence of the demonstratives has no effect upon the con- 
struction. For example, in / urge this upon you, that you do not 
lose courage, the principal verb hortor shows that the subjimctive 
is to follow (hortor te h5c, nS animom demittas). On the other 
hand in I perceive this, that you are losing courage, the principal 
verb intellegS shows that the infinitive is to follow (li5c intellego, 
te animum demittere). 

3. accedit, // is added, is followed by either a qnod-clause or an 
ut-clause, with the general distinction that the quod-clause adds a 
fact already known, while the ut-clause adds a new proposition 
which may or may not be a fact. Practically accedit at is the 
more common. 

4. quid quod, what of the fact that, is followed by the indicar 
tive (cf. sec. 160. a). 
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173. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

idem sentira to have the same sentiments. 

optimum facta. best to do, 

in aliquem animadTerten. to punish some one. 

in perpetunm. forever. 

For Oral Translation — Chapter 12 

174. S^ This one thing^ cannot be doubted, 'that all good 
citizens nWe the same sentiments, /^^^s to the fact that I 
have not punished that gladiator with death, I do not judge 
it the best thing* to do. 3. It is added that illustrious citi- 
zens honored themselves by killing Saturninus. 4. So far 
as I know, the conspiracy of Catiline was suppressed by 
Cicero. fi< It unfortunately happened that there were some^ 
who did not see the things^ which threatened. 6. I fear 
this, that if you punish him, you will win unpopularity. 
7. There was no one who did not confess that a conspiracy 
had been formed. 8. In this one respect' Catiline is to be 
feared, (namely) that some in this body are *giving their 
support to his conspiracy. 9. I fear that it* will not be sup- 
pressed forever. 10. It happened that he had gathered the 
others into the same place. 

I. This word need not be expressed. 2. A qaod-clause. 5, lAa 
4. coiT5b<ttire. 5. Feminine as referring to the conspiracy. 

LESSON XXXV 

175. Review the Rules of Syntax, Lessons xxiv-xxxiv. 

176. Review the following idioms and phrases:^ — 

ad hanc rem c5nflciendam. apud Laecam. 

alicni yim et manus inferre. caedis obliyucete. 

aliquem petere. certa de canai. 



r^5^ rH-^ou, 




rM6 • 
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/^ pri5re nocta. / 


domi meae. 


proxima nocte. 


Sr&tiam habere. 


quae cum ita sint. 


gratiam ref erre. 


quid est quod. 


hunc mihi timSrem 8ripe. 


quidquid est in me ingenL 


iacere hamL 


qu& animd. 


id temporis. 


referre ad senatum. 


idem sentire. 


rei publicae parum cSnsuleie. 


in aliquem animadyertere. 


senatus o5nsultum. 


in perpetnttm. 


sui c5nseryandi causa. 


in singulSs dies crescere. 


superiOre nocte. 


legem rogare. 


tantum abest ut 


mihi crede. 


turpitttdine adfid. 


noYia rebus studere. 


ubinam gentium sumus ? 


optimum factu. 


unus quisque nostrum. 


pauI5 ante. 


yidere ne quid rSs publica dStri< 


post hominum memoriam. 


menti capiat. 



For Written Translation — Chapter 13 

177. * Although the consul knew that * wicked citizens 
had banded themselves together to destroy the city, yet he 
did not think best to kill Catiline, because he feared that 
•if Catiline alone should be removed, the disease of the com- 
monwealth, relieved for a short time by his punishment, 
would become worse, the remainder being alive. He there- 
fore * strongly urged this, that Catiline depart from the city 
with all his followers and separate himself from the ^loyal 
citizens. He promised further that on Catiline's departure 
there would be such courage in all, that all things would be 
brought to light and punished. 

^ See Ref. 87. 2. Translate by one word. 3. See Ref. 89. 4. vehe- 
menter hort&ri. Cf. sec. 172. 2. b. 



CATILINE II 



LESSON XXXVI 

178. Temporal Claoaes with posiquamy ubi^ ut^ simul ac, etc. — Re£ 
184, Part I sec. 164, 165. 

179. Observe that in these temporal clauses an English plu- 
perfect is usually translated by a Latin perfect 

180. When postquam is used after an accusative or ablative of 
time, the pluperfect is used and the word is usually divided (post 
. . . quam) : — 

TA^ battle was fought four days after he arrived^ pugnatum 
est post qnartum diem quam penrenerat. 

181. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

nrbi ferr5 llamm&que minit&ri. to threaten the city with fire 

and sword, 
alicai fermm € manibus eztor- to wrest a sword from some 

qii€re. one's hands, 

looO moyeri to lose one*s vantage-ground (lit. 

to be moved from one^s place). 

For Oral Translation — Chapter i 

182. I. When Catiline went forth, the city rejoiced. 
2. He was ca^ m^ because he threatened the city with fire 
and sword. ^5?\After the sword had been wrested from his 
hands, he grieved. 4. Since this is so, let us rejoice. 
^j>^he man was conquered as soon as he had been driven 
into open brigandage. 6. Catiline left the city ^only a few 
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hours after the first oration was delivered. 7. It happened 
very fortunately that he left the city standing. 8. ^ Shall I 
grieve because he did not carry out a blood-stained sword ? 
9. He felt that he was oveHhrown, as soon as he had lost 
his vantage-ground. LOAWhen the citizens understood' 
that there was no danger, they no longer feared. 11. What 
of the fact that we can now wage a regular war? 12. It 
happened that Catiline's dagger was busy not only in the 
Forum but even within private houses. 

I. paoci 2. Ref. 181. 3. inteUegexe. 



LESSON XXXVII 

183. Temporal Claases with r»m. — Ref. 188 ; Part I sec. 198, 198. 

184. The conjunction cum is one of the most frequent in Latin* 
In three of its uses it is followed by the indicative and in three 
by the subjunctive. 

1. Defining the time of the principal verb; purely 
temporal, not descriptive ; especially in the combina- 
tions e5 tempore cum, eo die com, nunc com, 5iim cum, 
nfiper cam, tun cum, difl est com, and the like. 

2. Ciim= when suddenly. The preceding clause 
then begins with vix (kardfy), iam {already), or nte 
dom (not yet)^ or an adverb of similar value, the 
effect of the whole being the emphatic statement of 
a sudden and surprising occurrence. This construc- 
tion is called by grammarians cum inversum, because 
the logical relation of the clauses is inverted, the 
principal thought being expressed by the subordinate 
clause : hardly had I begun to speaky when suddenly 
he entered^ vix loqui inceperam cum (subitS) ingressus 

•St. 

3. To express action exactly coincident with that of 
the main verb. The principal and subordinate verb 

I are then in the same tense. 



A. Indicative 
uses of cum. 



B. Subjunctive 
uses of cum. 
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1. Cum causal, since, 

2. Com concessive, though, 

3. Com descriptive, with the imperfect ox piuperfeci 
subjunctive, describing the drcumstances accompany- 

^ing or preceding the action of the main verb. 



185. miOMS AND PHRASES 

talis quilia. such as, 

Yitae pericnlS. at the risk 0/ lift* 

molests f erd. / take it ill, 

aes alienum contrahare. to incur debts. 

For Oral Translation — Chapter 2 

186.^^ There were some who accused Cicero, after he had 
let Catiluhs go. 2. Catiline was so dangerous a foe that he 
ought to have been killed. 3. Hardly had I said this, when 
suddenly many defended him. 4.\t shall remove him, as 
soon as I judge that all peril has been driven away from 
you. 5. When* you saw the enemy openly, you could fight 
openly. 6. So far as I know, he went forth with few com- 
panions. 7. Would that all men were such as they ought 
to be I 8. It happened that many did not believe what* 
I said. 9. The consul took it ill because Catiline did not 
lead out all his forces with him. 10. How great, debts he 
had incurred at the time when he left the city I ^.tYTwhen 
I saw what men remained' at Rome, I was overwhelmed 
with fear. 12. You may perceive from this how powerful 
they are. 

I. Latin, ** then when.*^ a. ea quae. 3. maniia. 
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LESSON XXXVIII 

187. Temporal Clauses with anUquam and priusquam. — Ref. 181, 
Part I sec. 197, 198. 

188. Temporal Claases with dum^ donee, quoad, — Ref. 188, Part I 
sec. 808. 

189. The perfect indicative with antequam and priusquam is 
especially common when the main clause is negative and the main 
verb in the historical perfect : hostes n&n prius pugna ezcessenmt 
quam duoem concide're yiderunt, the enemy did not cease from battle 
before they saw their leader fall, 

190. The indicative in a clause with antequam and priusqilam 
states an actual occurrence; a subjunctive, on the other hand, 
shows that the event was assumed or purposed, but did not actually 
take place at all. The sentence above (sec. 189) is a good exam- 
ple of the force of the indicative; but compare the following: 
ante paz est facta quam tSlum conicexetur, peace was made before 
a weapon wc^ thrown. Here the implication is that the weapon 
was not thrown^ and the subjunctive is used. 

191. IDIOMS Am) PHRASES 

yadimdnium dSserere. to forfeit one^s bail, 

dilectum habere. to make a levy, 

hestemd diS. yesterday. 

For Oral Translation — Chapter 3 

192. I. I did not despise that army, before Metellus had 
made a levy. 2, What of the fact that some have forfeited 
their bail? 3. They collapsed before I showed them the 
edict of the praetor. 4. They flit about in the Forum until 
they incur great debts. 5. As long as you remain here, 
remember that those who have deserted the army are not 
to be feared. 6. What are you thinking about? 7. I know 
what you are thinking about. 8. I stood near the Curia 
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until I saw who had Etruria. 9. Catiline fled before he had 
led forth his soldiers from the city. 10. Catiline did not 
flee before he had led forth his soldiers from the city. 
II. Yesterday, while I was standing near the Curia, he came 
into the senate. 12. They waited until he made known all 
his plans. 

LESSON XXXIX 

193. nnoHs Aim phrases 

ndn iam, no longer. 

cum aliqud familjariseime Txyere. to live on intimate terms with 

some one, 
oppiessns aeie aliend. overwhelmed with debt. 

For Written Translat ion — Chapter 4 

194. After all the citizens saw that a conspiracy had been 
openly made, and when there was no one at Rome, over- 
whelmed with debt, who had not joined^ this incredible 
league of crime, the consul thought that there was no longer 

room for mildness and that all corrupt and infamous charac- 
ters must be cast out. Catiline had already set out ; but as 
long as the other assassins who li ved on intimate terms with. 
him remained, the commonwealth could not be ^restored to 
he^th. The consul, therefore, pointed out the way, and 
commanded all to depart. ** If you are willing to hasten," 
•said he, '*you will overtake Catiline before he reaches* the 
camp of Manlius." 

I. Latin, '* added himself to.*' 2. leybe. 3. inquit. 4. penreoirt. 
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LESSON XL 

Conditional Sentences 

195. Genend Statements. — Part I sec. 285-289. 

196. Conditional Sentences with the Indicative. — Ref . 88< 



197. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

adsnfifactus frigore perfexendS. trained to endure cold, 

in eadem mente permanere. to continue of the same mind. 



^OR Oral Translation — Chapter 5 

198. U^^It was added that no one was bolder than he 
2. If you wish to look into his different pursuits, let me tell 
you what I know. 3. There was no one in that army who 
was not trained to endure cold. ^|^ If he can endure hunger 
and thirst, they will proclaim him a brave man. 5. If his 
companions follow* him, the commonwealth will be fortunate. 
6. If these bands of desperate men leave* the city, we shall 
be happy, n^ If the desires of men are moderate, they 
should be endured. 8. What of the fact that these scoun- 
drels think of nothing but robbery ? 9. If they seek nothing 
but revels, 'who can endure it ? 10. If my consulship shall 
have removed them, it will have added many ages to the 
republic. 11. There was no king whom the Romans feared. 
12. If all things on land and sea have been subdued, what* 
remains ? 13. If they continue* of the same mind, I will not 
suifer them to remain. 

I. Cf. sec. l72. 3. 2. Do not forget that the English present often 
refers to future or even future perfect time and should be translated 
accordingly. 3. A rhetorical question. 
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LESSON XLI 

Conditional Sentences — Continued 

199. Conditional Sentences with the Ptesent or Pexf ect Sabjanctiye. — 
Ref. 89. 

200. IDIOMS AHD PHRASKS 

aliquid ad aliquem def em. to report something to some one, 

castra pSnera. to pitch camp, 

beUnm alicui indioera. to declare war upon some one. 

For Oral Translation — Chapter 6 

201. I. There were some who said that Catiline was 
exceeding shy. '^a^If I should be able to accomplish this, I 
would order them to go into exile. 3. I reported the mat- 
ter to the senate *on the day that I called them together. 
4. * Hardly had Catiline entered when the senators left their 
seats empty. ^g^If Catiline should come, who would salute 
him? 6. It nappened that the chief men of that body 
regarded him as a very cruel enemy. jK^If I should cast 
citizens into exile by a (mere) word, I should be called a 
violent consul. ^C If Catiline come^, who will' salute him ? 
9. 'There was the added fact that he had been at Laeca's 
(house) that night. 10. ^I fear this, that Catiline has not 
declared war upon the Roman people in his own name. 
II. Where has Manlius pitched his camp? 12. Don't wait 
until I go to Massilia. 

I. Cf. sec. 184. A. i. 2. Cf. sec. 184. A. 2. 3. hfic accUStMit C£ 
sec. 172. 3. 4. Cf. 179. 2. 
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LESSON XLII 

Conditioiial Sentences — Continued 

202. Conditional Sentences with the Imperfect or Piaperfect Sabjnno- 
tive. — Ref.40. 

203. Conditions Contrary to Fact with the Indicative in the Apodosis. 
— Ref.41. 

204. The uses of a past indicative in the apodosis of a 
condition contrary to fact may be summarized as follows : — 

1. With the verbs oportet, decet, debed, possum, necesse est, 
opus est. 

2. With verbs in the first or second periphrastic conjugation. 

3. The past of sum with longum, aequum, aequins, difficile, 
melius, etc., in such expressions as longum erat, /'/ would be 
tedious; difficile erat, // would be difficult; melius fuerat, it would 
have been better. 

N.B. In this construction the imperfect indicative regularly 
refers to present time and the perfect or pluperfect to past time 

205. miOMS AND PHRASES 

yi et minis. with threats of violence, 

est mihi tanti. // is worth my while. 

praeter ipsius voluntatem. contrary to his own desire. 

potius quam. rather than. 

For Oral Translation — Chapter 7 

206.(^ If Catiline had changed his mind, he would have 
changednis course to flight and exile. 2. If he had given 
up his plan of making war, he would have been called inno- 
cent by many. 3. If I were to cast him out with threats of 
violence, I should be considered a very cruel consul. 4. If 
it were worth while, I would not hesitate to bear the storm of 
unpopularity. /^>li you had driven him out, you could have 
averted from uVthe danger of war. 6. It would have been 
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better if you had set out for Rome. 7. If you let Catiline 
out, I fear this, ^that he will go to Manlius. (^If he has 
set out from Rome, let us pray that he be not about to lead 
an army against us. /^ If they should hear that he has gone 
to Massilia, they wouTd complain of this more than fear it. 
10. If you were innocent, it would not be necessary for me 
to use^ threats of violence. 11. If something had happened 
contrary to your desire, it would be difficult to go. 

I. Cf. sec. 178. 2. 2. What case after utor ? 



LESSON XLIII 

207. miOMS AND PHRASES 

omnibHS rebus Smatus. supplied with every thing* 

adqnirere ad fidem. to add to one's credit. 

For Written Translation — Chapter 8 

208. We all know ^ the man who was most to be feared by 
us; but now ^it fortunately happens that a wall is between 
us and him and we no longer fear him. But what about the 
others ? Why is it that they remain at Rome ? These are 
composed of many classes of men who could ^have been 
saved if they had been willing to listen to me. Of these 
classes there is none which is more shameless than that of 
the rich who are in debt. They are supplied with every- 
thing, and if they were willing to take from their possessions 
and add to their credit, we should find them better citizens. 
If they expect new accounts from Catiline, they are greatly 
mistaken. 

I. Cf. sec. 119. 2. Cf. sec. 171. 2. 3. Present infinitive in the Latin 
idiom after a past tense of possum. 
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LESSON XLIV 

209. Gmieral Conditiona. — Ref. 48, Part I sec. 240. 

210. Conditional Clanoeo of Compaiiaon with ac st, ut si, ^uasi, etc. — 
Ref. 48, Part I sec 848. 

211. A few important facts : — 

a. A Particular Condition refers to a definite act or series of 
acts occurring at some definite time, as, if Casar is present^ he 
will conquer, 

b. A General Condition refers to any one of a class of acts 
which may occur (or may have occurred) at any time, as, if (or 
whenever) Casar is present^ he always conquers, 

c. There is often no distinction in form between the particular 
and the general condition, and the types of conditions commonly 
known as Simple, Future, and Contrary to Fact may be either 
particular or general in character according to the meaning con- 
veyed. Often, however, a general condition appears in some one 
of the forms described in the references above (809), and these 
should b.e thoroughly mastered. 

d. General conditions are often introduced by com or ubi in 
the sense of whenever^ if at any time, 

212. Comparisons are often made by two indicative clauses 
the first of which is introduced by at (or sicut, quem ad modum, 
tamqnam), as, and the second by ita (or sic, item), x^.* — 

As you sow, so will you reap, ut sementem feceris, ita metes. 

213. ut ... ita (or sic) are often used in the sense of though 
. . . yet and are followed by the indicative. 

rquL 

214. The same as is expressed by idem * 



ac. 
atque. 

fqnod "I 



Cicero felt the same as we, CicerS idem sensit 



ac 
atquej 



.1108. 
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215. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

rSmin potiri to get control of affairs. 

aetate adfectns. well along in years (lit. affected 

e5s h5c mone5. I give them this advice, 

8umptiid«iu8 sS iactare. to make a display of extrava- 

gance. 

For Oral Translation — Chapter 9 

216. I. * Whenever they are overwhelmed with debt, they 
despair. 2. ^ If you should be overwhelmed with debt, you 
would despair. 3. They wish to get control of affairs just 
as if the commonwealth ^were in a disturbed condition. 
4. Whenever they attempted to accomplish this, I (always) 
gave the same advice to them as to the rest. 5. If you 'pray 
to the immortal gods, they give aid. 6. If they obtain* that 
which they desire, it will have to be given up to some 
gladiator. 7. They desired the blood of the citizens just 
as if they hoped to be kings. 8. Though Manlius was well 
along in years, yet he was strong on account of his training. 
9. As the second class wished for power, so the third class 
thought of proscriptions. 10. If the soldiers of Sulla had 
not made a display of extravagance, they would not have 
fallen into debt. 11. If you desire to be saved, I give you 
this advice. 

I. Examine sentences i and 2 carefully. How do the conditions dif 
Car ? 2. Translate by one Word. 3. orAre. 4. Fut. perl. 
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LESSON XLV 

217. Claases wlfh duntt modo^ dummodo^ denoting a Wish or Frorifla 
— Ref. 65, Part I sec. 856. 

218. Remember that the negative in the clause of proviso is 
de, not n5n. 

219. miOMS Ain> PHRASES 

negdtium male gerere. to manage business matters un- 

qu5 modO. 
qaem ad modum. 
qua ratifine. 
qii5 pacts. 



successfully. 
in what way^ how. 



For Oral Translation — Chapter id 

220. I. Though they have now for a long time been over- 
whelmed by debt, they never emerge. 2. Provided they go 
from the city, let them betake themselves to that camp. 
3. There is no doubt that the fourth class was of a mixed 
character. 4. ^So far as I have heard, these soldiers *are 
apt to be slow debtors. 5. I do not understand how they 
can live honorably, if they are willing to die basely. 6. 'If 
you perish with many, you perish with less pain. 7. Let 
them perish, provided that their neighbors do not know of 
it. 8. The assassins were so numerous that the prison could 
not hold them. 9. If they had not managed this business 
unsuccessfully, they would not have been in debt 10. How 
will those wretches learn how to brandish the dagger, if 
Catiline perishes*? 11. I do not fear you, Catiline, provided 
there is a wall between you and me. 

I. Cf. sec. 167. a, 2. First periphrastic of soiii. 3. A general 
condition. 4. What tense in Latin? 
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LESSON XLVI 

221r CoocetalTd Claaaes. — Ref. 87, Part I sec. 947, 848. 

222. Distinguish between qnamqaam, although^ introducing a 
subordinate clause of concession, and qnamqnam, and yet ^ intro- 
ducing a new proposition, as in qnamqnam quid loquor {in Cat. 
I § 22), and yet^ why do I speak f (See also in Cat. I §§ 24 
and 3d.) 

223. Qoamyis is regularly used only in expressions involving 
comparison or degree. It is therefore often found with adjec- 
tives and adverbs, as qnamvis mail, however wicked^ quamvls 
dives, however rich^ quamvis multnm, however much. 

224. Licet (// is granted) is properly a verb in the present 
tense. Hence, by sequence of tenses, it is used only with the 
present or perfect subjunctive. 

225. Tamen (nevertheless) is often expressed in Latin after a 
concessive clause when its equivalent does not appear in English. 

226. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

respondire aiicaL to be a match for some one or 

something. 
aliqni r6 egSio. to lack something. 

valde iacSre. to be completely overthrown. 

For Oral Translation — Chapter i i 

227. I. Even if Catiline should have this body-guard, he 
would not be a match for our forces. 2. However much 
this war is to be feared, our zeal ought not to fail. 3. Oppose 
to that gladiator, although he is worn out and wounded, the 
flower of all Italy. 4. ^ It may be conceded that he lacks 
everything with which we are supplied, nevertheless he will 
draw up his forces against us. 5. And yet I do not fear 
that such vices will conquer so many virtues. 6. Even if 
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we 'had said nothing about these matters, we could have 
compared the causes themselves. 7. Whenever the vices 
fight on one side and the virtues on the other, the gods 
always give the victory to the virtues. 8. However low 
that robber lies, he will oppose to us his army of outcasts. 
9. Since Catiline is in the wooded heights of Etruria, I 
do not think he is greatly to be feared. 10. You will con- 
quer in a contest of this kind provided your zeal does 
not faiL 

I. licet. 2. omittere. 

LESSON XLVII 

228. Review the Rules of Syntax, Lessons xxxvi-^XLVi. 

229. Review the following idioms and phrases : — . 
adquirere ad fidem. negOtinm male swero. 
adsuefactns frigore perferendS. nSn iam. 

aes alienum contrahere. omnibus rSbos Smfttns. 

aet&te adfectus. oppressns aere aliSoA. 
alicui ferrum e manibus extor- potiua qaam. 

qnSre. praeter ipsins volmitfttem. 

aliqiia re egere. qua ratifine, qnem ad modum, qnS 
aliquid ad aliqnem dSferre. mod5, quO pacts, 

belliun alicui indicere. renun potiri. 

castra p5nere. respondire alicui. 
cum aliqu5 famili&rissimS vivere. sumptuMua se iactire. 

dOectum habere. talis quSlis. 

eSs h5c mone5. nrbi fenO llammaque minitaxL 

est mihi tanti. vadimOnium diserero. 

hestemS diS. valde iac6re. 

in eSdem mente permanSra. vi et minlB. 

molests ferQ. vftae pencnlS. 
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For Written Translation — Chapters 12 and 13 

230. While provision was being made for affairs in the 
city by the brave consul, Metellus had been sent into the 
Gallic territory to check Catiline's every movement and 
attempt. Although the danger threatening the fatherland 
was the greatest in the memory of man, Cicero desired so to 
conduct matters, if in any way it could be done, that with- 
out any excitement all the wicked should suffer punishment 
and all the good should be preserved. Although this seemed 
hardly to be hoped for, yet Cicero promised it to the citi- 
zens, relying not on human wisdom but on the help of the 
immortal gods. For the gods, as if they wished to protect 
their temples, showed^ by unmistakable signs that they were 
not far away. 

I. dSmonttrlM. 



N 



CATILINE III 



INDIRECT DISCOURSE 



231. The following Table shows the changes made in moods 
and tenses when passing from Direct to Indirect Discourse, and 
should be thoroughly mastered. 



I. PRINCIPAL CLAUSES 
A. Declaratory Sentences 



DiSBCT DiSCOURSB 

Present Indicative 

Imperfect "^ 

Perfect I Indicative 

Pluperfect J 

Future Active Indicative 

Future Passive Indicative 



Future Perfect Indicative 



Indirect Discoussb 
becomes Present Infinitive. 

" Perfect Infinitive. 



« 



•< 



Future Active Infinitive. 

fore (fatflrom esse) nt with the 
Present or Imperfect Subjunc- 
tive. 

fore (fatflrom esse) ot with the 
Perfect or Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive (rare). 



** Future Infinitive. 



<( 



Active Subjv. Present in the^ 

apodosis (conclusion) of a I 

condition J 

Passive Subjv. Present in the "J 

apodosis (conclusion) of a V 

condition j 

Active Subjv. Imperfect or^ 

Pluperfect, in the apodosis I 

(conclusion) of a condition J 
Passive Subjv. Imperfect or^ 

Pluperfect, in the apodosis V 

(conclusion) of a condition J 

N.B. The present infinitive pOMO often has a future force :— tMius GaUiae aCai 
potill posse spCrant, M<r *^ t^^t they *haU be abU U gti ^^ssessiom c/tniire Ga$d. 

66 



« 



fore (futflrum esse) at with the 
Present or Imperfect Subjunc- 
tive. 

Future Participle with faisae. 



fatflram faisse at with the Im- 
perfect Subjunctive. 



INDIRECT DISCOURSE 



( 
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Indicative 



JR InteiTDgatiTe Sentnices 

DiKBCT DnCOUSSB InDIRBCT DI8COUK8B 

becom / Infinitive if the question is rhetorical. 
\ Subjunctive if the question is real. 
Subjunctive remains Subjunctive. 

N.B. QaestioQS either real or rhetorical, used immediately after a verb of asktng^ 
are treated as indirect questions and take the subjunctive. 

C. Commands, Prayers, Wishes, ProhibitionB 

DiRBCT Discourse Indikbct Disoouksb 

' Present Subjunctive after a primary 

tense. 

Imperative becomes ^ Imperfect Subj unctive after a second- 

I ary tense. 

L The negative is ne. 

Subjunctive, Horta- f Subjunctive, though tense may be 

tory or Optative, \ changed by law of tense-sequence. 

N.B. A prohibition with noli and the infinitive becomes the hortatory subjunctive 
with ne. 



II. SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 

Subordinate clauses of all kinds have the verb in the subjunc- 
tive. The tense is determined by the following rules : — 

DxKBCT DiscouRSB Indikbct Discoursb 

r Present Subjunctive after a primary 

Present ^ t j. ^. i. tense, 

p ^Indicative becomes •< 



Perfect 
Future Perfect 



> Indicati 



Indicative ** * 



u 



Imperfect Subjunctive after a second- 
ary tense. 

Perfect Subjunctive after a primary 
tense. 

Pluperfect Subjunctive after a second- 
ary tense. 
'Perfect Subjunctive after a primary 
tense. 

Imperfect Subjunctive after a second- 
ary tense. 
'Perfect Subjunctive after a primary 
tense. 

Pluperfect Subjunctive after a second- 
ary tense. 
Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive — remain the same. 

N.B. Remember that the Perfect Infinitive is usually followed by secondary tenses 
ef en when the verb in the principal clause is primary. Cf . sec. 186 «• 



Imperfect Indicative 



Pluperfect Indicative 



« 



\ 
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232. The usual verbs of saying introducing a direct or aa 
indirect quotation are <Uc6, M, and inquam. These verbs are 
used as follows: — 

dic!6 regularly stands before its expression, and is followed by 
either direct or indirect discourse. When the dependent clause 
is negative negO should be used, not dio5 nSn. 

iiO is usually followed by indirect discourse, and may stand 
before or after or be inserted in the expression. The subject of 
W regularly stands immediately before it, and should not be sepa- 
rated from it 

Sometimes ftifi introduces direct discourse, especially in the 
proverbial nt &it, as he saysj at aiont, as they say, (Cf. Cic. in 

Cat, I S 15.) 

inqnam (which has the force of the perfect as welji as of the 
present) is used only with direct discourse and is always inserted in 
the quotation. The subject of inquam usually stands directly after 
it « Ubi," inqnit Caeear, *< suit militfo ? " « where are my soldiers t " 
said Casar. 

LESSON XLVIII 

233. Dedaratoiy Sentences in Indirect Dteconrse. — Ref . 87, Part I 
sec. 269-962. See also Table, sec. 281. 

234. IDIOMS MJXD PHRASES 

vita omnium vestmm. the lives of you all or the lives 

of all of you, 
panels ante diSbns. a few days ago, 

nrbem condere. to found a city, 

235. The circumlocution fore ut with the subjv. is used not only 
for the future passive indicative of direct discourse, but also for 
the future active when the verb has no future active participle. 

For Oral Translation — Chapter i 

236. I. You see to-day, fellow-citizens, that the lives of 
you all have been snatched almost from the jaws of fate. \ 
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y^ Because of the supreme love of the immortal gods for you, 
I know that your children will be saved from fire and sword. 
9^ We know that Romulus founded this city. Jff^l think we 
ou^t to raise him to the immortal gods. 5. I promise you 
that he will be ^honored by our posterity. ^1 hear that 
fires were being placed under the temples and shrines of the 
city. 7. He said that he had warded off the swords drawn 
against the commonwealth. 8. Cicero said that he would 
briefly set forth these matters to the citizens. 9. ^ He was 
informed that these matters would be investigated by the 
senate. 10. The most active leaders of this war have been 
left at Rome. 11. You know, fellow-citizens, that I was al- 
ways looking out for your safety. 12. These things had been 
disclosed in the senate a few days ago. 

I. latin, ** in honor among." 3. certior fieii 

LESSON XLIX 

237. Intenogatiye Sentences in Indirect IMacaofse. — Ref. 80, Part I 
sec 866. See also Table, sec. 881. 

238. Commands, Prayers, Wishes, Prohibitions, in Indirect Discourse. 
— Ref. 88, Part I sec. 867. See also Table, sec. 881. 

I 

239. Distinguish between an Indirect Question and a question 
in Indirect Discourse. The former is the subject or (more usually) 
the object of a verb of askings and is regularly expressed in the 
subjunctive mood. (Cf. sec. 116.) The latter is a question trans- 
ferred from direct to indirect discourse after a verb of saying or 
thinking. For example, the rhetorical question, can I forget! 
nirni obliyisci possum ! becomes in indirect discourse, he says, can he 
forget ? c^cit nnm obliyisci sS posse. As an indirect question this 
would be he asks whether he can forget, quaerit nnm oblivisei possit. 

240. A question in direct discourse is either real or rhetorical. 
If the mood used be subjunctive, the question is rhetorical and 
the subjunctive is retained in indirect discourse. If the mood in 
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the direct be the indicative, it is sometimes difficult to determine 
whether the question is real and to be eiq>ressed in indirect dis- 
course by the subjunctive, or rhetorical and to be expressed by the 
infinitive. Often it depends merely on the writer's point of view. 

Ml. miOMS AHD PHRASES 

fidsm faoere. gain credence, 

ftlictti litteris ad aliqnem dare. to give some one a letter for 

some one, 
amiiis rei pfiblicae. patriotic^ or a patriot. 

For Oral Translation — Chapter 2 

The first five sentences are given in direct discourse. Translate 
them first as they are, then after ^cit, then after dixit, making such 
changes in the persons of the verbs and pronouns as may be necessary. 

(24^ I. Don't cast Catiline out of the city. 2. *Why 
should I fear the remaining band of conspirators ? 3. 'Do 
you think that they will be helpless without him 1 4. May 
my words gain greater credence in your ears. 5. *Can I 
stftpd men to the Mulvian bridge without any one's suspicion ? 
JS/^H^ asked whether an attack was madepn them. 7. He 
told them not to draw their swords. ,/8!nj saw what they 
*were going to do. 9. I thought the opportunity was offered 
me •to give him a letter for Catiline. j^oCThey said that 
the praetors knew/about the affair; why wa^ it •kept from 
the others ? y<y^I told these patriotic youths ^to undertake 
the business. 

I. A rhetorical question with the subjunctive. 2. A real question. 
3. A rhetorical question with the indicative. 4. First periphrastic. 5. Not 
infinitive. 6. Latin, "unknown by." 7. A command in indirect dis- 
course. 
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LESSON L 



843. Declaratory Sentencea — Sobofdinate Claoaea in Indiract Dit- 
eonrae. — Ref. 87. See alao Table, sec. 881. 

244. IDIOMS aud phrases 

integxia aigoia. with seals unbroken, 

.praeter cOnauet&dinem. contrary to custom. 

ad aen&tum d€ferre. to lay before the senate, 

tnmultimi ciyitati inicere. to cause an uproar in the state. 

For Oral Translation — Chapter 3 

Give the first five sentences first as they are, then after dicit, then 
after dixit 

(245) I . Whatsoever letters there are in that company will 
be surrendered with their seals unbroken. 2. Although I 
summoned Gabinius he suspected nothing. 3. Lentulus 
came after Cethegus had been summoned. 4. He was very 
tardy because he had been up late the night before, contrary 
to his custom. 5. While the senate was coming together, I 
sent a courageous man to the house of Cethegus. yli^ He 
said that. he would not open thdUetters before he had laid 
the matter before the senateVp^-.^e told him Ho carry out 
the swords and daggers, A67%>o touch diligence ought not 
to be feared. ^j^fTffe said, * should he rashly cause such an 
uproar in the state ? 

I. A command in indirect discourse. 2. A rhetorical question in 
indirect discourse. 

LESSON LI 

246. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

ez omnibna partibiia. on all sides, 

fidSs pfiblica. the protection of the state. 

qiuun primniiL at soon as possible. 



/ 



/ 
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For Written Translation — Chapter 4 

247. Volturcius, who had a letter for Catiline, at first, 
because of fear, refused to tell what he knew. Then, when 
I had given him the protection of the state, he said that the 
orders of Lentulus were for Catiline to approach the citvf 
with an army as soon as possible so as to unite with the 
leaders in the city, y^he Gauls, too, had letters, not only 
from Lientulus but also from the others, ^urging them to 
send cavalry into Italy; Lentulus moreover had assured 
them that, according to the Sibylline fates, this was the year 
fated for the destruction of the cityj^and that he was that 
third Cornelius to whom the sovere^ty must of necessity 
come. .. — 



I. A relative clause. 

LESSON LII 

Conditions in Indirect Disconxse 

248. Conditional Sentences with the Indicative, or of the First Class, 
in Indirect Discourse.— Ref. 88, Part I sec. 878-876. See also Table, 
sec. 881. 

249. IDIOMS AVD PHRASBS 

nS longam sit. not to make a long story of it 

abiectns c5nscientii. convicted by conscience, 

in eandem sententiam. to the same purport, 

ad extrSmnm. at last, 

facett potestitem. to give an opportunity. 

For Oral Translation — Chapter 5 

Translate the first three sentences first as they are, then after dldt, 

thenj^ter dixit. 
y 

/1259. I. If I show' the tablets to Cethegus, he will recog- 
nize the seal. . 2. If this is the letter to the senate of the 
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AUobroges, let us cut the string and read (it). 3. If this is 
the portrait of your grandfather, it ought to call you back 
from so great a crime. 4. If the letter of Statilius is to the 
same purport, ^he will have to confess. 5. If, contrary to 
the general* expectation, he confessed, he was convicted by 
his conscience. 6. You know that if he asks the Gauls why 
they came to his house, they ^will give consistent replies. 
7. What will you reply, if I shall ask about the Sibylline 
fates ? 8. Not to make a long story of it, he said that he 
would accept the aid of all, if it should be necessary. 9. I 
think that, even if he begins to reply impudently, he will at 
last deny nothing. 10. If he wishes to say anything about 
these matters, I will give him an opportunity. 

I. Not present. 2. Second periphrastic impersonal 3. Latin, «of 
all." 4. Latin, " "will reply consistenitly^- 

\ 
LESSON LIII 

251. Conditional Sentdncea with the PrMent or Perfect SobjunctiTe, of 
of the Second Clasa, in Indirect Discoorae. — Ref. 84. See also Table, 
sec. 281. 

252. IDIOHS ASD PHRASES 

Bomma ris pdblica. ^ks supreme welfare of the state, 

gratias agere. to thank, 

post urbem conditam. since the founding of the city. 

magistratQ se abdicare. to resign an office. 

For Oral Translation — Chapter 6 

Translate the first three sentences first as they are, then after didt, 
thei^jifter dixit 

V253^ I. If the chief men should give their opinions, the 
sen£[{e would adopt them without any change. 2. If I 
should save the citizens from slaughter, the senate would 
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thank me' in most generous terms. jS^I^ Lentulas should 
ask the advice of the senate, they wouta urge him ^to resign 
the praetorship. 4. If I avail myself of the faithful service 
of the praetors, I shall be praised. ?5Nlf nine men out of 
this great number are placed in custo?Iy, the remainder can 
be restored. 6. Cicero says that if Lentulus resigns his 
office the state will have no scruples 'in punishing him. 
7. If ^the affairs of the state are well ^eonducted, a day of 
thanks will be decreed in your name. (^ Cicero says that 
he was the first civilian* to whom this had happened since the 
founding of the city. TQi I know that if Ceparius incites the 
shepherds of Apulia the supreme welfare of the state will 
be in the greatest danger. 

I. ipslinindir. disc 2. Notinfin. 3. qu5 minus, etc. 4. ids pGblica. 
5. togfttus. Observe that the Latin and English idioms in this sentence 
are not at all alike. 

^^-"'^^^ LESSON LIV 

254. Conditional Sentences with the Imperfect or Ploperfect Subjono- 
tiye^^toT of the Third Class, in Indirect Discourse. — Ref. 85, Part I 
sec. 282,1^9. See also Table, sec. 281. 

- 255. Remember that the regular change of the imperfect sub- 
junctive in /the apodosis of a condition contrary to fact is to the 
future ^rticiple in -urns with fuisse. The change to the future 
i|;ifinitive,^ mentioned by some grammarians, is very rare. 

256. miOHS AND PHRASES 

moenibus continSre. to skui within the walls. 

oSjiailiS Occorrere. to oppose apian. 

For Oral Translation — Chapter 7 

Translate the first three sentences first as they are, then after dicit» 
th^ aft«r dixit 

257. t. If we had captured the leaders of the war, all 
Catiline^s hopes would have been dashed to the ground. 



zOf Catilii 
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Catiline were removed, I skpukl not fear the furious 
-Rashness of Cetliegus. jf! TTne were not shut within the 
walls of the city, he wmid m o I Mice J to be~leared- by us. 
4. If his hand or his tongue had failed him, he would 
not have dared to make such^ a conspiracy against the 
state. 5. If this crafty man 'had been present, he would not 
have selected the Saturnalia for our destruction. £, Cicero 
says that if Catiline had remained in the city he would 
have opposed his (Catiline's) plans. 7. I know that if that 
enemy had not been found out, we should have had to fight 
with him. 8. He said that if these matters had not been 
carried on ^in this way, we could never have freed the com- 
monwealth from such perils. 

I. What mood might be used? Cf. sec. 204. 2. Latin, *'so great*' 
jT^adesae. 4. sic 

LESSON LV 

258. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

Qt ilia omittam. to omit the following. 

memoria tenere. to remember, 

signum collocandum locare. to let a contract for setting up 

a statue. 

For Written Translation — Chapter 8 

259. You surely remember that at the time when the 
gilded statue of Romulus was struck by lightning the 
soothsayers, who had assembled from all Etruria, said that 
unless the gods should be appeased in every way, civil war 
and the downfall of the city were impending. And so, to 
omit ^all the other things which were done at that time to 
appease the gods, you remember that the consuls of that 
year let a contract for setting up a larger statue of Jove ; for 
the soothsayers had said that they hoped that if that statue 
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be made and should ^face the east, the immortal 
gods would by their * divine power move the very fates. 

I. cStnra. 2. Latin, '*look towards,'* •pectSre ad. 3. One word in 
Latin. 

LESSON LVI 

260. PaaiiTe Apodoses in Indirect Disconrse. — Ref . 86, Part I sec 889. 
See also Table, sec. 881. 

261. IDIOMS Ain> PHRASES 

mente captua. demented^ insane, 

aliquid alicui crSdere. to intrust something to some one. 

m 

For Oral Translation — Chapter 9 

Translate the first three sentences first as they are, then after dicit, 
then after dixit. 

262. ^\If any one should deny th*at this city is governed 
.by the power of the immortal gods, he would be insane. 
jL If Roman citizens had planned the destruction of the 

/commonwealth, it would have seemed incredible to some. 
3. If the statue should be set upto-day^it would seem to 
have been done by the will of Jupiter. ' 4. \If I were to say 
that I (Successfully) opposed these meV,* t should take too 
much upon myself. 5. Lentulus will not intrust such impor- 
tant matters to Gauls. ( 6*' I think that if prudence had not 
been taken away from their audacity, the letters would never 
have been intrusted to those barbarians. 7. If the conspira- 
tors had not been led through t)ie Forum that day, the statue 
would not have been set up. [6, He said that if the Gauls 
should prefer the safety of the Romans to their own advan* 
tage, it would seem ^an act of providence. 

I. divinitus factum. 
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LESSON LVII 

268. Impliad or Inloniul Indirect DitcoofM. — Ref. 8 S, Part I sec. 298. 

264. SabjmictiTe of Intefral Part or Attxmction. — Ref. 187. 

265. The constructions of Informal Indirect Discourse and 
Integral Part are so similar that it is often difficult to discrimi- 
nate between them. 

266. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

nfi dioeie quidem opus est it is unnecessary even to men- 

tion, 
in h os tinm numerO dud. to be counted among the enemy. 

For Oral Translation — Chapters io-ii 

267.jMc7^ The consul commanded the citizens to celebrate 
those days which had been appointed *for thanksgiving. 

2. A thanksgiving was decreed ^because Cicero had saved 
the city and the citizens from most cruel destruction. 

3. Cicero wished the citizens to recall all the civil disturb- 
ances which they had heard about or seen. 4. Lentulus 
threatened' death to all who could be safe while the city 
was safe. 5. The conspirators passed a law concerning all 
who wished this city to flourish. 6. Marius in part killed, 
and in part drove from the city, those ^who disagreed with^ 
him. 7. The conspirators 'hoped for such a war as no 
barbarous land had ever waged with its own people. 8. Do 
you know who it was that counted all of us among the 
enemy ? 9. Those chiefs did not desire to destroy the com- 
monwealth, but to change the one that then was. 10. It is 
unnecessary even to mention the disturbances which were 
settled by the slaughter of citizens. 

T. Use cansft with the genitive. 2. The language of the decree. It 
is to be noted that the subjunctive in a causal clause with quod depends 
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on the principle of implied indirect discourse. Cf. sec. 168. 3. Here 
the indirect discourse is implied in the phrase threatened deaths which 
is equivalent to said that he would kill. 4. As a statement of fact, 
indicative ; but if it means who (as he suspected), subjunctive. 5. Latin, 
"from." 6. ipSrAze. 

LESSON LVIII 

268. Review the Rules of Syntax, Lessons xlviii-lvii. 

269. Review the following idioms and phrases: — 

abiectus c5nscientia. magistratii se abdicare. 

ad extrSmmn. memoria tenSre. 

ad senatom deferre. mente captna. 

alicui litteris ad aliquem dare. moenibaa continere. 

aliqnid alicui credere. ne dicere quidem opus est 

amana rei publicae. ne longnm sit. 

cOnsiliS occurrere. pauda ante diSbna. 

ez omnibus partibns. post urbem oonditam* 

facere potestatem. praeter cSnsuet&dinem. 

fidem facere. quam primum. 

fides publica. signum coUocandnm locftre. 

gratias agere. summa res publica. 

in eandem sententiam. urbem condere. 

in hostium numer5 diid. ut iUa omittam. 

integris signis. vita omnium yestnun. 

For Written Translation — Chapter 12 

270. Cicero in his third oration against Catiline, delivered 
before the people on the third of December, said that since 
he could not, ^like a victorious general, leave behind those 
whom he had conquered, but must live with them and die 
with them, the citizens, for whose safety he had' exposed 
himself to hatred and perils, ought to see to it that the 
wicked should have no power to do him harm. 'He added 
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further that 'there was nothing higher, either in office or in 
fame, ^to which he would like to climb; but that as^ a 
private citizen *it was his purpose so to live as to ^add 
honor to the deeds which he had performed in his consulship. 

I. Latin '*in the manner of,** mSre with gen. 2. etiam addidlt. 

3. Latin, "neither in office nor in fame was there anything higher." 

4. Latin, "whither/' ^ Cf. sec. 7. 6. Latin, "it was to him in mind." 
7. QniAxa. 



CATILINE IV 



IV. ENGLISH AUZILIART VSSB8 

271. The proper translation of the English auxiliary verbs may, 
can, must, might, could, would, should, presents many difficul- 
ties. These arise mainly from the fact that in English these 
verbs sometimes have their original and literal value, when they 
must be rendered by independent verbs, and sometimes the force 
of potential auxiliaries which may be expressed by the Latin 
subjimctive. The ambiguity of the English often leaves the inter- 
pretation open to the individual judgment of the translator. The 
six lessons based on this oration will be devoted to a practical 
consideration of some of the most important phases of this subject 

LESSON LIX 

may might 

272. May and might are common auxiliaries in the translation 
of some of the subordinate subjunctive constructions,* as, for ex- 
ample, in purpose clauses : — 

Catiline remained that he might kill the consul, Catiliiu 
mansit ut consulem interficeret. 

273. When may and might express mere possibility they are 
translated by the Latin potential subjunctive : — 

You may sooner find fortune than keep it, fortOiuuii citiiu 

reperias quam retineas. 
You might have seen them fighting, yiderSs eGs pflgnantis. 

* The beginner is apt to make the mistake of supposing that a modal aiudl* 
iary must always be used in translating a subjunctive ; but see Part I sec 77. 

8o 



f may go* 
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a. Occasionally might conveys a stronger idea of capability or 
power and is to be translated by a past tense of possum : — 
They might have come^ potnenuit yeiiire. 

274. When may expresses a wish, it is rendered by the optative 
subjunctive : — 

May the citizens be secure from harm, cfvSs sint ineolmnSs. 

275. When may and might express permission they should be 
translated by a form of licet,* it is permitted. 

The constructions with licet are as follows : — 

licet earn (lit. // is permitted {that) I go\ subjunctive with at 
omitted (cf. sec. 148. c^, 

licet mS Ire (lit. it is permitted me to go), infinitive with sub- 
ject accusative. 

licet iro (lit. it is permitted to go), infinitive without subject 
accusative. 

licet mihi ire (lit. to go is permitted to me), infinitive as sub* 
ject, dadve indirect object. 

276. English expressions of obligation or possibility like J 
ought to have done, I could have done, I might have done, etc. 
are regularly expressed in Latin by a past tense of the auxiliary 
and the present infinitive : — 

He could (or might) have done this, h9c faoere potuit (lit. he 
was able to do this), 

I might have done this, h5c faoere m8 licuit (lit it was per- 
mitted me to do this), 

277. miOMS AND PHRASES 

per deos immortalis. by the immortal gods, in heav- 

en*s name, 
vestra omnium caedSs. the slaughter of all of you. 



For Oral Translation — Chapters i and 2 




278/r. You might fhave seen the eyes of all turned 
towards the consul. .V?/! may be forgetful of my own 

* Do not forget the use of Uce^as a concessive conjunction, cf. sec. 231, 324. 
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safety, but I will never forget^ the honor and safety of the 
Roman people. 3. '{he orator said that the eyes of all were 
turned upon him. ^{^May your house always be free from 
the danger of death. 5. Lentulus may think that his name 
is ^destined by fate for the slaughter of all of you, but the 
gods are taking counsel for you. 6. Why, in heaven's name, 
do you wish to spare me, and why are you anxious about 
me ? 7. May the gods save Italy from war and devastation. 
8. May we not even lament the calamity of so great a city ? 
/^T^^atiline remained at Rome in order that we all might 
perish. 10. Gracchus was not permitted to be tribune of 
the people a second time. 11. 'Some one may ask why 
Cicero was not moved by the tears of his friends. 

I. See Ref. 70. 2. "destined by fate," one word in Latin. 3. qiUa- 
piam. 

LESSON LX 

ean coald 

279. When can and could express mere possibility and have 
the force of weak auxiliaries, they may be translated by the potential 
subjunctive : — 

/ can establish this without any doubt, hOc sine QUa dnbiti- 
ti5ne cSnfirmem. 

280. More usually can and could, even when unemphatic, are 
expressed by the forms of possum. 

Cicero could have killed Catiline, Cicer5 Catilinam interficere 
potuit. 

281. IDIOMS AND PHRASES 

nulls pacts. ^ 

nfillS mods. 

piinctttm temporis fnu yitft. to enjoy life for a moment* 

apnd inlerSs. in the lower world. 



' y in no way. 
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[282. 



Oral Translation — Chapters 3 and 4 



sntulus may resign his praetorship, but the senate 
caiMtf no way'^Gompel him to confess. 2. The senate thanked 
the consul in unusual tenns. 3. ^ You might have seeh4flmg 
since that new evils are rife in the commonweaJCh. ^^ Do 
you see what you must decide before night? ^^ There were 
some who thought^ that the conspirators should be punished 
with death. 6. ** There has been 'no civilian before me," 
said Cicero, 'Mn whose name a thanksgiving ^has been 
decreed." 7. There are some who think that wicked citizens 
ought not to enjoy life for a moment. 8. If they can^ blot 
out the name of the Roman people, they will. 9. Cicero 
says that if the punishments in the lower world are removed, 
the wicked ^will not fear even death itself. 10. He could 
have taken away not only hope, but also life. ix. What 
alone can comfort a man in sorrow \ Is it not hope ? 

I. Observe the ambiguity of you might have seen. If it is a mere 
potential idea, we use the potential subjunctive (vidSrCs) ; if might 
expresses a stronger idea of power, we use a past tense of possum ; if 
permission is intended, we use a past tense of licet. Let each interpret 
according to his own judgment (cf. sec. 271). 2. See Ref. 88. 3. Latin, 
" no one a civilian." 4. Future. 5. Use fore at. See sec, 286. 



LESSON LXI 



283. IDIOMS 

mea yideS quid intersit. 
ampliiis negOti. 
n5n nemS. 
nudiiu tertiiui. 
aliquem sententiam rogare. 
sententiam ferre. "i 
sententiam dioere. J 
suppliciom di aliquS siunere. 



AND PHRASES 

/ see what is to my advantage* 

more trouble, 

one or two, somebody, 

day before yesterday, 

to ask some one his opinion, 

to express one^s opinion, to vote^ 

pass judgment, 
to inflict punishment on some one. 
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For Written Translation — Chapters 5 and 6 

284. When Cicero was asked his opinion he saw what was 
to his advantage and that more trouble would be in store 
for him if he should not follow the opinion of Caesar. How- 
ever, when he ^saw in imagination the city, the light of the 
whole world, falling in ruins, the unburied heaps of dead, the 
distress of the women and children, and Lentulus and Cati- 
line holding sway, he showed himself stem and severe against 
those who wished to accomplish these things and said that 
no one could be truly regarded as a friend of the people who 
was unwilling to inflict the severest punishment on a public 
enemy. Some one may say that he was cruel, but I think 
that he expressed this opinion in order that he might not 
seem remiss to the fatherland. 

I. Latin, ** placed before himself." 

LESSON LXII 

■hoald would 

285. Should and would ap& generally potential auxiliaries and 
as such ara adequately expi^ssed by the Latin subjunctive. They 
appear verv frequently vf. the English for the Latin potential sub- 
junctive ana in conditions : — 

Dicam n^ec esse vjftra, / should say that this is true, 

Haec si t^com pacria loquatur, n5nne impetrare debeat, if your 

counUy slj/ould thus speak with youy ought she not to 

prevail. 
Quod 81 quia petat, recQsem, if any one should ask for thisy I 

would refuse, 

a. Less frequently should and would are to be expressed by a 
past tense of the first periphrastic : — 

What would have been (i.e. was about to be) the result f quid 
fntfirom fuit?. 
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286. Should sometimes expresses obligation or duty, as in a 
good citizen should love Mis country. It is then rendered in some 
one of the ways mentioned in sec. 891. 

287. When would expresses a wish it is rendered by the opta- 
tive subjunctive : — 

Would that Clodius were now alive^ utinam ClMiiis viveiet 

288. Would is the past of will or wish. It sometimes has this 
literal sense and must then be translated by a past tense of to15 : — 

He would do it (i.e. he wished to do if) in spite of me, h5c 

faoere TOluit, m8 invit5. 
/ would if I could^ veUem si posaem (lit / would wishy if I 

were able). 

289. IDIOMS AUD PHRASES 

liodienras diSs. this day, 

dS amdre xel p&blicae odrtSre. to vie in patriotism. 

^.p. For Oral Translation — Chapter 7 

( 290. ji. There were some who feared that Cicero could 
nbt-cMTy out the decrees of the senate. 2. *You might 
have known that all things were ready. 3. May these meas- 
ures be carried out to-day ? 4. These men should be regarded 
in the number of the enemy. (^Slf siH should think one and 
the same thing, the commonwealth would be preserved. 
^^rWhy should I mention here the zeal of the common peo- 
ple ? 7. May they vie with you in patriotism. 8. This day, 
for the first time since the founding of the city, men of all 
ranks have come together. 9. No civil strife^ can hereafter 
come to any part of the commonwealth. 10. Would that 
they had been willing to perish alone rather than with many. 
II. Who is there to whom the soil of his fatherland is not 
dear ? 12. What other cause 'could have recalled you from 
the dissensions of former^ years ? 

I. Cf. sec. 882, n. x. 2. lAtin, *< eviL" 3. See sec. 876. 4. prior. 
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LESSON LXIII 
mart ought 

29 1« The ideas represented by must^ oughts there is need^ it is 
necessary, and the like, may all be expressed in a general way by 
the Latin second periphrastic conjugation, as — 

Casar had to do everything at the same time, Caesari omnia 
ttn5 tempore erant agenda. 

When, however, the writer wishes to discriminate between these 
ideas, he may use one of the following : — 

tf . oportet, to lay stress upon the fitness, justice, and wisdom of 
the action. 
(must ^ . , rmepatripar€re. 

\ ought ioY ^^ ^^*^ ^1 P^ "l^ p^^ pftream (cf . sec. 148. a), 

b, neoesse est, to express what is inevitable. 

{hominem mori. 
homini mori. 
hom5 moriatur (cf. sec. 142. ix). 

c, opus est,* to express a lack or a need of some kind. 

This wound ought to be washed with water, opus ert hOc^ 
Yolnus aqua layari. 

d, debSre, to express a moral obligation or duty. 

Citizens ought to fight for the fatherland, dves piO patiii 
pugnare debenl 

292. miOMS AND PHRASES 
operae pretium ert. it is worth while, 
8umm5 loc5 n&tL born in the highest station. 
offldS oSnsuliri fungi. to perform the duty of consul. 

For Oral Translation — Chapters 8 and 9 

293. I. Those, indeed, who were born here in the highest 
station ought to judge this to be their fatherland. 2. What, 

* For the constructton of opus est with nouns, see sec. 105. 
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pray, ^ would have happened if the shops had been burned? 
3. It is worth while to hear what that tool of Lentulus is 
attempting. 4. This must be said, that there is no slave 
who does not desire the city to stand. 5. The Roman peo- 
ple ought to see to it that armed forces be not lacking. 

6. All ranks should agree in preserving the commonwealth. 

7. You must decide to-day concerning the fortunes of all. 

8. The fatherland ought not to be beset by the weapons of 
a wicked conspiracy. 9. Catiline, you must not destroy the 
temples and shrines of the gods. 10. This thing ought not 
even to be thought about by citizens. 11. No one could excel 
Cicero in zeal : he would ^ perform his consular duty. 12. The 
senate * ought to have been aroused by the consul's voice. 

I. See sec. 904. 2 ; S86. a, 2. See sec. 288. 3. See sec. 876. 

LESSON LXIV 

294. Review the Grammatical Notes, Lessons lix-lxiii. 

295. Review the following idioms and phrases : — 

aliquem senteiitiam rogare. ofBldd c5ii8iiUri fang;!. 

amplius negGti. operae pretium est. 

apud inferos. per deOs immortalis. 

de amSre rei publicae cert&re. punctom temporis frui vita. 

hodiemiu diSs. sententiam ferre — sententiam 

mea yideS quid intersit. dicere. 

ndn nemS. sommO loc5 natl 

nudius tertius. supplicium de aliquO sumere. 

nnlld pacts — niill5 modO. Testra omnium caedSs. 

For Written Translation — Chapters 10 and ii 

296. Although Cicero saw that he had undertaken a never- 
ending confl]£| with wicked citizens, yet he said that he would 
n^er repeiU of his deeds and designs. And in lieu of the 
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triumph and the other marks of praise which he might have 
had, he demanded ^no other reward than the everlasting 
memory of his consulship. Since this is so, we ought to 
give some place to this illustrious Roman among the praises 
of distinguished men. Some one may mention' Scipio, 
Paulas, and Marius ; but we can not deny that Cicero saved 
the commonwealth at a time of great peril, and he who opens 
new territories* ought not to be praised more than he who 
sees to it that those who are absent may have a place whither 
they can return. 

I. LAtin, " nothing except" 2. commemorixe. 3. Latin, "provinces." 



THE ARCHIAS 



V. PREPOSITIONS 

Note. — The following six lessons are devoted to the rendering of 
some of the more troublesome English prepositions. The Latin and 
English idioms differ nowhere, perhaps, so much as here ; and nowhere 
is greater care necessary. 

LESSON LXV 
ahont after against among 

297. about in the sense of concerning is rendered by d5 and 
the ablative : — 

The ambassadors spoke about peace, legati de pace dixerunt. 

about referring to time is rendered as follows : — 

about meaning in the neighborhood of (but somewhat re- 
moved) by circa or cirdter with the accusative. 

about meaning towards, getting close to, by sub (sometimes 
ad) with the accusative. 

about meaning during, taking out a part, before the end of, 
by de with the ablative. 

Compare the three expressions circa secundam hSram — sub noc- 
tem — dS tertia Yigili&. 

298. after is generally rendered by post with the accusative. 
after of immediate succession is rendered by S or ex with the 

ablative : — 

ImmeduUely after his consulship he set out, ez c5iuiuUt& pxo- 
f ectos est 

89 
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after meaning coming close to, near to, is rendered by ad with 
the accusative : — 

After the manner of beasts, ad modum besti&min. 

299. agalnat , when preceded by a verb of motion, is usually 
rendered by in and the accusative, and emphasizes the direction 
taken by the action : — 

Ccesar set out against the Gauls, Caesar in GallSs est profectns. 

asainrt meaning contrary to, in opposition to, is rendered by 
contra with the accusative and emphasizes the idea of hostility. 

Before names of persons we find either in or contra according^ to 
the idea to be conveyed. With in the person is the object of a 
feeling or act that may be either friendly or unfriendly, but contra 
is used only of the latter. 

300. among of nations and large companies is rendered by apad 
with the accusative, as apnd Helyetios, among the Helvetians, 

among after words like conspicuous, famous, and the like, is ren- 
dered by inter with the accusative : — 

Who was the most famous among the Roman orators f 
Quis erat inter dratOres R5man5s clarissimus ? 

among meaning in the number of is rendered by in with the 
ablative : — 

/ reckon him among my friends, in meis amicis earn habeo. 

among after verbs of motion is often rendered by in or inter 
and the accusative : — 

He divided the army among the states, ezercitom in dvit&tia 
diTiait. 

301. miOUS AND PHRASES 

exercitatiS dicendL practice in speaking. 

optimamm artium studia. the pursuit of the liberal arts. 

in primu. among the first, 

ntifi ftudidnim. a course of study . 
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rem agere. to conduct a case, 

uti prope hotO qu5dam senere to use an almost new manner 
dicendi. of pleading. 

For Oral Translation — Chapters i and 2 

302. I. In his oration for the poet Archias, Cicero says 
many things about the pursuit of the liberal arts. 2. He 
conducted the case before the prsetor. 3. Many among 
the Romans devoted themselves to the pursuit of culture. 

4. Among Roman orators Cicero was the most distinguished. 

5. In this oration the orator did not speak after the custom 
of the courts, but used an almost new manner of pleading. 

6. I ask you whether we among the first ought not to bring 
aid to Archias. 7. When Archias came to Rome, Cicero 
was about four years old.* 8. *Why should I not speak a 
little more freely before this concourse of educated men? 
9. It seems wonderful that 'any one was willing to speak 
against the poet 10. After the Punic wars the Romans 
became^ desirous of entering upon these courses of study. 

11. If Archias were not a citizen, he ought to be added. 

12. All the arts are of this nature, that they are bound 
together by a kind of relationship. 

I. Remember the idiomatic use of nltns. 2. Rhetorical question. 
3. quiaqnam. 4. fieri. 

LESSON LXVI 

before l>y for from 

303. before is generally rendered by ante with the accusative 
after verbs of both rest and motion. Finer shades of meaning are 
expressed as follows : — 

prae with the ablative is used after verbs of motion in the sense 
of directly in front of so especially in the phrase prae se : — 

He carried a dagger before him^ sicam prae aS tolit 
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prO with the ablative is used to denote rest in front of: — 

They were on guard before the gate ^ pr6 portis in statiSne 
erant. 

Ob with the accusative is used to denote motion to meety 
to the face of: — 

Death presents itself before our eyes^ mora ob ocnlSs 
Tenitm:. 

apnd (more rarely ad) with the accusative denotes in the 
presence of a large body of people, as apnd senatum, before 
the senate, 

oOram with the ablative denotes in the presence ofdJi indi- 
vidual, as c5ram AriovistS, before Ariovistus. apud, however, 
is often used of presence before an official, as apud praetOrem, 
before the prator. 

304. by denoting agency is expressed by a or ab with the abla- 
tive. 

by denoting means is expressed by the ablative without a 
preposition. 

by denoting the route or the way by which is expressed by the 
ablative without a preposition. 

by denoting the medium through which is expressed by per with 
the accusative (cf . sec. 108) : — 

CcBsar was informed by letter and by scouts^ Caesar per lit- 
teria at ezplSritOrSs oertior factna eat. 

by denoting nearness to a person is expressed by apud with the 
accusative, to z. place by ad or prope with the accusative : — 

/ was sitting by Cicero, apud Cicer5nem sedebam. 
/ have a villa by the Tiber, yillam ad Tiberim habeS. 

by in oaths and adjurations is expressed by per with the accusa- 
tive, as by the gods, per deOs. 

305. to is often expressed in Latin by the case-constructioiis 
without a preposition : — 
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Caae-constracdons 
often translated'' 
hj/or 



Objective Genitive with NounSi Adjectives, and 

Verbs. 
Dative of Purpose or End. 
Dative with Adjectives. 
Accusative of Duration of Time and Extent of 

Space. 
Ablative or Genitive of Price or Value. 
Ablative of Cause. 



for meaning insUad ofy in behalf of, or for the sake of is 
expressed by prO with the ablative. 

for denoting motion towards is expressed by the accusative with 
or without a preposition : — 

He set out for Rome, S5m«m profectos est. 

He set out for the province, ad prOyinciam profectus est. 

ton of a preventing cause is expressed by prae with the ablative : — 
lean not speak for tears, prae lacrimis dicere nSn possum. 

for denoting emphatic cause may be expressed by ob, propter, or 
dS with their respective cases. 

for sometimes introduces a purpose construction. 

306. from is often rendered in Latin by the bare ablative, much 
more rarely by the dative (see Ref. 64). Prepositions are employed 
as follows : — 

from meaning away from, of literal and emphatic separation, 
is expressed by a or ab and the ablative. 

from meaning down from is expressed by de with the abla- 
tive. 
from meaning outofxs expressed by the ablative with S or ex. 

IDIOMS AHD PHRASES 



807. 

nt pifmum. 

omnibus antecellere. 

o5gniti5ne dignua. 

r€s ad scribendum. 

aequisiimd iOre ac foedere dvitls. 



as soon as, 
to excel all, 

worthy of acquaintance, 
subjects for writing, 
a state with most favorable 
treaty rights. 
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For Oral Translation — Chapters 3 and 4 

308. I. Cicero says that Archias devoted himself to the 
pursuit of writing as soon as he emerged from boyhood. 

2. At Antioch, once a famous city, he quickly excelled all. 

3. The report of his talent was ^noised abroad before his 
arrival in Latium. 4. I think that he set out for Italy from 
Asia by sea. 5. After his arrival all who were worthy of 
acquaintance were anxious to hear him. 6. One of the 
consuls was Marius, of whom it is truly said that he could 
furnish subjects for writing. 7. Heraclea is a Greek city 
by the sea. 8. After citizenship at Heraclea was given (to 
him) he wished to be enrolled at Rome. 9. For this reason 
he made public profession before his good friend Quintus 
Metellus. 10. I think that Lucullus had great influence 
among the Heracleans. 11. I hear that ambassadors have 
come with evidence for Archias. 12. By these ambassa- 
dors the Heracleans showed^ that he had been enrolled. 
13. I do not deny that that state enjoyed the most favorable 
treaty rights. 

I. Translate by one word. 2. dSmSnstrtre. 



LESSON LXVII 

309. miOMS AND PHRASES 

tabularum fidem resignftre. to destroy confidence in docu- 
ments, 

ius ciyit&tis. the right of citizenship, 

se gerere pro dvt. to deport one's self as a citizen, 

5ratid at facnltas. power of eloquence, 

m5 quid pudeat ? why should I be ashamed f 

liaryi ducere. to consider of small value. 
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For Written Translation — Chapters 5 and 6 

310. What is there that can destroy confidence in the 
tablets of Metellus, by which the poet's right of citizenship 
has been established? Of course you will ask for our ^cen- 
sus rolls, ^just as if you did not know that Archias went 
to Asia with Lucullus ; but since Archias was already then 
deporting himself as a citizen, there is no doubt that he 
would have been enrollec^ had he been in Italy at that time/^ 
But, Grattius, perchance* you consider this poet of small 
importance and you wonder because I am so delighted with 
him. Yet why should I be ashamed to confess that I devote 
as much of my leisure as I can to the pursuit of the very^ 
arts which Archias cultivates ? For from these my power of 
eloquence springs, and from this fountain I have drawn the 
precepts of the wise from my youth up. 

I. Translate by one word. 2. See Ref. 42. 3. forte. 4. ipM. 



LESSON LXVIII 

in of on 

311. in is generally rendered by Latin in. It is often not 
expressed — as with the ablative of specification, before locatives 
and names of towns, before loc5, mod5, silentid, aestate, hieme, and 
before nouns modified by t5tu8. 

in denoting manner, if expressed at all, is translated by com 
(see sec. 112). 

in with the added notion of taking a part of^ before the com- 
pletion of, is expressed by dS with the ablative, as late in the night, 
mnlta de nocte. 

in referring to an author's works is expressed by apud with the 
accusative, as we read in Cicero, apud Ciceidnom legimus. 

For in in the sense of in the presence of see sec. 808. 
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812. of is usually the sign of the genitive case. 

of denoting source or origin is expressed by the ablative with oi 
without 8 (ez) or & (ab). See Ref. 15. 

of denoting material is expressed by the ablative, usually with 
I (ex) or dS. See Ref. 15. 

of denoting characteristic or quality is expressed by the geni- 
tive or ablative. See Ref. 18. 

of denoting cause is expressed by the ablative (see Ref. 5), as 
he died of hunger^ famS periit. 

of often represents the partitive genitive, but see sec. 78, 74. 

of meaning selected from among is rendered by 5 (ex) with the 
ablative : — 

Of this number was Africanus^ ex h5c nomerO erat Africanus. 

of is often used in English where Latin uses an appositive, as 
the city of Rome^ orbs S5nia. 

For of in the sense of about^ concerning^ see sec. 297. 

313. ^ after verbs of motion is generally rendered by in with 
the accusative, after verbs of rest by in with the ablative. 

on in phrases of location like on the rights on the rear^ etc. is 
rendered by & (ab) with the ablative. 

on denoting time when is usually expressed by the bare abla- 
tive, as on the third day, tertiS dJiB. 

on in the sense of upon is usually expressed by super, with the 
accusative after verbs of motion and with the ablative after verbs 
of rest 

For on meaning about, concerning, see sec. 897. 

314. IDIOMS Ain> PHRASES 

Utteris pxOden. to hand down in books. 

vt opmor. as I think, 

arte cSnstare. to depend upon art, 

omni rati5ne. in every way, 

•5 ad litterftnim stadium oSnferre. to devote one^s self to the pur- 
suit of learning. 
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For Oral Translation — Chapters 7 and 8 

315. ^C Not all of the most distinguished men have 
devotedf themselves to the pursuit of learning. ^ There 
are some ' who without education show themselves of excel- 
lent mind and character. 3. But there is no doubt that 
something remarkable appears when education has been 
added to unusual natural ability. ^ On this (subject) 'one 
may read many things in Cicero, i*^ In one pa ssage* of the 
oration for Archias he says that the pursuit of letters ought 
to be cultivated in every way. 6. Cicero himself did not 
hesitate* to confess that poets were sacred. 7. " Some pur- 
suits," '^said he, ''depend upon art, but poets are filled with 
a sort of divine inspiration." "^^The Romans thought that 
among the older writers Ennius was easily first in excellence. 
9. His virtues have been handed down in books. 10. In 
those times Laelius and Cato were considered very learned. 
No recreation of the mind, as I think, is more humaniz- 
lan the pursuit of letters. 12. One of the seven cities 
which claimed Homer as a citizen was Smyrna. 

I. Ref. 86. 2. Latin, <<it is pennitted to read." 3. Le. *< place." 
4. dubitire, cf. Part I sec. 167. 5. See sec. 888. 

LESSON LXIX 

orer to with 

. 316. over of motion or rest above is expressed by super with 
the accusative or ablative. In the latter sense tnprft with the 
accusative may be used: — 

The eagle flies , over the clouds^ aquila snper nubia volitat 

over in the sense of across is expressed by trans and the accusa- 
tive, as over the river y tr&na flumen. 
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over meaning more than is best expressed by amplina, as over 
twenty cities^ amplins Tiginti urb&i. 

oyer meaning throughout or during is expressed by per and the 
accusative, as over a period of ten years, per decern annOs. 

Where over denotes superiority in authority, it is generally 
represented by some compound verb ; e.g. praeficere, to appoint 
over. 

31Y. to is often a sign of the dative, of the infinitive, or of a 
purpose clause. 

to meaning motion to or into is expressed by ad or in with the 
accusative. 

to meaning extension of space to is rendered by nsque ad and 
the accusative or by tenus* and the ablative : — 

,- . ^ ^, ^ . rusquead montis rSgnat. 

He reteyts to the mountains A V,,^ ^ , ^\ 

^ l^montibus tenus rSgnat. 

to meaning extension of number to is rendered by ad and the 
accusative : — 

The enemy were killed to a man, hostSs ad flnom ocdsi sunt. 

to meaning extension of time to is expressed by ad or in with 
the accusative, as to the second hour, ad secundam hOram. 

318. with is often a part of a compound verb and is not«to be 
rendered by a Latin preposition, as reprehendere, to find fault 
with; assentiri, to agree with; irasci, to be angry with, 

with reference to ^ 

with regard to > are translated by ad or by quod attinet ad. 

with respect to 

With respect to Coesar, I have this to say, quod attinet ad 
Caesarem, haec dic5. 

For further consideration of with see sec. Ill, and Part I 
sec. 499. 

* Tenns follows its case. 
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819. WmmS AMD PHRASES 

in caelvm toOcn. topraist to the skies. 

fiTemis ft IDni. mdiftremt to poetry, 

nostri miidiiB. omr forefathers. 

de lita dimkire. to fight at the risk of life. 

Bcrfptor lEnmL a historian. 

For Oral Tramsultion — Chapters 9 and 10 

320. ^^)Hoiner had few friends (while) living, but after his 
death sefen cities claimed him. AT, Even Marius, who might 

Lve seenned indifferent to poeny, praised him to the skies. 
Sth regard to that famous Themistodes, they say that ^he 
loved to hear his virtues praised by poets. 4. Pontus is over 
the sea far from Italy. 5. Lucullus with a Roman army 
routed the forces of the Armenians. 6. A statue of marble 
was set on the tomb of the Scipios by our forefathers. 7. To 
the times of Cicero Latin was hemmed in by narrow bound- 
aries. 8. Do you know how many historians Alexander the 
Great had with him? (9^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ when' he stood by 
the tomb of Achillesr^(i^ Lucullus drove the king from 
Pontus even to the extreme' limits of Armenia. 11. Those 
who fight for glory at the risk of life ^are eager to have their 
exploits written about. 12. Over twenty-five ships of the 
enemy were sunk in that naval battle. 

I. Follow the idiom of the text 2. Latin tmn com, see sec. 184. a. 
3. Qltiiiiiw, •«, -om. 4. Latin, <* desire that it be written concerning thor 
affairs." 

LESSON LXX 

321. Review the Grammatical Notes on the use of Prepositions, 
Lessons lxv-lxix. 

382. Review the idioms and phrases on the following page :-^ 
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aaquissimd iOre ac foedere. 5xftti5 et facnltis. 

arte cSnatire. yarn ducere. 

iyenua ft MQsis. ratifi studiSrum. 

cOsnitiSne digiiiis. rem agere. 

d5 Yitft dimicftre. rSs ad scribeiidiim. 

ezercitatid dicendL scriptor remm. 

in caelum tollere. 85 ad litterarom stndiom oOn- 

in primis. ferre. 

iOs ciTitfttis. aS gerere pr5 dye. 

litteris prOdere. tabnlarum fidem resisnare. 

mS quid pudeat? nt opinor. 

nostri maiSrSs. nt primnm. 

omni ratiSne. uti prope nov5 qu5dam genere 

omnibus anteceUere. dicendL 

optimftrum artium studia. 

For Written Translation — Chapters ii and 12 

323. We can not hide this (fact), that all the best men, 
even the very philosophers who write pamphlets on the 
^worthlessness of fame, are influenced by the desire for 
praise. Many of our generals almost with arms in their 
hands have sought to perpetuate^ the memory of their names 
by monuments and statues. Surely, if the mind did not 
look forward to the future and if we thought that all things 
would perish with ourselves, we should not torture ourselves 
with such anxieties and labors up to the last moment 'of our 
lives. ^ Since then we are all so desirous* of immortality, 
we ought to preserve this poet who promises that he will 
spread abroad to the everlasting memory of the world the 
glorious exploits of the Roman people. 

I. Latin, "the despising of glory.** 2. prddere. 3. Latin, «*of life." 
4. Latin, ** on which account since.** 5. cupidus, -a, -nm. 
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Ablatiyt Caae. Accompaniment 
with com omitted, io6; after 
comparatives, 98 ; degree of dif- 
ference, 97 ; difference between 
the ablative and genitive of qual- 
ity, 72 ; estimation or value and 
price distinguished in construc- 
tion, no; manner, 112; person 
by and person through^ 103; sep- 
aration with or without a prepo- 
sition, 94 ; time, 99 ; the way hy 
which^ 104 ; with epos and flsus, 
105 ; with verbs of plenty and 
want, 96. 

about, how rendered, 297. 

AccaMtlve Caae. Cognate accu- 
sative with intransitive verbs, 
37; cognate accusative of a 
neuter pronoun or adjective, 38 ; 
Greek accusative, 45 ; two accu- 
satives, 43, 44. 

Adjectives and adverbs distin- 
guished, 17. 

Adjectives used for adverbs, id 

Adjectives with the genitive, 79. 

after, how rendered, 298. 

against, how rendered, 299. 

AgreemMDit. Relative with an ap- 
positive, 26 ; verb with a collec- 
tive noun, 21 ; verb with two 
singular subjects, 22. 

ii5, use of, 232. 

among, how rendered, 3ca 



Antecedent of relative incorpo- 
rated, 27, 119. 

aBtaquam and priasquam, 189, 190. 

Appositive, agreement of verb with, 
rather than with subject, 4. 

Appositive used for a relative 
clause or for a clause of time 
or cause, 3. 

as not expressed in Latin, 7. 

Attributive adjective, position of 
with two or more nouns, 11. 

before, how rendered, 303. 
by, translation of, 304. 

Can — eonld, translation of, 279, 

28a 
Causal conjunctions distinguished, 

163-165. 
Cause expressed by a participle, 

166. 
Characteristic, clauses of, 150. 
Clauses of limitation, 167. 0. 
Collective nouns, agreement of 

verb with, 21. 
Comparisons made by ot . . . ita, 

212, 213. 
Gonditions. Contrary to fact in 

indirect discourse, 255 ; contrary 

to fact with the indicative in the 

apodosis, 204; particular and 

general, 211. 
com, constructions with* 184. 
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DfttiTe Cam. Intransitive verbs 
with, 52; purpose or end for 
which, 63; tibi Ubrom d8ii5 or t8 
librd dSnd, 54; ways of expressing 
possession, 58, 59; with adjec- 
tives, 64; with compounds, 53; 
with verbs of separation, 95. 

<^ar,translationof in"Dear Sir,''33. 

died, use of, 232. 

Emphatic cause, 113. 
English auxiliaries, how translated, 
271. 

First periphrastic conjugation after 
n5n dubitS qnin and in indirect 
questions, 134. 

for^ how rendered, 305. 

fore nt, when used^ 235. 

frimti how rendered, 306. 

Genitive Cam. Adjectives with, 
79; distinction between genitive 
and ablative of quality, 72 ; par- 
titive genitive, when not used, 
IZ^ 74! predicate genitive, 78; 
preposition with its object used 
for the objective genitive, 70; 
price with taali, qnanH, etc., i xo; 
subjective genitive of pronouns, 
71; with miseret, paenitet, etc., 
84 ; with rSfert and interest, 85 ; 
with verbs of judicial action, 86 ; 
with verbs of plenty and want, 
87 ; with verbs of remembering 
and forgetting, 80. 

fif, how rendered, 311. 
Indirect Discourse. Table of con- 
structions, 231 ; questions in, 



239, 240; verbs of saying with, 

232. 
inquam, use of, 232. 
Interrogatives, 116. 

licet, constructions after, 275, 224. 

Manner, how expressed, 112. 
may — mighty translation of, 272- 

276. 
must — oughts translation of, 291. 

necesse est, constructions after, 
291. b. 

0/^ how rendered, 312. 
^ff, how rendered, 313. 
oportet, constructions after, 291. a. 
opus and fisnt, construction withi 

105. 
aughtt translation of, 291. 
ever J how rendered; 316. 

Position of attributive adjective 

with two or more nouns, 1 1. 
Possession, ways of expressing, 58, 

postquam, use of, 180. 

Prepositions, 297 ff. 

Present infinitive with past verb of 

obligation or possibility, 276. 
Price expressed by the genitive, i la 

qnamquam, quamvis, 222, 223. 
Questions in indirect discourse, 

239, 240. 
Questions, moods in, 118. 
quid est quod and quid quod, 150.0. 
quin, principal uses of, 158. 
quod-clauses of fact, 171. 
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Relative adverbs with the subjunc- 
tive, 151. 

Relative clauses, construction of, 
167. 

Relative pronoun agrees with an 
appositive, 26. 

Relative pronoun, antecedent in- 
corporated, 27. 

Saying, verbs of, 232. 

BenAtas popolasque RfimAnus with 

a singular verb, 22. c, 
should — would, translation of, 285- 

288. 
Subjunctive of characteristic, 150. 
Substantive clauses with qnod, with 

nt or b9, and with the infinitive, 

172. 

tamen expressed in Latin when 

omitted in English, 225. 
Temporal Clauses, 179; with ante- 

qnam and priusqnam, 189-190 ; 

with postquam, 180; with cunit 

184. 



Tense-sequence, 133, 135-138. 

the same as, translation of, 214. 

to, how rendered, 317. 

too followed by an adjective and 
an infinitive, 149. 

Transitive compound verbs, con- 
struction after, 39. 

ut and ni after verbs of fearing, 

144. 
ut, omission of, 142; use of in 

short parenthetical clauses, 143. 

Verbs of remembering and forget- 
ting, constructions with, 80. 

Verbs of saying — dice, iio, inquam, 
232. 

Vocative, position of, 32. 

wit A, how rendered, 318. 

witA not always rendered by conif 

III 
would, translation of, 285-288. 
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EXERCISES FOR SENIOR REVIEW 

N.B. The numerical references are to the Grammatical Summary, p. i8i. 

EZERdSB I 

A, I. •'After the consuls had been elected, Cicero prayed 
to^'the immortal gods *"that this choice* might result favor- 
ably to the Roman people. 2. Murena and Silanus were 
declared consuls for' the next year. 3. It happened ^^that 
one of these consuls elect was accused of bribery.*' 4; Cicero 
defended Murena's cause, ''^although the accusers blamed 
him for undertaking the case. 5. There is no doubt ^^^that 
the orator wished to repel 'hostile attacks on the fame and 
fortunes of his friend. 6. Cicero, ^ while he was consul, 
had proposed a law concerning bribery, ^and it had been 
enacted by the senate and ratified by the people. 7. "^ Since 
this was so, Cato and many others said ''that it was not 
right for *' Cicero to plead the cause. 8. This is that 
famous Cato who, ^''several years later, committed suicide 
^^^at Utica; and for this reason he is called Cato Uticensis. 
9. It is ••the duty of a good consul, not only to see ^*what 
is being done, but also to foresee ^^what is ^likely to happen, 
xo. Cicero will say in defense that nothing has been done 
contrary to law. 

0. Latin, " from." b, Latin, **• thing." c. in with ace. d, Latin; 
*' though the undertaking of the case was blamed by the accusers." 
€. Latin, ''attacks of foes from." f. Latin, "which, enacted by the 
senate, the people had commanded to be ratified." g. The first peri- 
phrastic often has this force. 
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(b\ For many reasons, Cicero's orations against' Verres, 
in which he gives ^a full account of the latter's shameful 
acts committed against the Sicilians, are ^^ worth reading; 
for it must be confessed '^that )ie was** the most corrupt 
propraetor that ever ruled over a province. These orations, 
moreover, show us not alone the evils by which the Roman 
state was affected at that time, but also the patriotism with 
which the distinguished orator was filled. And he took the 
part of prosecutor with *such zeal ^**that Verres'' decided *•• 
to go into * (voluntary) exile. 

a, in. 3. Latin, ** in many words." t. Latin, " that he among all 
propraetors who have ever ruled over a province was the most cor- 
rupt." d. me. 



A. I. Sulpicius ''^ was exceedingly vexed ** because Cicero 
*^had forgotten his friendship,^^ and was defending Murena 
against him.^^* 2. It is a "serious matter to be justly^ 
accused in *(a case of) friendship; and ''even if you are 
falsely accused, ^it ought not to be regarded lightly. 
3. Murena was bom of a distinguished and honorable 
plebeian family,^* at Lanuvium,^^^ a Roman "" municipal town. 
.4. ^If ''my intimacy with you had caused me to withdraw 
from thb case, the consul elect would (now) have no 
defender in that state in which our ancestors intended that 
'no one,*^ however low, should ever want*" an advocate. 
5. I should consider myself arrogant, gentlemen of the 
jury, ^if ^the consul had found me wanting. 6. I will 
deal with you, Sulpicius, ^as if my brother, who is very dear 
to me, were ^in your* place. 7. One part of the accusation, 
which is concerned with the life of Murena and which 
ought *^to have been the most serious, is the most trifling. 

* Words in parenthesis are not to be tianslated. 
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8. Something has been said concerning Asia, but this prov- 
ince was desired' by him not for self-gratification, but ^^^that 
he might serve as a soldier ^ under his father as general. 

tf. gnve. b, Latin, " truly." c. See Fart I sec. 89. d, Latin, *^ your 
intimacy had removed me from." e, Latin, " to no one, the lowest, an 
advocate should ever be wanting." /. Latin, " I had been wanting to 
the consul." g, Latin, ** not otherwise than if." h. The demonstra- 
tive of the second person, see 1 10. i, Latin, ^ sought." 

B. It will be easily perceived ^^what sort of a man you 
are, Verres, when you are found to have robbed not only 
'your enemies but even 'your friends *in a most shameless 
manner. Most open and especially hospitable to you^ was 
the house of Heius ^of Messana, which, before your coming, 
was so splendidly furnished ^^that it was no more ''of an 
ornament to its owner than to the city. There was in the 
house a very ancient chapel in which were four statues ^'of 
marvelous beauty, the work of Greek artists ; ''and all these 
statues you took away. <' I bought them,'' you say. But I 
ask "at how much Heius valued ^^ them, and why he 
sold*" them. 

a. Latin, ** among enemies," *< among friends." b. In Latin express 
by the adjective, '* belonging to Messana." c. Latin, " for an ornament 
to the master." d, Latin, " which all," cf. Fart IJ sec. S7. b. 

EXERCISE in 

A, I. The Romans thought that dancing was*^ the lowest 
of all vices. 2. For this reason Cicero took it ill "^that 
Cato had accused Murena of dancing.*' 3. He said that 
Cato ought not thus rashly to accuse a consul of- the 
Roman people against' whose conduct' nothing could ^ be 
shown. 4. The consul elect is worthy of defense' because 
he is a virtuous and upright man. 5. In dignity** of birth 
integrity, and industry, they were equals ; ' and, depending 
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on this honorable record, they sought the consulship. 6. At 
the time ^^^when this case was tried, ''scarcely any one of 
the common people knew** what' a difference there once 
was^^ between the patricians and plebeians. 7. The ple- 
beians ^*had long since forgotten the dissension''^ which 
^•^many years before had driven them to the Aventine. 
8. -^On the other hand the Quirites always knew ^**whether 
or not 'the candidates for the consulship ^belonged to the 
nobility.** 9. There was no doubt ***that both Sulpicius 
and Murena ^belonged to this order. 

a, in. b, Latin, ^'life." c. What case follows fxStas? see Gram. 
The Latin says, ** supported by which ornaments." d, Latin, "there 
was scarcely any one of the common people who." e. qaantum. /. sed. 
^. Latin, *' those seeking the consulship." k, Latin, *' were of." 

B, But *"to return to those statues which Verres took 
from the chapel; '^though they were all very beautiful, yet 
the one of Cupid, made of marble," excelled all the others.*^ 
It was the work of Praxiteles, the same artist that made 
**®that famous Cupid which was at Thespiae,**^ on account 
of which 'people go to visit Thespiae, for there is no other 
reason ^^for going there. C. Claudius, the aedile, once used 
this Cupid *^ while he *'was decorating the Forum; but he 
was careful afterwards ^'to send it back, and thanked the 
citizens of Messana for' their courtesy. 

a, Latin, << Thespiae is visited, for there is no other cause for visiting 
(It)." b. Ob. 

BZBRCI8B 17 

A. X. The steps* towards the acquisition of the consul- 
ship would have been easier, ^^if your grandfather and father 
had been praetors.^ 2. There are some '^who are thought 
worthy of the highest dignity,' not because of 'nobility of fam- 
ily, but because of their own virtue. 3. ^^Did not Pompey 
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hand down to posterity an honorable name which he did 
not receive from his ancestors? 4. Cicero says "^that if 
want of nobility (of birth) ''had been an objection, approach 
to the consulship would not have been open even ^^*to him- 
self. 5. He was the first new man •^by whom* the barriers 
of the nobility were broken down. 6. ''It was his fortune 
^^to seek this office 'together with two patricians, Catiline 
and Galba; but he surpassed ''the one in worth and the 
other in popularity. 7. ^'Let us leave off talking about 
birth, and let us 'look into the other points. 8. *'If you 
enter upon a magistracy, ''you must live at the will of others 
and not according to your own (desire). 9. '* Since you 
have fought battles, routed the enemy, and taken several 
cities, "some by storm,-^ others by siege, ^it must needs be 
^''that you are skilled in military affairs.'^ 

a. Singular in Latin, and followed by the genitive gerundive con- 
struction, b. Express " nobility of family '' by one word, c, Latin, 
** had been objected." d. Latin, ** it happened to him that." e. Latin, 
*< see the other (things)." /. Latin, ** force." g, necesse est 

J3, ^^■'To show that Verres did not buy the statues 'in an 
honorable manner, but by* injustice, Cicero said '^that 
Heius, *who always had an abundance of ready money, 
*^was in no way forced to sell anything; (and further that,) 
'^even if he had been in debt, yet he would not have sold 
those statues which had been in his family and in the chapel 
of his ancestors for so many years; ''and that 'he** could 
not have been persuaded*^' -''to take even a great sum of 
money for these monuments.*' '' " Let us see," he says, "how 
great that sum was*" which could**' lead Heius astray." It 
appears "that all these statues were sold to Verres *'for six 
thousand five hundred sesterces. 

a. per. b» to have an abundance of ready money = In sals ntimmis 
moltis esse, c, Latin, ''was compelled by no force." d, and . . . noi. 
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aeqae. e, Latin, *'it could not have been persuaded to him." The 
passive of an intransitive verb is impersonal, f, Latin, *'that he 
should place greatness of money before." 



•♦^;H*iW»: 



A. I. ^' While Murena* was lieutenant to LucuUus, he so 
conducted himself in a most important war ^"that he per- 
formed^ many glorious exploits' ''in the absence of the 
commander-in-chief. 2. These things ^^I would not hesi- 
tate to say 'in the presence of LucuUus himself, for they are 
ail witnessed to ^^in the public dispatches. 3. Lucullus has 
given him as much praise '^ as an ambitious commander 
could '* while sharing his glory with another. 4. "•Do you 
know **how many years ^'^ Murena was with' the army? 
5. ^*^ After he had returned to Rome,^^^ some thought that 
•he ought not to contend ^for office with those who had 
remained ^*^ at home.*®^ 6. Who can doubt ^**that, ''for 
acquiring the consulship, the glory of military affairs con- 
tributes much more than 'that of the civil law? 7. Law- 
yers** have to wake up before light *"to give answers to 
their clients, soldiers^ to draw up the line of battle. 
8. *'The one must take heed ^^^lest his clients, the other 
lest his camp, be captured. 9. We all know ^^that valor ^in 
war won eternal glory for the Romans and compelled the 
world to obey their commands.^ 10. ^**As soon as a sus- 
picion of a disturbance is heard, all other arts become still. 

tf. See Part I sec. 18. h. See Part I sec 114. c, zis. </. Latin, 
'* without" e, apod. /. Latin, " concerning honors." g. The redundant 
Ma/ in that of \& not expressed in Latin, k, Latin, "vrarllke," agreeing 
with " valor." 

B. It appears further from the accounts of Heius ''that 
Verres bought the Cupid of Praxiteles, *a statue * praised 
to the skies by those who are 'judges of these things,^^ for 
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sixteen hundred sesterces.^^ Great heavens I 'it is no won« 
der *^that he preferred to buy (it) rather than to ask 
(for it). For who of you*^ is ignorant "^at how great a 
price these things are valued, ^*^ and •^for how much they 
are wont to be sold ? I have seen a small statue 'of bronze 
sold for forty thousand^* sesterces, and, *°if I wished, I could 
name men who have bought •• them for even more.** Is 
it not manifest, therefore, ••that Heius-^could not have been 
induced** (to sell) by the greatness" of the sum? 

a, Latin, '' which statue was,*' etc. ^. to praise to the skies s: ad 
caelom ferre. c. Latin, " zealous for." d. Latin, " it is not wonderful." 
e. Use adjective, f, Latin, ** not to have been able to be induced." 

EXERCISE VI 

A, I. In his oration for' Murena the orator speaks 
wittily of the civil law. 2. Formerly only a few knew 
*^ whether a thing could be done legally or not. 3. *^If I 
had advanced sufficiently ^*in speaking, I would speak more 
sparingly in^ its praise. 4. Cicero places the orator be- 
fore the lawyer,*^ "because (he says) the latter ^*° needs to 
know only the law, but the former must also have skill in 
speaking. 5. He adds •^that there are two arts which can 
place men in the highest rank of dignity: one, that"" of 
general; the other, that' of a good orator. 6. For by the 
latter* the ornaments of peace are preserved, by the former* 
the dangers of war are repelled. 7. "^Although the other 
virtues are of importance, '*let that one be the first in the 
state because of which the state itself is the chief of all 
(states). 8. •* Would that all men, O Servius,'' were 'as 
eminent as you are in good faith,^^ modesty, and temper- 
ance. 9. '^ Though Cato says that the tribes of Asia*' are 
to be despised, I will show that our wars with them have 
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been the most grievous. lo. Tell me, "•did not Lucius 
Scipio, •^after subduing Asia, assume the cognomen Asiaticus? 

a. I.e. " in behalf of." b. Latin, ** concerning." c. See Exercise v. A^ 
note^. d. See Part II sec. 88. e. Latin, << eminent equally as you." 

B. Cicero feared *"that Heius, •* since he was chief of 
the embassy that had been sent^*^ by the Mamertini ''to 
praise Verres, would be silent about his private . wrongs. 
However, "since he hoped that this man, who was regarded •• 
as the most noble in" all his city, •^ would at least confess 
that the statues were not ^°^at his house, *he had the 
courage •^to present him as a witness.** 'And in this hope 
he was not disappointed, for, though Heius praised Verres 
officially, he told the truth about the statues. 

a, Latin, «*of." b. Latin, "he dared." c Latin, "and from this 
hope he was not cast down." 

ExsRdss vn 

A. I. "Since Cato was "of the same character as I see 
that you are, he would never have set out for that war, *if 
he thought it ••was to be fought against* women. 2. There 
is no doubt *"that *by the crushing of Carthage the repub- 
lic was delivered from the greatest dangers." 3. *•* After 
Scipio' had driven Hannibal out of Africa, he was persuaded 
by the senate ^"to set out as lieutenant to his brother. 
4. "'If you (will) consider **^what sort of a man Mithradates 
was,^" you will place him before all the kings*'' with whom 
the Roman people have waged war. 5. Sulla, no inexperi- 
enced general ''to say the least, •made peace with him and 
let him go. 6. The king, •after taking several years ^'to 
strengthen his forces, 'set out for Italy itself "with a fleet. 
7. Two consuls were sent to Asia, ^"that the one might 
pursue the king and the other protect the province. 8. The 
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disastrous fortunes^ of one of them by land and sea greatly 
increased the power and fame' of the king. 9. The king 
* attacked Cyzicus with all his forces, ''because he thought 
that that city *^ would be the door of Asia. 10. Tell me, 
^^do you think that naval battle, when the -enemy's fleet 
'was hastening to Italy, was an ordinary struggle? 

a. Latin, ** such . . . as.'* b, Latin, ** with." c. Place first. For the 
constmction, see 50. d. at minimfi dicam. e. Latin, ** sought." /. rSs. 
g. Latin, "name." h» Latin, *<made an attack against the Cyzicenes." 
/. Latin, " was seeking." 

B. ^The Mamertini would never have sent the embassy 
*®*from Messana to Rome *"to assist Verres, *had he not 
shown them public favors ; not, however, without great loss 
to the republic and the province of Sicily. For the grain 
which they were wont to give*® to the Roman people yearly 
he remitted for three years,^*® and throughout those years 
he levied neither a ship nor a soldier, ^though they were 
due according to the treaty. 

0. Latin, << unless he had favored them publicly." b. Express by a 
relative clause of characteristic which here denotes concession. 

EXERCISE Vni 

-^.(sIj) ^^ After the king had been expelled from his king- 
dom,^* he •combined his forces with those** of his son-in- 
law. 2. He says that ^if he^ had had to speak about the 
exploits of our army, *he could have mentioned many very 
great battles. 3. Nor would the senate have thought*® ''it 
necessary to undertake this war •with such care, *®if that 
king ••had deserved contempt. 4. ^'^When Lucullus had 
waged war against the king ^'"for many years, the business 
^^of finishing it was assigned'' to Pompey. 5. ^"Do you 
know ^••what the Bosporus is? It is a place** 'to which an 
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army cannot approach. (^6/ Mithradates, ''though he was 
in extreme peril, nevertheless retained the royal name. 
7. ■'Even if the enemy should be driven out of all his 
coasts, yet^I should not regard the victory as mine ^•^ until 
I should drive him out of life" itself. 8. The life of the 
king was regarded (as) "^of such importance that the war was 
not considered finished*' ^** until his death was announced. 
9. Is there any one "^who doubts ^^that Murena, as lieu- 
tenant, was (a man) of the greatest courage**? 10. ''To 
acquire the consulship there is need not only of industry" 
^in the forum but also of many other things.^^ 

a. Latin, '* joined his forces to." d. fatflram fuisse nt, etc., because 
possum has no f ut part c. Latin, ** that this war ought to be under- 
taken." </. Latin, "allotted." ^. Latin, " whither." /. Latin, " I should 
not possess the victory." ^. Express by an adjective. 

B. Cicero truly says ■'that Verres "did at Messana"* as 
pirates are wont to do, who, though they are common enemies 
of all, yet have" some friends, whom** they not only spare, •• 
but even enrich •• with booty*®; and those especially who 
have** a town in a convenient place, *to which their ships** 
must often go.*'' Such*" was Phaselis of Cilicia, ''a town once 
inhabited *by the best men, but which 'was in a place so situ- 
ated that pirates sailing from Cilicia often ^touched there, and 
which they finally bound to themselves*' by an alliance.** 

a. Latin, "did so . . . as." 6. Latin, "whither it must often be 
approached by their ships." Impersonal passive second periphrastic. 
c. Latin, " of this kind." ^. Latin, " which town was," etc. r. Latin, 
*' was so placed." /, Latin, " came to land to it." 

EXERCISE IX 

A. I. What sea 'has agitations of its waves equal to the 
disturbances that move the comitia.^ 2. It often happens 
^^that the smallest breath of rumor changes everything. 
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3. Sometimes things are done without any apparent cause, 
**^so that, strange to say,^** *the people themselves wonder 
^^at what they themselves have done. 4. Nothing is more 
obscure than men's wishes* and nothing more uncertain 
than the common people.* 5. Who thought that Catulus,^ 
(a man) ^'of the greatest talent, wealth, and influence, could 
be overcome *by Manlius? 6. Not even "*when this had 
happened, could it be explained' ^^why it had so happened. 
7. '•Don't impose more labor •^ on the soldier*' than you 
have taken upon yourself .*" 8. "Of how much value do you 
think it is, for (gaining) a reputation, ••to be considered^ 
fortunate^ and brave *•? 9. •* Since we ourselves are de- 
lighted with the games,* ^^why should we wonder at' the 
ignorant multitude ? 

a, Latin, "has such great . . . as.'* ^. Latin, "even the people.'* 
c. Latin, " be perceived." d. Latin, " to be held." ^. dS. 

B. As the pirates of Cilicia used* Phaselis,^' so Verres 
the pirate of Sicily used" Messana. Hither all the booty 
was brought and concealed, thence everything was secretly 
sent to Italy. And in that harbor he had' a very large ship 
built** to carry^^' the plunder. In return for these favors,* 
exemption was granted by him ''from all expense, labor, and 
military service, and, 'so far as I know, the Mamertini were 
the only ones not only in Sicily but in the whole world ••who. 
were exempt^ from these burdens. 

a. The verb needs to be expressed but once. 6. Latin, **saw to," 
"cared for." f. Latin, "things." </. Latin, "of." ^. Cf. Gram. § 535. 4^ 
(320. d); B. 283. 5; H. 59X. 3 (503. N. i); H-B. 521. i./. / Latin, "free." 

EZERCISB X 

A. I. Cicero says •^that games delight men, •'though 
they sometimes pretend not. 2. You led the Roman people 
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*"to fear *^*that Catiline would become consul.** 3. His 
countenance was full of rage,'^ his eyes of crime, his speech 
of arrogance. 4. Surrounded*^ by a band of assassins, he 
used to threaten the republic^* and the lives'* of all the 
citizens. 5. *In consequence of these things, ^"you your- 
selves remember ^what fear he inspired ^^ in all good men^^ 
and what great despair seized the state. 6. '^He said that 
the wretched ought '^ not to believe the promises*' of the 
fortunate. 7. ^^^That we might be able to discuss 'these 
matters in the senate, a resolution of the senate was passed, 
'on my motion, ^that the comitia should not be held the 
next day.** 8. And so on the next day, -^in a full meeting 
of the senate, I commanded Catiline to speak, ^if he 
wished to say anything concerning the matters ^^^ which had 
been reported to me. 9. Catiline said that there were two 
bodies of the republic, the one" feeble **with a weak head, 
the other powerful without a head. 10. ^"The latter,"**^ said 
Catiline, '''shall never want a head 'as long as I am alive." 

a, Latin uses singular, b. The Latin uses only one verb for both 
clauses, " what fear was inspired in all the good and how great despair 
in the republic." c. He said . . . noty negavit. d. oportSre. e. Latin, 
"concerning these matters." /. Latin, "the senate being crowded," 
abl. abs. ^. Latin, ** to the latter a head shall never be wanting." 

B. "Is there ***any state so barbarous or any king so 
powerful ^''that he would not invite a Roman senator to his 
home*®'? *An honor which is paid,^ not to the man alone, 
but primarily'' to the Roman people. Yet when I, a senator, 
was at Messana, I was not invited publicly by the citizens, 
but *® would have spent the night 'in the public streets had 
not the splendid house of Basiliscus been open to me; 
^with whom I would have lodged "^even if I had been 
invited by the citizens. No other state has ever done this 
since^ the founding'^ of the city. 
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a. A question expecting a negative answer is how introduced? 
6. qui honor. Why not honor qui? c. Use habe5. d. Latin, "first/' 
^. in pfiblico. /. Latin, "whither I would have gone to lodge.** 
^. Latin, "from." 

EXERCISE ZI 

j4. I. The senators were not severe enough "in their 
action, in part because ^they had no fear, in part because 
they had 'a great deal. 2. ''Catihne*® ought not to have 
been allowed to go forth from the senate alive. 3. In that 
same body he had replied to Cato ^^ a few days before with 
threatening words. 4. I descended to the Campus 'with a 
very strong body-guard, •* because I knew that armed men 
had been led there by Catiline. 5. I wore a breastplate, 
not "^to protect me, but in order that all the good might 
perceive in what fear and danger the consul was. 6. 'Ought 
we to wonder that Catiline*s desire ^^for gaining^ the consul- 
ship was *^of great assistance to Murena? 7, Now, since 
Murena so wishes, it remains ***for me to speak on the 
charges of bribery. 8. It often happened ^^that Roman 
magistrates were convicted of bribery.*® 9. ^^*Who does 
not judge those men fortunate, who, removed from the pur- 
suits of ambition, ^lead lives of ease and tranquillity? 
10. *"To omit other matters, *what of the fact that Murena's 
accuser is his father's friend ? 

a. Latin, " in decreeing.*' ^. Latin, '* they feared nothing.** c. I.e. 
" much.** d. An apodosis to a contrary-to-fact condition with omitted 
protasis. The construction is impersonal. ^. Latin, "ought it to be 
wondered." / I.e. " acquiring.** ^. Latin, " have followed ease,*' etc. 
A. quid quod. 

B, "^What shall I say about the cross which he 'caused 
•'to be erected near the harbor of the city, on which he 
dared to hang^ a Roman citizen ^in the sight of many, and 
which still stands in your territory a$ a monument of 
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cruelty? This you ought to have destroyed and cast down 
into the sea "^before you came to Rome ^"to praise Verres. 
Your city is the only one where*" travelers, when they arrive'' 
from Italy, see the cross of a Roman citizen *" before they 
see 'any friend of the Roman people. 

a, cfiro with the gerundive, h. Latin, ** raise." c. ad qnam. d. Perl 
subjv. e. Latin, '* any one a friend.'* 

EXERCISE Zn 

A, I. Cato is so violent a prosecutor ^^that I fear his "high 
standing more than I do his charge. 2. ^^Let not the high 
standing of the prosecutor injure Murena. 3. Publius Scipio 
had been twice consul and had destroyed those two terrors 
of this empire, Carthage and Numantia, when he prosecuted 
Cotta. 4. ^He was a man of the greatest eloquence, good 
faith, and integrity. 5. Since this oration ••is not to be deliv- 
ered by me before an ignorant multitude, I will speak ''some- 
what boldly about the pursuits of culture. 6. The Stoics 
affirmed that a wise man never repented of anything,^ was 
deceived in nothing, and never changed his opinion. 7. Do 
you think that you would be wicked, ®*if you should do ''some- 
thing from a feeling of mercy ? 8. •* If any one confesses that 
he has sinned and begs pardon for his wrong-doing,*® he^ 
ought to be forgiven. 9. ^ Even if certain philosophers de- 
clare that all offenses are equal, yet we know that there are 
different kinds of wrong-doing and unequal punishments. 
10. We read in Cicero that if he had not distrusted his own 
abilities,^*' he would not have sought the aid of learning. 

0. anetSiitis. h. Latin, '* in him was the greatest," etc. c, patUS audi- 
cina. d, Latin, " anything induced by mercy." e. Singular. 

B. In his robberies Verres "made much use of the assist- 
ance^^ of Tlepolemus and Hiero, brothers, of whom one 
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A. I. Cato^ ^if you" had had other teachtfs» jon would 
be a little more inclined to mercy. 2. *It b said that the 
famous"^ Scipio ^used to keep a very learned man at his 
house ^^that he might become wiser himself. 3. Although 
those precepts were the same (as these) that^ delight you, 
yet he was made more merciful rather than more cruel. 
4. ''Laelius did not repent of doing the same thing; and 
who, I pray, was wiser than he*? 5. Do you think that 
any one was more courteous than your grandfather*? 

6. When you were speaking concerning his surpassing vir> 
tue, you said that you had him as a model ^*for imitation. 

7. Therefore, ^"to return 'to the point with which I began, 
I ask whether these things seem done*^ contrary to law. 

8. "If they were done, no one can doubt ***that they wer« 
done contrary to law. 9. Do you think it ridiculous to 
leave that uncertain ^^ which is doubtful, and to pass judg> 
ment on that which can be doubtful to no one? zo, *'If 
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you can"^ prove that those (acts) were committed by Murena, 
I will admit that they were illegal.' 

a. Use the personal construction, b, Latin, *<had." c. Relatiye. 
d. Latin, " it did not repent Laelius to do/' etc. e. Latin, "to that which 
I began." f. Future tense, g. Latin, " committed against the law." 

B. Pamphilus," a friend of Cicero's, had two cups *'of 
great weight which he was ordered to bring to the praetor's 
house.*"* "When he arrived there the praetor ^•was resting, 
but the brothers, ^•^when they saw him, straightway asked 
him where the cups were. Pamphilus showed himself greatly 
disturbed^ and began to complain "that ^he would have 
nothing left •*of any value, "^if the cups should be taken 
away. Then they said, "What are you willing to give us 
that they may not be taken from you?" He replied that 
he would give a thousand sesterces. So ''Pamphilus was 
allowed to keep the cups. 

a. Latin, ** whither when he had arrived." b. Latin, " he would have 
nothing which was of any value." r. Latin, " it was allowed to Pam- 
philus." 

EXERCISE XIV 

A. I. Many went out to meet Murena^' returning*®® from 
his province. 2. It was an ancient custom at Rome *^that 
men *of the lower orders conducted candidates *for the con- 
sulship to the Campus Martins. 3. ''^Do not '^ deprive the 
lower class** of men of this enjoyment. 4. ^® Permit those 
who hope for all things from us, themselves also to have 
something "which they can bestow upon us. 5. Do you 
know why they opposed the decree** of the senate "which 
was passed ^in the consulship of Caesar? 6. There is no 
law which can prevent him ''from inviting his friends to his 
house. 7. Although this was not done by Murena at all, yet 
'when was there a time, either within our own recollection*'' 
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or that-^ of our fathers, in which this has not occurred*? 
8. But what is the need of words*^? "'The senate does 
not think it a crime to go out and meet some one, does 
it ? 9. A youth ^'of the highest rank*' does not hire men for 
pay ''to attend him. 10. Cato *says that ''^in choosing magis- 
trates the judgment of men ought not to be corrupted by 
gifts of food, by games, and by other pleasures. 

a. Express by tenuis, -e. b. Express by adjective, c. Latin, '< take 
this enjoyment from," etc. d. A qaln-clause after a verb of hindering. 
See Gram. /. Latin, " what time was there ever." /. See Exercise v. 
Af note g, g, Latin, " place." h, says . . . not, nego. 

B. Although Verres" used the eyes^' of those brothers in 
his robberies, yet 'he was so desirous of being thought 
knowing in these matters himself, that recently, after he was 
already '^as good as condemned, when he was at the house 
of Lucius Sisenna, he could not refrain ''from handling the 
silver plate which was set out in the dining-room. The 
house was full of distinguished men, ^^of whom some won- 
dered at his boldness and others at his folly. But the slaves 
of Sisenna, '^who had heard the testimony, 'never took their 
eyes off from him. 

a. Place first. Why ? b. Express by copiS followed by the infinitive 
with subj. ace. c. pr5 with abl. of the perf. pass. part. d. See Exercise 
XIV. Ay note d. e. Latin, *< nowhere cast down their eyes from him." 

EXERCISE XV 

A, I. *** Shall I seek supreme authority '*by tendering 
pleasures to men, and by soothing their minds.? 2. Al- 
though the Spartans reclined on hard oak ^••at their daily 
meals, they retained their "public institutions no better than 
the Romans. 3. *One ought to set apart times for pleas- 
lu-e** as well as for labor. 4. Therefore, Cato, do not ^°in too 
severe language censure the usages of our ancestors, which 
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'experience itself has justified. 5. Maximus gave a banquet 
to the Roman people to honor the dead Airicanus. 6. A cer- 
tain man was asked by Maximus ^^^to spread a dining-couch. 
7. He spread it ^as if some common man were dead, and 
not as if the death of that godlike man Airicanus were being 
honored. 8. Maximus thanked the immortal gods because 
Scipio was bom in this republic ''rather than in any other. 
9. For it was inevitable' ••that the sovereignty of the world 
would be there where he was. 10. The Roman people hate 
private luxury, public magnificence they love. 

a. t8s pflblicfts. ^. Latin, " times ought to be set apart both for . . . 
and for." c. lis ipsa. d. Latin, *< beyond all others." /. Le. "necessary." 

B. * During the praetorship of Verres all the silver plate 
was taken away from Sicily. 'The prsetor claimed that he 
had bought it ; but when Cicero demanded the accounts, that 
he might know *from whom and •*for how much the former"* 
had bought each (piece), Verres said that he had no 
accounts of those years when he had acquired the most 
things. ''And yet, *^if he were innocent, he ought to have 
accounts of his purchases and ought to present them. 

a. Connect by a relative, " which the praetor claimed, etc." ^. mide. 
c. qoamqnam. 

EZERCISE ZVI 

A. I. ^'For choosing a magistrate, men's minds ought to 
be influenced* by nothing except worth. 2. ^*'As to your 
saying that men ^'of the greatest worth observe this course 
of action : why, pray, do you yourself ask any one *"to assist 
you in your canvass? 3. Do you ask ^^^that I intrust myself 
to you? Ought I to be asked by you or you rather by me? 
4. Candidates used to have a slave ^^^from whom they might 
ask the names of the citizens. 5. Cicero says that it is 
shameful ^that a slave should know the citizens better than 
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you do yourself. 6. Though the candidates were thus in- 
structed, they saluted citizens ^as if they knew them them- 
selves. 7. After they had been elected, they saluted much* 
more carelessly. 8. The enjoyment of games, gladiators, 
and banquets ought not to be taken ^from the Roman ple- 
beians. 9. That which I do, gentlemen of the jury, I 
do not only because of friendship, but especially for the 
sake of peace and harmony, and finally for the lives of us all 
10. ** Would that all consuls were like Cicero,^ who spent 
whole days and nights planning^^ for' the republic. 

a, Latin, *' enticed.** b, Latin, '* that the citizens be better known to a 
slave than to yourself.** c, Latin, '* concerning.'* 

B. Cicero blamed Verres because he took everything he 
wished from Caelius of Lilybseum, and did not hesitate *^to 
take a very beautiful table from Diodorus, who was made a 
Roman citizen by Sulla. But he rejoiced because Verres had 
robbed Apollonius of Drepanum ^^of all his silver plate, 
and thought that nothing better had been done by him. 
For Apollonius was very similar in character^* to Verres 
himself, and, ^"^ several months ^before Verres came to 
Sicily, had taken a great sum of money from some children 
of whom he was the guardian. 

EXERCISE ZVn 

A. I. Lucius Catiline did not so despise the republic 'as 
to think that he would subdue this city with those forces 
^*^ which he led out with him. 2. Do you ^ask me why I 
fear Catiline ? I fear him because this contagion of crime 
extends more widely than any one thinks. 3. 'While I am 
consul, you will never be caught sleeping.^^ 4. I have 
taken care 'that no one should fear him; but his forces, 
which I see here, these, I say, ''are to be feared. 5. Nor is 
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Catiline's army so much to be feared as those who are said 
to have deserted that army. 6. Those whose swords'' I 
have often restrained ^^^at my house now wish a good con- 
sul to be deposed by your decision/ 7. If you shall betray 
'^one of your consuls to them, they will have gained much^ 
more by your decision' than by their swords. 8. *^It is of 
great concern *'that there should be two consuls in this 
republic "'on the first of January. 9. That which I accom- 
plished ^in spite of the opposition of many, could never 
*^have been done in ordinary ways. 10. Don't think that 
I am speaking empty words 1 Plans have been formed "^for 
destroying the city and for ^ wiping out the Roman name. 

a. Latin, " that he thought." b. Latin, " lest any one." c. Infinitive of 
the second periphrastic. </. Singular. ^. Latin, "opinions." /. Latin, "the 
one consul." ^. Latin, "many opposing." ^. Latin, "extinguishing." 

B, There was a man, Diodorus by name,^* of Malta, who 
had for many years been livmg^* at Lilybaeum. "Word was 
brought to Verres concerning this man, that he had (some) 
very beautiful drinking-cups, made with the greatest skill by 
the hand of Mentor. ^When he heard this, '^he summoned 
Diodorus to him and demanded the cups. The latter, ** since 
he wished to save his (property), declared that the cups 
were not at Lilybaeum but that he had left them at Malta 
at the house of a certain relative. Then Verres straightway 
sent trustworthy (men) to Malta ^"to search for them. 

a. Latin, " it was announced to Verres." b. Use relative to make 
connection, " which when he had heard." c. Abl. abs. 

EXERCISE XVm 

A. I. Cicero doubts ^*°if it is right to call those ^^who 
are planning these things with reference to their country 
citizens. 2. Authority is not wanting to the republic, but 
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^* there is need of a brave consul "to meet the schemes*^ of 
these men and to resist crime.*' 3. He desired to deliver 
the republic to Murena Ln a sound condition ^and for him to 
defend it from great dangers. 4. Do you not see, gentle- 
men of the jury, what other evil is added to these evils } 

5. Ever3rthing which has been plotted' during ''the last three 
years you know to be breaking out at this time. 6. **^What 
shall I write of the man who formed the design of murdering 
the senate? 7. What place is there, what time, what day, 
what night, that' I have not been delivered from their secret 
plots? 8. I confess that I escaped not by my own pru- 
dence,-^ but much more by the providence-^ of the gods. 
9. It is clear ''that they did not wish to kill me 'as an 
individual, but to remove a watchful consul from the guar- 
dianship of the state. 10. * And they would be just as glad, 
Cato, to put you out of the way too, ^if they could; 'and, 
believe me,*' that is what they are planning (to do). 

a. A qai-clause of characteristic, i. Latin, "to be defended (by 
him) from," etc. Expressed by the gerundive of purpose agreeing with 
'♦ republic." c. Latin, " agitated." d. Latin, " this period-of-three- 
years." ^. Latin, ** when." /. consiliam, express but once, g: mad 
nomine. A, Latin, " nor would they wish less." 1. Latin, " that which, 
believe me," etc. 

B, Diodorus, ^^^ fearing this, wrote *to his relative and 
ordered him to reply to those who ^^had come from Verres, 
that he^" had sent those cups to Lilybaeum^®* a few days 
before. Meanwhile Diodorus went away, for he * preferred 
to be away from home for a little time rather than, being 
present, to lose his silver. When he heard this,*' Verres 
was so disturbed that he seemed mad beyond a doubt. He 
threatened the absent Diodorus,** ''and affirmed that the 
latter"^ had stolen some beautiful cups from him. 

a. Not dative, d. preferred . . . rather is expressed by a form of mA15. 

6. A connecting relative in Latin, d. Express by pres. part. 
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BZERCISB XIX 

AifQ They see how much talent,*^ how much authority, 
there is in you, 2. But they did not think they could crush 
you, ^'^ before th^ had "stripped you of the assistance^* of 
the consul. 3. They hope that ^'if you are without a con- 
sul, the republic will be without guardianship. 4. Catiline 
is not to be feared, ^provided good citizens are mindful that 
they are bom not "for themselves, but for the fatherland. 
5. ^It is your duty, Cato, to keep as your ally a consul 
experienced ^^in military matters, f^ Since all civil power 
'^over this affair is vested in you, gentlemen of the jury, 
you, in this cause, hold (sway over) the entire republic. 
y^s^lt Catiline could pass judgment in '' this case, he wopld 
condemn Murena; he would kill him, if he could. jT 'It 
cannot be that most honorable men will -^pass the same judg- 
ment as that gladiator would have passed. 9. Believe me,** in 
this case you are passing judgment not only about the safety 
of Murena, but also your own safety. 10.'' We have no means 
•*of recovering ourselves ^'^ until new forces are prepared. 

a. Latin, "seen you stripped." ^. Latin, *'it is yoars." c. Latin 
genitive, d. Latin, ** concerning." /. fieri n5n potest nt. /. Latin, 
" j udge the same as." z*. Latin, " there is nothing now whence we may." 

B. In order in some manner to recall Diodorus to Sicily, 
Verres does not hesitate" to instigate a certain man 'to say 
that he wishes 'to bring Diodorus to trial on a capital charge. 
At first this seemed surprising to all, since Diodorus was a 
very peaceable man and far removed from every suspicion ; 
but soon it was apparent **that all this was done because of 
the silver. Meanwhile Diodorus had fled to Rome and had 
told the affair to his friends, who were so aroused that the 
father of Verres, ''in great alarm, sent a letter to his son 
^^that he should beware' what he did concerning DiodoniSi 
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a. See Part I sec. 167. 6, Not infinitive, c. Latin» 'Uo make 
Diodoras a defendant of.*' </. LAtin, ** greatly terrified." e. Latin, 
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A. I. "The enemy," said Cicero, "is not on* the Anio, 
— which at^* the time of the Punic war seemed a terrible 
thing, — but he is in the city." 2. **The fact that there 
are some enemies even in that sanctuary of the republic, the 
senate-house itself, can not be mentioned without a groan. 
3. *May the gods *grant my colleague power to crush 
Catiline. 4. I, fellow citizens, ''in the garb of peace, *with 
you and all good men as assistants, will avert the dangers 
which threaten. 5. "If this curse of the state escapes' 
from our hands, madness will run riot on the Rostra, fear in 
the senate-house, conspiracy in the forum. 6. Then fire and 
sword, which ^®have long been preparing, will burst forth 
'•to lay waste the land. 7. Yet all these things will be easily 
suppressed by the counsels of the magistrates, if the repub- 
lic is furnished with suitable' guards. 8. Since this is so, 
for the sake of the republic, ® than which nothing ought to 
be dearer to any one, I urge you -^to provide for your 
safety. 9. I pray and beseech you, gentlemen of the jury, 
do not overwhelm Murena with a new (cause for) sorrow. 
10. Murena seemed fortunate because ^he was the first to 
bring the consulship to his ancient family. 

a, apud. d. lAtin, " bring it abont (faci5) that my colleague may be 
able." c. Latin, '< dressed in the toga.'* ^. See Part I sec 71. e. sous. 
/, Not infinitive. ^. Latin, ** he had first brought." 

B. Now the father of ^Verres had written 'as follows : 
"Beware what you do concerning Diodorus. He has *many 
powerful friends at Rome. The affair has become notorious 
and is very unpopular. You are mad. ' If you are not careful 
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you will be ruined by this one charge." Moved by this "^ warn- 
ing and by fear, but not by shame, Verres did not dare to 
condemn Diodorus in his absence.' But for nearly three 
years the latter was deprived of home and province ; and 
all, both Sicilians and Romans, ^were convinced that there 
was nothing "* which any one could keep, -^if the praetor 
took a fancy to it. 

a. Latin, ** these (things).*' b. Latin, ** many and powerful." c. See 
Part I sec. 71. ^. Use connecting relative, e. Place in emphatic posi- 
tion, f, Latin, " decided." g, Latin, " if it was pleasing to," etc. 

EXERCISE XXI 

A. I. *^ Shall he, overcome with tears and grief, implore 
your mercy in vain.? 2. By the immortal gods, do not 
deprive him of all dignity^* and fortune. 3. There are 
some **who think that the^ more offices they obtain the' 
more honorable they will be. 4. If Murena has injured no 
one, if, ^"to say the least, ''he has given no one cause to 
hate him either at home or abroad, let there be a place of 
refuge among you for his *modest merit. 5. 'One who has 
been robbed of the consulship deserves pity, for **if you 
take away the consulship ''you take everything. 6. Yet in 
these times the consulship itself can scarcely excite envy, 
for it is exposed to the attacks' of Catiline. 7. "When I 
was consul," said Cicero, " I single-handed-^ stood opposed 
to every danger." 8. Therefore I do not see what there 
is in this office that one need grudge it to Murena^ or any 
one of us.*^ 9. A few days ago Murena saw the image of 
his illustrious father crowned with laurel. ^ Shall he now 
behold it robbed of every dignity? 10. If I were Murena, 
I should not wish to return in disgrace to those regions 
**'from which I had recently departed in honor. 
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a. Latin, *<he has been for hatred to no one/* b, Latin, " modesty.** 
c. Latin, "one deprived of the consulship ought to have pity.** d. Change 
to passive, e, Latin, ** weapons.** /. sdlas. g, Cf . first sentence. 

B. Though Verres said that he had not taken silver plate 
from Calidius, a Roman knight, but had bought it ^^at a 
great price; ^yet his guilt would not have been less, even 
if he had presented his accounts as evidence. For "why was 
it, if he sold him the silver ^of his own will, that Calidius 
complained at Rome, that, though he had done business in 
Sicily for many years, Verres was the only one who had 
robbed him? *Why was it, if Verres had really bought it, 
that he declared he would demand it back? 

a. why weu it that = quid erat qood followed by the subjv. L AbL 
to express in accordance with* 

* 

EXERCISE XXn 

A, I. Cicero asked the jury* if they thought that Murena 
ought to go into exile. 2. If he should go into exile, he 
would not know where* to go. 3. If he goes into Cisalpine 
Gaul, with what feelings will he behold *^*his own brother, 
to whom, a few days ago, he sent a messenger (to announce) 
his election ? 4. Murena's friends are said to have flocked 
to Rome ^®to congratulate (him). 5. It would be most 
foreign to' your merciful disposition, if you should convict 
Murena of bribery.®^ 6. At Lanuvium, ''a Roman municipal 
town, there was an ancient temple of Juno, the foundations 
of which are still standing. 7. All the consuls must needs 
sacrifice to this goddess "^before they enter on their magis- 
tracy. 8. "Provided you acquit Murena of this charge, I 
promise you that he will be most hostile to this conspiracy 
which is now weakening the state. 9. There is no one of 
those who are now seeking the consulship, who, ^in my 
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judgment, will be a stronger candidate than yourself. lo. I 
see that you will be '^o£ the greatest advantage to me 'in 
winning their good will. 

a. See Part I sec. 468. 6. oM or quo ? c. Latin, " from.'' d. See 
Part I sec. 99. /. Gerundive of purpose with ad. 

B, 'At the time when Sicily *was at the height of its 
power ^* and opulence, it is incredible ^^how many and what 
beautiful works of art there were in that island. All of these' 
were of ancient workmanship and made with the greatest 
skill. There was** no house, a little richer (than usual), in 
which these could not be found. Even if there was nothing 
else, there were cups and bowls of silver, which the women 
used 'for sacred purposes. ^Though fortune had taken many 
(of them), still many remained "*until Verres came to Sicily. 
Now there is not even one. 

a, Latin, " then when." 3. Latin, " was flourishing in." c. Why not 
genitive? d. Where placed? Cf. Part I sec. 28. n. /. ad rSs di^n&s. 
/. quae multa com. 

EXERCISE XZm 

A. I. Now for a long time ^'I have received 'no letter 
from you, although I have written you * daily concerning my 
plans. 2. **I very much *^need your speedy presence' in 
Rome, for I see that you will be *^of the greatest service to 
me ''in winning Caesar's good will. 3. See to it, therefore, 
that you are in Rome on the first of January as you agreed. 
4. But ''be assured of this, that your old enemies 'will be 
much disturbed when you arrive. 5. *In nothing am I wont 
to rejoice so (much) as *in the consciousness -^of doing my 
duty, even if at times ^I receive no adequate return. 6. Be 
assured that Caesar's letter was pleasing to me, though it 
contained but scanty indication of his good will towards me. 
7. I do not doubt that, if my great zeal for* you 'has failed 
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to bind you to me, public interest will -^unite us. 8. That 
you may not be ignorant of what I desire, I will write frankly 
as both my nature and our friendship demands. 9. I think 
you have never read a ^letter from me before, except written 
by my own hand. 10. From this you will be able to gather 
with what' cares I am distracted. 

a. Latin, "nothing of letters." b, ad tS. c. Latin, "arrival." 
d, Latin, ** know this," f ature imperative of sciS. e. What is the regular 
periphrasis for the future passive infinitive ? /. officium. g, Latin, " it 
is not replied mutually to them." k, Latin, ** towards." 1. Latin, " has 
bound you to me too little." j\ Latin, ** bind us to each other." Use 
the first periphrastic, k. Latin, *' my letter." /. Latin, " how great." 

B. *• Whenever Verres saw any •^engraved silver, he could 
not keep his hands off. Once a certain (man named) Philo 
gave the praetor a dinner at' his villa, and, because he was a 
Roman citizen, he did that which the Sicilians did not dare 
(to do) ; he set before him a bowl on which were beautiful 
figures. *As soon as Verres saw it, he did not 'hesitate, *in 
the sight of the other guests, to remove it from the table. 
Afterwards, ^ as if he wished to show himself to be without 
avarice, he returned the bowl, 'but with the figures torn off. 

a, apad. h, Latin, *<he immediately, when he saw," etc. c. Cf. 
Part I sec 167. 



;*.«;HriwfCK 



A, I. *• Whenever Cicero was absent from Rome, '•he 
used to expect a letter from his friend Atticus every day. 
2. Once when it had been announced that slaves had come 
from the city, Cicero 'called them and asked whether there 
was any letter.*^ They said no. 3. "What do you say?" 
said he. " Nothing from Atticus ? ** Terrified by his words,* 
they confessed that they had received a letter but 'had lost 
it on the way, 4. If there was anything ''especially impor- 
tant in that letter which you dispatched' on the i6th of 
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April, write (again) as soon as possible, that I may not be 
ignorant of it. 5. I never saw the youth ^'^ before he came 
to my house ^^to pay his respects. 6. I shall set out on 
the first of May that I may be at Antium on the third ; for 
^there will be games at Antium from the fourth of May till 
the sixth. 7. There was no day, when I was at Antium, 
that^ I did not know what was being done at Rome even 
better than those who were there. 8. Your letters show not 
only what is happening, but also what ^is going to be. 

9. Give that slave, whom I have ordered to hurry back to 
me immediately, a *good long letter, and 'be sure to let me 
know the day on which you ^intend to set out from Rome. 

10. Since Cicero had-^no leisure time and had to walk *for 
exercise, '''he used to dictate letters ®^ while walking. 

a. Latin, ** asked them called." ^. Latin, " voice/' c. Ladn, " that 
it was lost." d. Latin, "worthy of mention." e. Latin, "gave." 
/. Use first periphrastic. ^. Latin, " on which day." A. Latin, " weighty." 
t. Latin, " see to it that I know." j. Latin, " nothing of leisure time." 
Jk, Use caa8& with genitive. 

B, Cicero says that after Verres had collected a very 
great number of works of art, so that he had not left even 
one to any one, he set up a great workshop at Syracuse,^**' 
and commanded all the best artists to be called together ; 
and that there for eight months no vessel was made except 
of gold. "Who of you has not heard *• about this workshop, 
and the golden vessels which were made there out of the 
spoils (which he had) gathered out of all Sicily ? I would 
not venture to present this, *°did I not fear that you would 
say that you had heard more about it from others than from me. 

a. Latin, " who is there of you that," etc. 
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EXERCISE XXV 

A, 1, K certain friend of Cicero's had a slave, named ^* 
Licinius, who ran away. 2. At Athens he lived as a free man 
(and) "from there he went into Asia; * while he was living 
at Ephesus, he was arrested as a runaway. 3. When you 
are at Ephesus, ^^I would like ''to have you hunt up the man 
with the greatest diligence. 4. Bring him along 'with you 
and don't consider •^how much the man is worth, for he is 
really*' of little value. 5. Cicero's friend is *so grieved 
because of the slave's rascality, that you can do nothing 
-''that would please him more. 6. I don't know what to write 
you,^ but when you '*have arrived, we will discuss the things 
which will have to be done. 7. •* Would that I had been 
less desirous of life ! Certainly I should have seen much 
less of evil. 8. Neither the gods, whom you have worshiped 
most piously, nor men, whom*® I have always served, have 
requited us for the favor. 9. For thirteen days I was at 
Brundisium at the house of Laenius, an excellent man. 
10. 'And he was not prevented by the penalty of the law 
•^from offering me the right of hospitality and friendship. 

a. inde. 3. Express by participle, c. Latin, "that you hunt up." 
d. Express this word by placing littU in an emphatic position, e. Latin, 
" affected by so much grief." f. Latin, " more pleasing to him." g. Not 
dative, h. A future perfect in force and so to be expressed, i, and . . . 
nott neqae. /. Cf. Part I sec. 166. 

B, *How different from Verres in nature was Piso, prae- 
tor of Spain! The former^" did not *care for his reputa- 
tion "provided he could steal, the latter wished all Spain to 
know how much gold*^ he used for' a ring. For, having 
broken his ring while he ''was exercising in arms,*^ when 
he wished a new ring to be made '^ he called the goldsmith 
into the forum to his official' chair, and, ^after giving him 
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gold, commanded the man to set his chair in the forum and 
to make the ring ^in the presence of all. 

a, Latin, "how much did Piso differ," etc. b. Latin, *< spare." e. pi9. 
d, Latin adds an ethical dative, or dative of advantage, "for himself." 
/. That is, cunde. 

EXERCISE XZVI 

A, I. "I expect to set out from Brundisium on the 30th of 
April and to ^go through Macedonia to Cyzicus. 2. ^'^ Shall I 
ask you 'to come, worn out in mind and body } 3. ''Be assured 
of this one thing : if I have' you, I shall not seem to myself 
-^utterly lost. 4. I would have waited for a letter at Brun- 
disium, if I had been permitted by^ the sailors, who were 
unwilling to lose* the favorable weather. 5. ^^'As for what 
remains, consider tliat I am moved more by your misery 
than by my own. 6. My brother, did you fear that I sent 
slaves to you without a letter 'because I was angry? 7. I 
could not be angry with you^* if I would, and I would not if 
I could. 8. That lauded consulship of mine^^^ has robbed 
me^ of children, fatherland, and fortune ;-^T would not wish 
it to take anything from you. 9. I did not permit my faith- 
ful wife to accompany me, that there might be (some one) 
••to protect our children. 10. Since my enemies are very 
powerful and my friends have deserted me, I have nothing 
'to hope for. 

a. First periphrastic, b. Latin, ** seek Cyzicus through," etc. c. Not 
infinitive, d. Latin, "know." e. Not present, f, Latin, "to have 
plainly perished." g. per. h, Latin, " let pass." /. Express by a parti- 
cipial clause. / Latin, " I would wish that it should not have taken." 
Use eripi5 in both clauses. 

B. In the "year 74 b.c. the sons of Antiochus, king of 
Syria, came to Rome with their mother, ^in the hope that 
by the aid of the Romans they might obtain the sovereignty 
of Egypt, which they thought 'belonged to their mother^ 
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When they (again) set out for their ancestral kingdom, one 
of them, who was called Antiochus, wished to make the 
journey through Sicily, and so he came to Syracuse ^ when 
Verres was praetor. ''Verres receives him with great honor 
and invites him to dinner, but the king soon finds that it 
would have been better if he had never gone to Sicily or 
entered the praetor's house. 

a. Give the date A.u.c. Consult grammar, h, Latin, " with this hope 
that." c. pertinSre ad. d, Latin, ''him received with the highest honor 
Verres invites," etc. 

EXERCISE XXVn 

A, I. I set out on the 4th of August, on the very day 
that* the law concerning me was proposed. 2. *As I jour- 
neyed, deputations came to me from every side with con- 
gratulations. 3. When I came to the city, there was no 
one who did not come to meet me, except those enemies 
who could not conceal ''the fact ''that they were enemies. 
4. Within the walls the steps of the temples, the streets, and 
the forum were filled with a great multitude which greeted 
me with loud' applause. 5. Modesty has prevented me from 
saying ^in your presence these same things which I will write 
more boldly *in your absence. 6. I greatly desire -^to be 
praised ^°in your writings, and ^*^I wish ^you to pardon *this 
impatience of mine. 7. Your writings so surpassed my ex- 
pectations' that I desired to enjoy the excellence" of your 
talent as soon as possible. 8. Would you prefer to separate 
the history of the conspiracy from external wars or not ? 9 . ^^ It 
is of much importance to me that you do not wait until you 
come to my consulship. 10. I am not ignorant how shame- 
lessly -'I am acting in that I demand that you commend me. 

a. I.e. "on which." b, Latin, "I so journeyed that." c. id ipsum. 
d. Infinitive clause of apposition. /. Latin, *< the greatest." /. Latin, 
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** myself to be praised." ^. Not infinitive clause. A, Latin, *' this my 
impatience." i. Singular, j. faciam qoL 

B. The silver and gold which^ Verres saw on the table when 
he took dinner 'at the house of Antiochus ^made such an 
impression on him that he could think "" of nothing else except 
how he might rob the king. He therefore sent (men) ^*to 
ask for the most beautiful vessels which he had seen at his 
house, that he might show them, as he said, to his engravers. 
The king, •* since he did not know ''the man, sent them with- 
out any suspicion. But when, some days later, he sent men 
to bring them back, they returned (to him) empty-handed. 

a, apud. ^. Latin, " moved him to such a degree." c. Latin, ** plan.*^ 
d, Latin, " him." 

EXERCISE XXVm 

A. I. Perhaps my exploits do not seem to you to be 
* worthy of honor, but I ask that you praise me none the less. 
2. You would break* the laws of history, if you should be 
moved' by personal regard more than the truth allows. 3. If 
you*® can be persuaded "'to undertake this, I will thank 
you ''most heartily. 4. Cicero thought the conspiracy ought 
to be treated 'somewhat freely in writing, because nothing 
was better adapted to the delight of the reader. 5. It often 
happens that things not desirable in experience'* are pleas- 
ant ^to read '*or tell about. 6. Although you may have 
passed through ^'no dangers of your own, yet the very pity 
•^for the calamities of others is a source of pleasure. 7. If 
I do not obtain this request from you, that is, if something 
shall hinder you, I shall be compelled to write about myself. 
8. There are some who criticise (this) and say that it ought 
not to be done. Yet I should be following the example of 
'many eminent men. 9. They *must needs write about 
themselves more modestly, if anything is to be praised, and 
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leave out 'what is to be blamed. 10. There is the added 
fact also that there is less -^confidence in what is said, and 
less authority. 

a. What case follows dlgnus ? b, Latin, " neglect." c, flect5. d, Latin, 
" greatest." e. Express by the comparative. /. Latin, " in reading or 
telling." g. Latin, " many and eminent." h. Use necesse est. 1. Latin, 
"if anything is to be blamed." j, Latin, "faith." 




...S^Segesta is a very ancient town in Sicily, which, they 
affirm, was founded by ^neas *°°when he was fleeing from 
Troy and seeking a new city. Therefore the Segestans 
think that they are connected with the Roman people not 
only by friendship but also by relationship. "^ Many years 
ago, when this town was waging war 'with the Carthagin- 
ians, it was captured by storm and destroye^^nd all things 
that could be *^an ornament to the city were deported from 
that place to CarthageTJ Among these was a statue of Diana, 
^^made of bronze, ancTperfected with matchless skill. 

EXERCISE XXCL 

A. I. When the heralds "at the games place the crowns 
upon the victors,*^ they proclaim their names in a loud* 
voice. 2. When, before the close of the games, they them- 
selves are presented with a crown, they summon another herald 
that they may not announce themselves as victors with their 
own voice. 3. Concerning these matters, *^I would like to 
have you reply *^* to me what you ''intend to do. 4. If weak- 
ness of body prevented you from coming to the games, I 
attribute it more to fortune than to your wisdom. 5. You 
might'' have enjoyed your leisure wonderfully if you had been 
left alone. 6. Pompey dedicated his splendid theater in the 
Campus Martins in the year '55 b.c. 7. ^** Why should I tell 
you the rest ? For you know what games are, and I doubt 
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not ^that you were well satisfied to be deprived of them. 
8. Provided you were reading something better^ than my 
orations, you had not a little more enjoyment ^^ than any of 
us. 9. ^I am weary of my art, when I am compelled to 
defend those *^who have not deserved well of* me, at the 
request of those that have.' 10. I bear your absence with 
a more contented heart, because, if you were at Rome, I 
should not be permitted to enjoy your society on account of 
my troublesome occupations. 

a, Latin, ** of the games." b. Latin, " great." c. First periphrastic. 
d. Use licet, e. Express as a Roman date, f, Latin, " that you were 
deprived of them with a very contented mind", g. pottos, k, dS. 1. Add 
in Latin " deserved well." 

B. After the "statue of Diana had been transferred from 
Segesta to Carthage, it retained its former sanctity; for, 
on account of its remarkable beauty, it seemed, even to 
the enemy, worthy of being worshiped. Many years later 
Scipio took Carthage; and, because he knew that Sicily 
had been most frequently ravaged by the Carthaginians, 
^he called the Sicilians together and promised them ""that he 
would take great pains to restore to each state what had 
belonged to it. At that time this very Diana, concerning 
which we are speaking, was returned to the Segestans. It 
was carried back to Segesta and was replaced on its ancient 
site** to' the great joy of the citizens. 

a. Place first Why? b. Latin, "to the Sicilians called together 
he promised," etc. c. Latin, *< that it would be for a great care to him 
that all things should be restored to the states, which had been of each." 
</. Plural in Latin, e, Latin, "with." 

EXERCISE XXX 

A, I. If you will 'come and see me, I will teach you* — 
who ^'have tried to do nothing else for many years — what 
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it is to live like a human being. 2. I have written you this 
with 'more words than usual, not because of my abundance 
of leisure, but because of love for'' you. 3. Don't you remem- 
ber that you asked me 'to write you something of this sort, 
^that you might have less regret for having missed the games ? 
4. When I was talking about this very thing at my house, 
your^ letter was given to me. 5. Shall I make him* king of 
Gaul or do you recommend another ? 6. When you asked 
me to send you some one whom you might honor, it seemed 
providential. 7. I therefore send you Trebatius. than whom* 
no better man can be found ; and I hope that you will receive 
him' with your (usual) kindness, for he is worthy of friend- 
ship.* 8. While you are in Britain, Trebatius, beware lest 
you be captured by the wild charioteers. 9. I am wont to 
wonder at this: that I do not receive ^letters from you as 
often as I do from my brother. 10. I hear that there is no^ 
silver'^ or gold in Britain. If that is true, I advise you to 
hasten home as soon as possible. 

a. I.e. "visit.** 6. Emphasize by adding ipse. c. Express *<more than 
usual *' by the comparative degree, d. ergft. e. Infinitive ? /. Latin, 
*< that it might repent you the less to have missed." ^. LAtin, **from you." 
k. Make emphatic by position, i. A connecting relative. /. Latin, 
**your letters, as often as they are brought.** Ji. Latin, "nothing.** 

B. Cicero had himself perceived in what honor the statue 
of Diana was held, when, a few years before, he "had gone 
there as quaestor. Then, although the Segestans had many 
works of art which were an ornament to the city, yet ^this 
was the first thing they showed him. It had been set on a 
very lofty base on which was cut in large letters the name 
of Publius Africanus, and that he had restored it after tak- 
ing Carthage. It was a very large statue with a flowing 
robe; arrows hung from the shoulder of the goddess, in her 
left hand she held a bow and in her right a burning torch. 
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When Verres saw it/ he commanded the magistrates to take 
it down and give it to him. 

tf . Latin, *' was there as quaestor." B, Latin, *' nothing was shown to 
him by them sooner." c. A connecting relative. 




/ 
/ 



Caesar did not wish "to leave Britain before he 
/^ reduced the island to a province. 2. I should like to know 
/ what you are doing and whether you * expect to come to 
/ Italy this winter. 3. There are some who say that you will 
be rich. I will see later whether ''they speak the truth or 
not. 4. The philosophers say that all are rich who can 
enjoy the heaven and the earth. 5. They accuse ''you of 
pride, because they say that you do not reply to them *when 
they make inquiries. 6. -^All agree that no one at Rome is 
more skilled in the law*^ than yourself. 7. If you had gone 
to Britain too, surely no one in that great island would have 
_ .. beon more skilled than yourself. 8v\I envy you because you 
have been summoned by that man whom others cannot ap- 
proach. 9. Trebatius was very fond of writing letters, and, 
while he was in Gaul with'' Caesar's army, *sent many to his 
friends at Rome. 10. After Cicero 'had been in his province 
only a few months, great longing for the city*^ seized him. 

a. Latin, <* to set out from." b. First periphrastic, c. Latin, " it has 
been spoken truly." d. Latin, " your pride." e. Express by participle. 
/. Latin, **it is agreed among all." g. apad. A. The Latin for ** to send 
a letter to some one " is epistolam ad aliquem dare, i. Place first. Why? 

B, Verres could not persuade the magistrates to give him 
the statue; and later, when the matter was discussed in the 
senate, all expressed the opinion that it could not be done, 
that they were bound both by the highest religious scruples 
and by their laws. Then he imposed burdens on the citi- 
zens, more than they could bear, and threatened that he J 
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'would ruin the whole state, until finally they were so over- 
come by misfortunes^ and fears that they decided that the 
command^ of the prsetor must be obeyed ; but no one was 
found among the Segestans, "^ either freeman or slave or 
citizen or foreigner, who dared to touch that statue. 

a. Latin, "would be for ruin to." b. Latin, ** evils/* c. Latin, 
* neither . . . nor." 

EXERCISE XXZn 

A. I. I should like to have you write me as carefully *as 
possible about the whole state of public affairs, for I shall 
consider those things which I learn * from you as most cer- 
tain. 2. Although *^it is of great importance to our honor 
that I go to the city as soon as possible, yet I seem to have 
done wrong "^in that I departed from you. 3. I approved 
of your plan not to sail before you recovered. 4. If, how- 
ever, after you have taken food, you seem to yourself able 
to follow me, come quickly. 5. I sent you a slave '"with 
orders either to come with you to me as soon as possi- 
ble, or, if you delayed, to return to me immediately. 6. If 
you perceive that it is necessary to delay at Athens for the 
sake of recovering your health, do not follow me. 7. If 
you do that which will most benefit your health, you will 
most nearly obey my wish. 8. When all had been asked 
their opinion, I, being asked mine, thanked Caesar with 
many words. 9. If you will see to restoring®* my slave 
who has run away, I cannot tell you ''how grateful I shall 
be. 10. He stole 'a number of books before he ran away, 
and now I hear that the fellow is in your province. 

a. Express by quam with the superlative, b. Fut. perf. c. Participle, 
" ordered." d, Latin, " how pleasing it will be to me." How is future 
time expressed in an indirect question ? e. I.e. " many." 

B, Since ^^no one among the Segestans could be per- 
suaded to touch the statue, certain barbarians, ignorant of 
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the whole matter, were brought from Lilybseum, and these 
took it down. After the statue was removed, Verres 
thought that "the people would forget the whole business, 
if he should remove the empty base also, (which stood) as* 
a witness of his crime. And so, by his command, the base 
was taken away; ^but by this act it seemed to all that 
Verres **had done violence not only to religion, but also to 
the memory of Scipio, whose exploits and valor were com- 
memorated by this monument. 

a, Latin, *' men would come into forgetfulness of." b. tamquam. 
c, qo5 quidem factd. d, I.e. "had violated." 

EXERCISE XXXm 

A. I. After "word had been brought to me concerning 
the death of your daughter Tullia, I took it much to heart. 
2. If I had been present, I would not have failed you and I 
would have expressed my grief to you in person. 3. Your 
friends, who are themselves affected with equal sorrow, seem 
more *in need of consolation than able to offer it to others. 
4. These things I write you, not because I think you igno- 
rant (of them), but because, perhaps, you perceive theih less 
(clearly) ""on account of grief. 5. Consider after what man- 
ner fortune has dealt'' with us up to this time. 6. The 
things which have been taken away from us ought to be no 
less dear to men than their children. 7. What was there at 
this time that could greatly 'attract her to life ? 8. Return- 
ing from Asia, when I was sailing ^from iEgina to Megara, I 
saw the ruins of many cities, which, a few years before, had 
been most flourishing. 9. ^^ If your daughter had not ''met 
her death at this time, she** would nevertheless have had to 
die a few years later, since she was born mortal.* 10. There 
is no grief which length of time does not lessen and soften. 
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a, Latin, "it was announced to me." b, Latin, "to need.** r. Latin, " hin* 
dered by." d. I^tin, "done." e. Latin, " invite her for living." /. Con- 
strue '* Aegina" as the name of a country, " Megara" as the name of a 
town. g. Latin says " to meet her day," obtze saom diem, h, homid. 

B. While he was at Rome Cicero "had been informed 
that the Syracusans were friendly to Verres, and so, when 
he came to Syracuse, he expected no aid*^ from them either 
publicly or privately, and * spent his time with the Roman 
citizens at that place. But unexpectedly Heraclius, a dis- 
tinguished man, came to him, and said that he had come, at 
the command of the senate, to ask him and his brother to 
come to the senate-house. At first 'they were in doubt 
what to do ; but they quickly decided that that meeting and 
place ought not to be avoided by them. When they entered 
the senate-house, the senators rose to salute them. 

a. Latin, "had been made more certain." b, Latin, "was with." 
c, Latin, " it was doubtful to them." 

EZBRCISS XZXIV 

A, I. Don't forget that you are Cicero, and that you are 
a man who 'is wont to give advice to others. 2. Do not 
imitate poor doctors, who, 'when others are sick, profess to 
have a knowledge of medicine, but cannot cure themselves. 
3. I am ashamed to write more to you on this subject, there- 
fore I will ''close. 4. On the 23d of May I met Marcellus 
of Athens, and spent that day there that I might be with 
him. 5. ''Two days after, when I had it in mind to set out 
from Athens, a friend of his came to me about the tenth 
hour of the night. 6. He announced to me that Marcellus 
had received two wounds, one in the body, the other in the 
head ; yet, that he hoped he could live. 7. He said that he 
had been sent to me by Marcellus to announce this and to 
ask that I send him^' doctors. 8. I set out with doctors 'at 
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daybreak, but when I was not far away a boy met me with 
a letter in which ^it was stated that Marcellus had ^met his 
fate a little before light. 9. The slaves had fled, greatly 
terrified because their master had been killed. 10. I saw 
to giving him a respectable* funeral before I departed from 
the city. 

a. In Latin the verb will be in the second person, as the relative 
agrees in person with "you." d. Latin, "in the diseases of others." 
c. Latin, " make an end of writing." d. Latin, ** after the third day of 
that day." f. Latin, *' at the first light." /. Latin, " it had been writ- 
ten." g'. See Exercise xxxiii. A^ note^. A» Latin, ** sufficiently large." 

jB, After Cicero and his brother were seated, one of the 
senators, who seemed to surpass the others in age and 
authority, said that the senate and people of Syracuse took 
it ill "that Cicero, when he had used letters and testimony 
from all the other states of Sicily, had done nothing "of the 
kind in that state. Cicero replied that ambassadors from 
the Syracusans were not present at Rome, in that meeting 
of the Sicilians when his^ assistance was asked, and that 
he could not demand that ""any decree should be passed 
against Verres in that senate-house where he saw (standing) 
a statue of Verres. 

a. eias mod!, d. Latin, '*from him." c. Latin, "anything should 
be decreed against" 
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Note. — When more than one Latin equivalent is given, consult the 
list of synonyms (p. 173). If the words are not listed there, the differ* 
ences in meaning are of minor importance. 



a (an), generally not translated. 

ability, talent, ingeniumt -i; n. 

able, see can. 

about, adv. circiUr. 

about, prep, see concerning. 

abroad, in military service, mUi- 
tiae, loc. case. 

absence, absentia, -ae, F. 

absent, a. absens, -otitis, 

absent : be — , absum, abesse^ d/ui^ 
dfuturus. 

abundance, abundantia, -ae^ F. 

accompany, prosequor, 3, -secutus, 

accomplish, perficio, 3, -feet, -fec- 
tus. 

according to, h ex^ prep, with the 
abl. 

account, n. tabula, -ae, F. 

account : give an — , explico^ i. 

accusation, accusdtio, 'nis, F. 

accuse, accuso, i. 

accuser, accusdtor, -oris, M. 

acquire, adipiscor, 3, adeptus; pa- 
rs, I. 

acquit, libtro^ i. 

act, ^tt&, /actum, -1, N. 



adapted, see suited. 

add, addd, 3, -didi, -ditus ; be 

added, accedo, 3, -cessi, -cessus, 
admit, concede, concede, 3, -cesst^ 

-cessus, 
advance, profido, 3, -feci, -fecius, 
advantage, Usus, -as, m. 

advice : give — , praecipio, 3, -cepi, 

-cepius. 
advocate, n. patronus, -1, M. 
aedile, tsedilis, -is, m. 
Aegina, Aegina, -ae, F. 
Aeneas, Aeheds, -cu, m. 
aifect, officio, 3, -fid, -fictus. 
afSxm, cLdfirmo, i. 
Africa, Africa, -ae, F. 
Africanus, Africdnus, -i, m. 
aLfter,post, prep, (with the ace.) and 

adv.; con j. postquam. 
after what manner, quern ad 

modum. 
afterwards, posted, post, 
against, contrd, in, preps, with the 

ace. 
age, a£tds, -tdtis, P. 

agitate, agito, i. 
agitation, agitdtio, -mi, f. 
ago, adv. abhinc^ 
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asree» fix, decide, cdnstUudj 3, 

'Stiiuif -stitutus. 

agreed: be — , be established, con- 
Stat J I, constititt constdturum. 

aid, n. adiumenium^ -i, N.; auxil- 
turn, -I, N. 

alarmed: greatly — , perterritus^ 
•a, -um, 

aliye, liying, vhms^ -a^ -um, 

all, omnis, -e ; tdtus^ -a, -um. 

alliance, sodetds, -tdtis, f. 

allot, diferdi -firre^ 'tuli, -Idtus. 

allow, see admit. 

allowed : be — , Hcet^ 2, licuit^ HcU 
turn est. 

ally, n. socius^ •!*, m. 

alone, solus ^ -a, -um ; adv. solum. 

already, iam. 

also, etiam, quoque. 

although, cum^ quamquam^ licet^ 
etc. Often expressed by a par- 
ticiple. 

always, semper^ numquam non, 

ambassador, legdtust -/, m. 

ambition, ambitio^ -nis, f. 

ambitious, ambitiosus, -ay -um. 

among, inters apudy preps, with 
the ace ; in, prep, with the abl. 

ancestors, mdioresy -umy M. 

ancestral, patriusy -a^ -um. 

ancient, antiquusy -a, -um ; vetusy 
-eris ; Ytryandenty perantiquus, 
•a, -um ; pervetusy -tris. 

and, atque ox ac ; et; que. 

and so, itaque. 

anger, irdcundiay -aey F. 

angry : be — -y irdscory 3, irdtus. 

Anio, AniOy -entSy M. 

announce, nuntio, i ; praedicoy i. 

Antiochus, Antiochusy -f, m. 



Antium, Antiumy -1, N. 

any, iillusy -a, -um. 

any one, quisquam; anything, 

quidquam. Also quisy quid. 
Apollonius, Apollonius, -i, m. 
apparent, apertusy -ay -um; per- 

spicuusy -ay -um. 
appear, appdreoy 2, -uly -iturus. 
tLpplaLVLae, p/ausus, -usy M. 
approach, n. aditusy -iiSy m. 
approach, v. adeoy 4, -», -itus. 
approve, approboy i. 
armed men, armdtly -drum, m. 
arms, armay -orumy N. 
army, exercitusy -us, m: 
aroused, commotusy -ay -um. 
arrest, comprehendoy 3, -hendiy 

-hensus. 
arrival, adventus, -usy m. 
arrive, pervenidy 4, -venty -ventus. 
arrogance, adrogantiay -aey F. 
arrogant, superbus, -ay -um. 
arrow, sa^'ttay -aey F. 
art, arsy -tisy F. ; work of art, arii- 

ficiuniy -ty N. 

artist, artifeXy -icisy M. and F. 
as, proy prep, with the abl. ; adv. 

ut ; as possible, quam with the 

superl. 
as if, ac sty quasi, quam st, etc. ; 

sometimes non secus ac si, not 

otherwise than if. 
as much as, tantum . . . quantum. 
as often as, totiens . . . quotiens, 
as soon as, simul atque. 
as soon as possible, quam prtmum. 
ashamed : be — , pudet, 2, puduU 

OT puditum est. 
Asia, Asiay -aey F. 
Asiatic, Asldticus, -a, -um. 
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ABUtleil8» Astdtkust -I, M. 

ask, rc^t I ; quaere, 3, -swit -situs ; 

pets, 3, -wi" (-«)i '^^i ^^* '• 

Assatain, sicdrius, -1, m. 

aasiatf adiuvd^ i, -ium, -iutus, 

aaaiatance, adiumentum, -i, n. ; 
auxilium, -h N. 

aasiatant, adiutifr, -dris, m. 

asaume, adsumd, 3, -sumpsi, -sump- 
tus, 

at, nsnally expressed by the loca- 
tive or the abl.; at the house 
of, apud, prep, with the ace. 

at all, omnind, 

at the least) saitem, 

at the time, turn. 

at times, sometimes, quandd. 

Athenians, Atheniensest -turn, M. 
or F. 

Athens, AtAhtae, -drum, F. 

attack, n. impetus, -Us, M. 

attack, V. impetum facere, 

attend upon, escort, sector, i. 

attract, imnto, i. 

attribute, trUmd, 3, -ut, -utus, 

August: of — , Sexfilis, -e. 

authority, auctoritds, -tdtis, F. ; 
imperium, -f, N. 

ayarice, avdritia, -ae, f. 

Ayentine, Aventinus, -r, m. 

ayert, depelld, 3, -pult, -pulsus, 

ayoid, vito, i. 

away: be — , be distant, see 
absent 

B 

band, matms, •4is, f. 
banquet, see meal, 
barbarian, barbarus, -t, m. 
barbarous, barbarus, -a, -um^ 



barrier, claustrum, -trf, n. 

base, a. turpis, -e, 

base, n. basis, -is, f. 

Basiliscus, Basiliseus, -i, M. 

battle, proelium, -t, N. ; line of 
battle, acies, -et, f. 

be, sum, esse, ful, fut&rus ; be 
away, absum ; be present, ad- 
sum; be different, intersum ; be 
wanting, desum. 

hW[,fero,ferre, tuli, Idtus, 

beautiful, pulcher, -chra, -chrum. 

beauty, venustds, 'tdtis, F. ; put" 
chritudo, -inis, F. 

because, quod, quia, quoniam, 

because of, causd or grstid with 
the gen. ; propter, prep, with the 
ace. 

become, /to, fieri, foetus, 

become still, conticescd, 3, -ticui, — b 

before, adv. ante, prius ; before, 
prep, ante with the ace. ; before, 
conj. priusquam, antequam ; in 
the presence of, apud, prep, with 
the ace. 

beg, see ask. 

begin, ineo, 4, -it, -itus; ordior, 
4, brsus ; instituo, 3, -stitui, 
-stitUtus ; incipio, 3, -cepi, 
-ceptus, 

behold, dspicio, 3, -spexi, -spectus ; 
inspects, i. 

believe, credo, 3, -didi^ -ditus. 

belong to, esse with pred. gen. 

benefit, profit, conduco, 3, -dUxi^ 
'ductus. 

beseech, obsecro, i. 

bestow, tribuo, 3, -ui, -Utus. 
betake one's self, mecdnfero, -ferre, 
-tuli, -Idtus, 
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betr«7i irddo^ 3, -didit -ditus, 
bettert adv. meliust recHus. 
beware, caveo^ 2, cdvl^ catUus; 

video^ 2, vidi, visus, 
beyond all others, potissimum. 
bind, accept, adopt, dsciscd, 3, 

scivi, -scitus. See also hold* 
birthi gtnuSf -erisy N. 
bitter, acerbus, -a, -urn. 
blame, v. reprehtndo, 3, -endiy 

-ensus, 
body, corpus, -oris, N. 
body of men, order, drdo, -inis, m. 
hody-gaaid, praesidium, -1, N. 
boldly, auddcter, 
boldness, auddcia, -(Uy F. 
booty, /r^<^, -ae, F. 
bom: be — , ndscor, 3, ndtus, 
bow, arcuSf 'MSy M. 
howl, pateray -cuy F. 

bravet/iw/ij,-/. 

break, frangd, 3, fregiy frdcias, 

break down, refringd, 3, -fregi, 

-frdctus, 
break out, erumpdy 3, -raf/i", -ruptus. 
breastplate, lorica, -^le, f. 
breath, aura, -ae, F. 
bribery, largUid, -nisy f. ; ambitus y 

•USy M. 

bring along, conduct, deducoy 3, 

•duxi, -ductus, 
bring back, referoy -ferrcy rcttulty 

'Idtus. 
bring to, adfero, adferrcy attuli, 

adldtus (all-) ; also defero. 
Britain, Britanniay -ac, F. 
bronze, aesy aeris, N. 
bronze : of — , aeneus, -a, -um, 
brother, /rJ/^r, -trts, M. 
Brandisium, Brundisium, -t, N. 



burden, civic duty, munus, -tris, 

N. ; onus, oncris, N. 
burial, sepultura, -ae, F. 
burning, drdens, -entis. [-ruptus* 
burst forth, prorumpo, 3, -rupi, 
business, negoHum, -i, n. 
but, autem (postpositive) ; verum ; 

sed, the usual word ; at, emphatic, 

in argument or transition. 
buy, emoy 3, emiy hnptus. 
by, of a person, d ox ab with the 

abl. ; otherwise abl. without prep. 



C. = Gains, Gdius, -i, m. 

Caelius, Caeliusy 't, M. 

Caesar, Ccusaty -arts, m. 

calamity, cdsusy -us, m. 

Calidius, Calidiusy -f, m. 

call, appello, I ; nbmind, I ; V0cq, I. 

call together, convoco, i. 

camp, castra, -drum, N. 

campus, campus, -1, m. 

can, able, possum y posse, poitti, — w 

candidate, candiddtusy -i, M. 

canvass, n. petltioy -niSy f. 

capital, a. capitdlis, -e ; a capital 

charge, res capitdlis, 
capture, see take, 
care, n. cura, -acy F. 
careful, dUigcnSy -entis. 
careful : be — , look out, ca;vcd^ z, 

cdvi, cautus. 
carelessly, neglegenter, 
ca,TTy,portdy I ; carry back, reporto. 
Carthage, KarthdgOy -inisy F. 
Carthaginians, Poem, -drum, m. 
case, cause, causa, -ae, F. 
cast down, cast from, disappoint 

deicid, 3, -ieci, 'iectuL 
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catch, see snrpriae. 

Catiline, Catilina, -ae, m. 

CatO, Ca^, -fits, M. . 

cause, see case. 

censure, see blame. 

certain, certus, -a, -urn, 

certain one, quidam^ quaedam, 

quoddam. 
certainly, eerte. 
cbair, sella^ -ae, f. ; o£Blcial chair, 

seila curulis. 
change, v. commutd^ i ; muto^ i. 
chapel, sacrdrium, >i, N. 
character, plur. of moSf moris, m. 
charge, n. crimen^ crwtinss, N. 
charioteer, esseddrius, •;, m. 
chief, princepSt -cipis^ M. or as adj. 
children, lUert, -orum, m. 
choose, diligd^ 3, 4egi^ -lectus, 
Cicero, Cicero^ -onisy M. 
Cilida, CUicia^ -ae, F. 
Cisalpine, CiscUpinus, -a^ -urn, 
citizen, chns^ -is, m. and f. 
city, urSs, urhiSf P.; cfvitds^ -td- 

tisy F. 
civil, evvilisy -e, 

ciyil authority, potestdsy -tatis^ r. 
class, kind, genusy -<r/>, N. 
Claudius, Claudius^ -1, m. 
clear: be — , be established, con- 

staty I, impers. 
client, cdnsultoTy -Jri>, m. 
close, n. missidy -nisy F. 
coast, region, oruy -aey f. 
coast by, sail around, circumvek^r, 

3, -vecius. 
coast-region, dray -€Uy f. 
cognomen, cognSmetiy -minisy N. 
colleague, conlegay •^, m. 
collect, colligOy 3, 'legiy -lectus. 



come, venidy 4, veni^ ventus ; como 

to meet, obviam venid. 
coming, arrival, adventusy -us, m. 
comitia, comitiay -drum, n. 
command, n. imperiumy -1, N.; at 

the command, iussu, 
command, v. imperoy i ; it^eo^ 2, 

iussiy iussus ; manddy I. 
commemorate, ceUbrd, i. 
commend, ornoy i. 
commit (of a crime), eddy 3, -dit^ 

-ditus; committOy 3, •misty 'missus, 
common, general, eommunu, -e. 
common, mean, inferior, tenuisy -e* 
common people, plebsy -bis, v, 
compel, cog0y 3, cifegij codctus. 
complain, queror, 3,. questus. 

conceal, ciioy i. 

concerned : be — , have to do with, 

versoTy I. 
concerning, diy prep, with the abL 
condemn, condemnoy i. 
condition, condicidy -niSy F. 
conduct, diducdy 3, -duxl, -ductus, 
conduct one's self, versor, i. 
confess, confiteory 2, confessus* 
KXmfJLBXx^BXty grdtuloTy I. 
congratulations, grdtuldtioy -nisy f. 
connect, coniungOy 3, -iunxty -iunc' 

tus. 
consciousness, conscigntiay -aey f. 
consider, exlstimoy i ; cbnsideroy I ; 

arbitrary i ; cegitOy i. 
consolation, consdldtiOy -niSy F. 
conspiracy, coniurdtidy -nis, F. 
consul, consuly -isy M. ; consul electi 

consul designdtus. 
consular* of the consulship, c9n. 

suldrisy -e, 
consulship* constUdtusy ^s, m. 
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contagion, anUdgiOy -nis^ r. 
contented, €uquus, -a^ -um, 
contrary to, contrd^ prep, with ace. 
contribute, adfero^ -ferre^ attult^ 

4Stus, 
control, n. dicio^ -nisy F. ; to bring 

ander control, y^^r^ diddnis. 
convenient, opportunus^ •«, -um, 
convict, V. damndj i. 
corrupt, a. corruptus^ -a, -^um. 
corrupt, V. corrumpOt 3, -r»/i, 

•ruptus, 
Cotta, Cotta^ -^s^, M. 
countenance, voltus^ -us, m. 
course of action, ratt'oi 'M's, f. 
courteous, ccmmadus, wi, -um, 
courtesy, commoditdSf -tdtiSt f. 
crime, seelusy , -eris^ N. ; crimen, 

•inis, N. 
criticise, see blame, 
cross, crux^ cruets, F. 
crowded, fvXi, frequensj -entis, 
crown, n. corSna, -cu, F. 
cruel, asper, -era, -crum. 
cruelty, crudelitds, -tdUs, F. 
crush, opprimo, 3, -presst, -pressus, 
culture, humdnitdSy -tdtis, F. 
CUptPocu/um, -I, N. 
Cupid, Cupido, 'inis, M. 
cure, see care, 
curse, hanet pesti'sy -is, f. 
custom, mos, maris, m. 
cut in, incise, incido, 3, -ctdt, -ctsus, 
Cyzicenes, Cyziceni, -orum, M. 
Cyzicus, CpMicus, -f, F. 



daily, a. cofididnus, •a, -um, 
daily, adv. cotidie. 
dancing, n. sa/tdtio, -nis, f. 



danger, periculum^ 4^ n. 

dare, auded, 2, ausus, 

daughter, /«/mi, -tu, f. 

day, dies, -ei, m. or f. 

day before, pridie, 

deal, treat, 0^, 3, egi, ddus, 

dear, cdrus, -a, •um, 

death, mors, mortis, F. 

debt, aes alienum, aeris cUienit N. 

deceiye, betray, falld, 3, frfelH, 

falsus. 
decide, status, 3» ^n, 'iUus ; c&h- 
stituo, 3, -ui, -atus ; censed, 2, 

•J'M, 'SUS. 

(lL<6c\BXtydecldro,i, See also afBim. 
decorate, adorn, omo, i. "^ 

decree, resolve, v. decemd, 3, -crevi, 

-cretus, 
decree of the senate, sendtOs cdn- 

sultum, -i, N. 
defend, difendo, 3, -fendi, -fensus. 

See also protect 
defendant, reus, -i, m. 
defender, defensor^ -dris, m. 
defense, defensid, 'Uis, F. 
delay, moror, i. 
delight, n. delectdtid^ -nis, p. 
delight, V. delectd, i. 
deliver, set free, lUterd, i ; eripiS^ 

3, -riput, -reptus, 
deliver (an oration), habeo, 2. 
deliver over, trddd, 3, -didt, -ditus, 
demand, pdstuld, i; pdscd, 3, 

popdsci, — . 
demand back, ri;^^^, 3, -wf {4^^^ 

4tus, 
deny, ^^^0^, i. 

depart, discedd, 3, ^'xji; -cessms, 
depending, relying on, frHus^ •«» 
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deport, deportd^ i. . 

depose, thrust down, deturbo^ i. 

deprive, take from, eripid^ 3, -ripui^ 

-reptus ; prwo^ i. 
deprived: be ->, be without, 

cared^ 2, -ui^ -iiurus. 
deputations, see ambassadors, 
descend, descends^ 3, -scendi, seen- 

sus, 
desert, deserd, 3, -ui^ -Uts. See 

also leave, 
deserve, mereor, 2. 
design, see plaiu 
desirable, optdbilis^ -e, 
desire, n. cupiditds, 'tdtis, F. 
desire, v. eupidt 3, -jvi, -iius. 
desirous, cupidus^ -a^ 'Um; studi- 

osus^ -a, 'um. 
despair, n. desperdtiS^ -nisy r. 
despise, con fern nd, 3, -tempsi, 4emP' 

tus. 
destroy, deled; 2^ -rc/f, -Hus* 
devoted tOt'siudidsus^ -a, -um. 
Diana, DidncL^ -a^, F. 
dictate, dictdt i. 
die, morior, 3, martuus. 
differ, interest^ -esse^ -fuit; differo^ 

-ferre^ distuli^ dildtus. 
different, distinctust -a, -um, 
dignity, dignitds^ -tdtis, p. 
diligence, diligentia, -aet F. 
dine, take dinner, cend, i. 

dining-COUCh, triclinium, -I, N. 
dining-room, triclmium, -1, n. 
dinner, cena, -ae, F. 
Diodorus, Diodorus, -t, M. 
disastrous, calamitosus, -at -um, 
discuss, ago, 3, egi, dctm, 
disembark, expand^ 3, -posul, -poH^ 
tus, * 



disgrace, n. tgudminia, -ae, v. 
dissension, dissinsio, -^is, v. 
distinction, dmdmentum, -i; N. 
distinguished, amplus, -a, -um; 

cldrus, -a, -um ; noMis, -e, 
distract, detain, distined, 2, -tinuit 

'tentus. 
distrust, V. diffido, 3, -fism. 
distnxh, perturdd, i. 
disturbance, tumttltus, -us^ m.; 

perturbdUo^ 'nis, F. 
divine, t^vmus, -a, -mm. 
do, ago, 3, egit dctus ; facto, 3,/Sr^ 

f actus; committo, 3, -mish -missus, 
do business, negdtior, i. 
do wrong, pecco, i. 
doctor, medicus, 4, M. 
don't, expressed by imv. of ftdid 

with infinitive, 
door, idnua, -ae, r. 
doubt, n. dubitdtio, -nis, P. 
doubt, V. dubitd, I. 
doubtful, dubius, -a, -um. 
draw up, instruo, 3, -strUxty -strHc^ 

tus, 
Drepanum, Drepanum, -i, N. 
drive out, put to flight /ugo, i ; 

expellOf 3, -putt, -pulsus, 
due : be — , owe, debeo, 2. 
duty, doing one's daty, offidum^ 

-i, N. 
duty of, expressed by pred. gen. 

S 

each, quisqtie, quaeque^ quidqui 

{guodque), 
earth, terra, -ae, F. 
ease, otium, -i, N. 
taBily, facile, 
t»Kf,faciliSt "€. 
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Bbro, Hibtrus^ -i, u. 
Kgypt, Aegyptus^ -f, F. 
eight, <>ctd, 

eighth* octdvuSf hi, -urn. 
elect) V. crgd, I. 
eloquence, eloquentia, •o^, f. 
else, see other, 
embassy, legdtio^ -ms, f. 
eminent, egregms^ -a, -um. 
empire, dmperium, 't, N. 
Smporiae, £mporiae, -drum, F. 
empty, empty-handed, indms, -e. 
Onact (a law), sancio, 4, sdnxi, 

sdnctus. 
end, Ti. finis, -is, m. 
endurable, to/^rddi/is, -e, 
enemy, kosHs, 'is, m. ; inimicus, -i^ ii. 
engrayed, caeldtus, -a, -um, 
engrayer, caeldtor, 'dris, M. 
enjoy, perfruor, 3, -frUctus, 
tn}oymtnt,f rUctus, -us, m. 
enrich, increase, augeo, 2, auxt, 

auctus, 
enter, itUro, i. 
enter upon, into, 4, -it, -itus, 
entice, adlido, 3, -lexi, -lectus, 
enyy, n. invidia, -ae, F. 
enyy, v. invideo, 2, -vidi, -visus, 
Sphesus, Ephesus, -i, F. 
equal, a. pdr, paris, 
equally as, Mque ac. 
erect, v. constUuo, 3, -ut, -Qtus, 

escape, v. effugio, 3, -fiigi, -fugitU- 

rus ; eldbor, 3, eldpsus. 
especially, most of all, maxime, 

praesertim. 
eternal, aeternus, -a, -um, 
eyen, also, etiam, 
eyen, as far as, Usque, 
eyen if- etiam si, et si. 



eyent, circumstance^ thing, etc 

res, rei, v, 

oyer, umquam, 

eyidence, Sstimdnium, -1; n. 

eyil, malum, -i, n.- 

ezample, exemplum, -i, n. 

exceedingly, maxime; to be exceed- 
ingly yexed, gravissime ferre, 

exofli., prcusto, I, -stiti, -stitus. See 
surpass. 

excellence, sudvitds, -tdtis, f. 

except, conj. nisi; prep, praeter 
with the ace 

exemption, vacdtio, -nis, F. 

exercise, n. exereitdHo, -nis, F. 

exercise, v. exerceo, 2, -ui, -itus. 

exhausted, confectus, -a, -um. 

exhort, urge, hortor, i. 

exile, n. exsilium, -i, N. 

expect, exspecto, i. 

expectation, opinio, -nis, F. 

expel, expello, 3, -puli, -pulsus. 

expense, sUmptus, -Us, m. 

experience, try, experior, 4, -pertus. 

experienced in, peritus, -a, -um, 

exploits, res gestae, rerum gestd- 
rum, 

expose, obicio, 3, -ied, -iectus, 

express, declare, dicldro, i. 

extend, pateo, 2, -ui, — . 

external, externus, -a, -um, 

extinguish, exstinguo, 3, -stinxi, 
-stinetus, 

extreme, a. extremus, -a, -um, 

eye, oculus, -i, m. 

P 

face to face, coram, 
fail, be wanting, desum, -esse^ ifi^ 
-fittUrus, 
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ftA^h, fides, -a, F. 

iaXVatalyftdeUst -/. 

falae, /aisus, -a, -mot. 

falsely, y^/j^. 

iBsntifdmay -ae, F. 

fAmHy, /ami/ia, -ae, F. 

famous : that — , f/// following its 

noun, 
far, adv. /^fit^?, 
fate : meet one's, — , diem obeo, 4, 

-fl^ -itus, 
father, paUry 'tris, M. ; parens, 

•nils, M. 
fatherland, patria, -ae, f. 
father's, paternal, patemus, -0, 

-urn, 
favor, V. commodd, i. 
favorably, filuiur, 
fear, n. timor, -oris, m. ; metus, 

•us, M. 
fear, v. metudy 3, -«?, — ; /('«»« J, 2, 

-«i, — ; pertimesco, 3, -timut, — ; 

vereor, 2, veritus, 
feeble, debilisy •/. 
feelings, mind, animus, -t, m. 
fellow, see man. 

fellow-citixens, QuirUes, -ium, m. 
few, only a few, pauci, -ae, -a, 
fight pu^o, I ; dei/o, I ; fight a 

battle, prQelium facto, 
figures (of ornamental designs), 

sigilla, -drum, N. 
fill, compleo, 2, 'plevty -pletus, 
finally, demum, dinique. 
find, invenid, 4, -vent, -ventus ; 

reperio, 3, repperi, repertus, 
finish, conficio, 3, "feci, -fectus, 
first, primus, -a, -urn; at first, /rf^ 

mo : in the first place, primum, 
fiTe hundred, quingentt, -ae, -a. 



1Lte,/u^, 3,/si^/ugiiiirus; also 

profugio and confugio, 
fleet, n. classis, -is, F> 
flock, run together, concurrify 3, 

-curri, -cursus, 
flourish, ^r^J, 2, -1*1, — . 
flourishing, ^(?r?Mj, v^/u*. 
follow, seqtior, sequi, secHtus, 
folly, sitdtitia, -ae, F. 
fond, see zealous. 

food, r<i^J, -I, M. 

for, conj. nam, namque, etenim, 

enim (postpositive); prep, ad; 

in with the ace; pro with the abl. 

in the sense of in behtdf of; ob 

with the ace. for, because of; 

often expressed by dative, 
for this reason, therefore (rel.), 

for what reason, wherefore (in- 

terrog.), quam ob rem, qud re, qud 

de causd, 
force (of strength), vis, defect., f.; 

forces (of soldiers), copiae, 

-drum, F. 
foreign, alienus, -a, -urn ; peregri- 

nus, -a, -um, 
forensic, belonging to the fonim» 

forensis, -e, 
toxtfUtt, provided, 2, -vidi, -vims. 
forget, oblhnscor, 3, oblitus, 
f orgetfulness, oblwio, -nis, f. 
forgive, see pardon, 
form, V. instituo, 3, -ui, -atus, 
former, ille, -a, -ud ; pristinus, 

-a, -um. 
formerly, quondam. 
fortunate, /f/»r, -icit; fortundtus, 

-a, -um. 
fortane, fortHna, -ae, f. Often e» 

pressed by res, ret, ¥ 
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forty, quadrSgintd. 
fonm, /orumf -f, n. 
found (a city), condo, 3, -duitt 

-ditiis. 
fowida.i3on, /unddmentum, -1, n. 
frankly, openly, aperte, 
hee, iibert -era^ -erum, . 
freely, liber e, 
friend, amicus^ -i, m. 
friendly, amicust •«, -«m. 
friendship, amici/ia, -ae, f., /amp' 

/idritdf, -iOiis, F. 
from, d, ad; de; e, ex; preps. 

with the abL 
from, expressed by a conj. after 

verbs of hindering, opposing, etc. 

ne, gum, quo minus, 
from all sides, undique, 
full, plinus^ -a, -um. 
full (of an account), in Latin with 

many words, 
funeral, y9»mtff, -eris, N. 
furnish, equip, omd^ i. 
further, autem. 



gain, aceompliah, cSnsequor^ 3, 
'SecUtus. 

Galba, Galba, -ae, u, 

game, /udus, - f, m. 

gather, conligd, 3, -legt, -lecius, 

Gaul, Gallia, -ae, F. 

general, n. imperdtor, -tSris, m. 

gift, donum, -1, N. 

give, do, dare, dedi, datus, 

gladiator, gladidtor, -Sris, M. 

glory, gldria, -ae, F. 

go, eo, 4, it, iturus ; go away, 
abed, also recedo, -xessh -cessus; go 
forth, ^jr/J; go to lodge* deverto. 



3, ^erti, -versus; go to meet 

obviam (prdd)ed with the dat 
god, deus, 'i, M. 
goddess, dea, deae, F. 
godlike, dhnnus, -d, -um, 
going on: to be — , passive of ^vr^ 

Zf g^ssi, gesius, 
gold, aurum, -i, N. 
golden, aureus, -a, -um, 
goldsmith, aurifex, -ieis, M. 
good, honus, -a, -um, 
grain, /rumenlum, -i, N. 
grandfather, atms, -i, ic. 
grant, see give, 
grave, a. gravis, -e, 
great, mdgnus, -a, -iim ; grandis, •€. 
great heayens 1 di immortdles. 
greatest, very great, maximus, •«, 

'Um; summus, -a, -um, 
greatly, vehementer, mdgnopere, 
greatness, mdgnitudd, -inis, f. 
Greek, Graecus, -a, -um, 
greet, see salute, 
grief, maeror, -oris, M. ; dolor, -oris^ 

M. 

grievous, gravis, -e. 
groan, n. gemitus, -Us, M. 
gnidge, v. invideb, 2, -vidi, -visus, 
guard, garrison, praesidium, -i, n. 
guardian, tutor, -bris, m. 
guardianship, /m^^fV/rwm, -$, n. 
guest, conviva, -ae, M. 
guilt, see crime. 



hand, n. manus, -Us, v, 

hand down, trddb, 3, -^idi, -ditusk 

handle, trdcto, i. 

hang, pendeb, 2, pependi, — , 

Hannibal, Hannibal, -is, M. 
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luppen, It happens,, acddit, 3, 

accidit ; fit^ fi^ri^ factum est; 
usually followed by substantive 
clauses introduced by «/. Often 
expressed by esse, 

harbor, n^portus^ -us, m. 

hard, dUrui, -a, 'um. 

harmony, cancordia, -ae, P. 

hasten back, recurro^ 3, -curri^ — . 

hate, n. odiums -t, n. 

hate, V. ddi, ddisse^ dsurus, 

have, habeoy 2, Aadui, kabittts* 

he, », kiCf Hie, Usually not ex- 
pressed. 

head, caput, 'itisy N. 

hear, atididt 4. 

heart, see mind. 

hearen, caelum, -f, n. 

Heins, Heius, -f, m. 

HeradiuB, Hercultus, -r, m. 

herald, praeco, -nis, m. 

here, hu, 

hesitate, duhitd, i. 

hide, dissimuld, I. 

Hiero, Hiero, -nis, m. 

high, superus, -a, -^tm ; a/tus, -a, 
•^m ; (of rank) amplus, -a, -um, 

himself, sui; ipse, -a, -»». 

hinder, impedio, 4. 

hire, conducd, 3, -dUxt, -ductus, 

his, suus, -a, 'Um, reflex. When not 
reflex, usually expressed by eius, 
gen. of is, 

history, kistoria, -ae, F. ; res gestae, 
rerum gestdrum, F. 

hither, hue, illuc, 

hold, tened, 2, -Mi, — . 

hold, regard, habeo, 2 ; aestimff, i. 

home, see house. 

honor* n. houor^ -oris, ic. 



honor, v. h&nesto, i ; ornS, i. 
honorable, honestus, -a, -um ; am- 

plus, -a, -um, 
hope, n. spes, spei, f. 
hope^ V. sperd, i. 
hospitable, hospitilis, -e, 
hospitality, hospitium, -t, n. 
hostile, inimicus, -a, -um, 
hour, hora, -ae, v, 
house, home, domus, -us, f. ; aedes, 

•ium, F. 
how, quam, quern ad modum ; hOW 

many, quot; how much, how 

great, quantum, adv., quantus, 

-a, 'Um, a. 
howerer, auttm in weak transitions, 

tamen in sense of nevertheless, 

hunt up, invest^, i. 

hurry back, run back, recurro, 3, 

-curri, — . 

I 

I, ego, met. Usually not expressed. 

if, St; if not, unless, nisi, 

ignorant, indoctus, -a, -um ; imperi- 
tus, -a, -um ; igndrus, -a, -um, 

ignorant: be — , ^nord, i. 

illustrious, cldrus, -a, -um. 

image, imdgd, -inis, f. 

imitate, imitor, x. 

immediately, statim, continue, 

immortal, a. immortdlis, -e. 

impatitnce, /esttndtio, -nis, V. 

implore, imploro, i. 

importance : be of — , be influen- 
tial, multum valeo, 2, -ui, -itHrus ; 
intersum, -esse, -fut, -futUrus. 

importance .* of such — , land. 

impose, impend, 3, -posui, -positus, 

in, in, prep, with the abl. Of an 
author, apud with the ace 
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In part, partly, /ar/lrim. 

in return for, pro with the aU. 

inclining towards, prdpetisus^ -a, 

increase, tr. v. auged^ 2, auxt^ 

aucius* 
incredible, incredibilis^ -e, 
indication, expression, s^ificStio^ 

•nis, F. , 

induce, adducot 3, -duxiy -ductus. 
industry, industrial -ae^ F. 

inexperienced, rudis, -e, 
influence, see induce ; also adUcidy 

3, 4exlt 'lectus, 
inform, certidrem facio. 
inhabit, incold, 3, -coluty — , 
injure, noced^ 2, nocui^ — ; laedo^ 

3, laesif laesus, 
injury, iniHriat -ae, F. 
injustice, iftiaria, -ae^ F. 
innocent, innocens^ -entis, 
inspire, inicidt 3> 'i^cf^ -iectus, 
instigatei appdno^ 3, -posui^ -positus, 
instruct, remind, adtmnudy 2. 
integrity, integritds^ -idtis, F. 
intend, see wish, 
interest, be of concern, interest, 

interesset interfuit. 
intimacy, see friendship, 
into, in, prep, with the ace. 
intrust, committor 3, -mist, -missus, 
invite, invito^ i ; voco, i. 
island, tnsu/at -ae, F. 
it, iJ, ea^ id. 
Italy, ftaiia, -ae, F. 



January : of — , fdnudrius, -a, -um. 
join tO: adiung-0, 3, -iHnxi, -iUnctus, 
journey, iter, itineris, n. 



joy, Uutma, -eUy P. 
judge, n. iudeXy -ids, M. 
judge, pass judgment on, iudico<t i. 
judgment, indicium, -h n. 
June : of — , Junius, -a, -um. 
Juno, fUnff, -nis, F. 

jury, gentlemen of the jury, indi- 
ces, -um, M. 
just as, tamquam. 
justify, comprobo, i. 



kalends, JCalendae, -drumt V, 
keep, retineo, 2, -tinui, -tenius ; 

tened, 2, -m, — . 
keep off, abstain, abstineo, 2,-tiMu^ 

-tentus, 
kill, interficio, 3, -feci, -fectus ; 

occtdo, 3, -cidt, -cisus. 
kind, n. genus, -eris, n.; modus^ 

-I, M. 

kindness, cdmitds, -tdtis, f. 

king, rex, regis, M. 

kingdom, regnum, -i, n. 

knight, eques, equitis, M. 

know, scio, 4 ; nosed, 3, nSvt, notus ; 
cdgndscd, 3, -ndv$, -nitus; not 
know, nescid, 4. See also per- 
ceiye. 

knowing, a. intellegens, -entis, 

knowledge, scientia, -ae^ F. 

known, ndtus, -a, -um. 



labor, n. labor, -oris, m. 
Laelius, Laelius, -i, M. 
Laenius, Laenius, -%, m. 
land, n. terra, -ae, F. 
land, bring to land (of a fleet)* 
appelld, 3, -puli, -pulsus; come 
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to land, divenidt 4, -vhtt, -vents- 
rus, 

language, words, crStio, -Mis, f. 

Lanuyium, Ldmtvium, -i; n. 

large, splendid, amp/us, -a, -urn ; 
grandis, -e. 

later, afterwards, /at//^. 

latter, hu, haec, hoc, 

land, see praise. 

lanrel : crowned with — » laured- 
tusy -a, -um. 

law, leXi legis^ f. ; ius^ iuris^ N. ; 
brcKAk a law, legem neglego, 

laW3rer, iuris cdnsuitus, -ij M. 

lay waste, vdsto^ i. 

lead, ducot 3, duxi^ ductus; lead 
astray, deduco; lead into, in- 
dued; prevail upon, adduco, 

leader, duxy ducis^ m. and f. 

learn, cdgndscd^ 3, -navh -nitus, 

learned, erudttus^ -a, -um. 

learning, n. doctrinal -cte^ f. 

least, adv. minimi; minimum; 
leinssime, 

leave, relinquo^ 3, 4iquiy -Rctus, 
See also desert. 

leave off, omittd^ 3, -mlst^ -missus. 

leave out, praetereoi 4, -it, -itus, 

left, sinister^ -tra^ -trum, 

legally, iare. 

leisure, a. vacuus ^ -a, -um, 

leisure, n. otium, -i; n. 

length, longinquitds, -tdUSy F« 

less, a. minor t -us. 

less, adv. minus. 

lessen, minuo, 3, -4*$, -ntus. 

let go, dismiss, dfmitto, '^^ --misf, 

•missus. 
let pass, praetermittdy 3, -mftf, 

•ntissus. 'J 



letter(ofthealphabet),/iVy^0,-0^,F. 
letter (correspondence), litterae^ 

-drum, F. ; epistula, -a/, F. 
levy, V. impero, i. 
Licinius, Licinius, -i, M. 
lieutenant, legdtus, -f, m. 
life, vita, -ae, F. 
light, n. laxt lOcis, F. 
like, a. similis, -e. 
like, v. see wish, 
like a human being, hUmdniter,, 
likely to, use ist periphrastic. 
Lilybaeum, Lilybaeum, -i, n. 
little, adv. paulo ; too little, 

parum. 
live, vwot 3, vtxtj victus; habito, i ; 

reside temporarily, commoror^ 1 . 
lodge, devertdf 3, -verity — . 
lofty, excelsus, -a, •4im. 
long, now for a long time, iam 

diuy iam dUdum. 
longing, desiderium, -f, N. 
look at, regard, spectd^ i. 
lose, perdOt 3, -didit -ditus ; dmitto, 

^ -mtsi, -missus. 
loss, detrtmentum,-if N. 
lost : be — , perish, exeidoj 3, -cidi, 

• 

love, n. amor, -oris, M. 

love, V. amo, I ; dUigS, 3, -/^jrj; 

-lectus. 
low, in/eruSf -a, -um ; posterus, -a, 

-um. 
Lucius, Lucius, -r 
Lucullus, LUcullusy-i, M. 
luxury, lUxuria, -ae, F. 



Macedonia, Macedonia, -ae, F. 
mad : be — , insdnio, 4, -iz/f, -SAtfi'. 
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magiatracy or magiftrate, ma^- 

strdtus, 'US, M. 
magnificence^ mdgnificentia, -o^, f. 
mBikt, fluid, I, fich foetus. 
make inquiries, /^r^/f /or, i. 
make light of, see neglect 
Malta, Melita, -ae, F. 
Mamertini, Mdmer&nl, -Srum, M. 
man, homo, 4nis, M. and F. ; vir, 

->, M. 

manifest, perspicuus, -a, -urn, 
manner, ratid, -nis, F. ; kind, sort, 

modus, 4, M. 
many, multi, -ae, -a, 
marble, marmor, -is, N. 
Marcellus, Marcellus, -t, m. 
Martial, of Mars, Mdrtius, -a, -urn. 
maryelons, eximius, -a, -urn, 
master, dominus, •!, m. 

matchless, singuldris, •€. 
Maximus, Maximus, -f, M. 
May : of — , Mdius, -a, -urn, 
meal, epulum, -i, n. only sing. 

(in plur. epulae, -drum, F.) ; con- 

vivium, 'l, N. 
meanwhile, interim, intered, 
medicine, medictna, -ae, f. 
meet, assemble, convenio, 4, '■vent, 

-ventus, 
meet with, oceurro, 3, "currt, --cur' 

sus ; obviam eo, 4, it, itus, 
meeting, conventus, -us, m. 
Megara, Megara, -ae, F. 
memory, memoria, -iie, F. 
mention, n. historia, -ae, F. 
mention, v. commemord, i *, died, 

3, dixi, dictus; ndrro, i ; see also 

say. 
Mentor, Mentor, -oris, m. 
mercifnl, linis, -e. 



mercy, miserieordia,'€u, f. ; /emtds, 

"tdtis, F. 
Messsna, Messdna, -ae, F. ; a citir 

xen of Messana, MdmerGnus, 

•i, M. 
messenger, nuntius, -t, m. 
military affairs, res militdris, r& 

mtlitdris, 
military senrice, mtlitia, -oe, f. 
mind, mens, mentis, F.; animus^ 

't, M. 

mindful, memor, -oris, 
wSsiKf, miseria, "Oe, F. 
miss, see let pass. 
Mithradates, Mithraddtes, -is, ic. 
model, n. exemplum, -1, n. 
model, y^fingo, '^finxi,fietus, 
modestly, vereeunde. 
modesty, pudor, -oris, M. 
money, nummus, -i, m.; peeunia, 

-ae, F. 
month, mensis, 'is, M. 
monument, monumentum, -i, N. 
more, a. plus, pluris. 
more, adv. magis (of degree), p/iis 

(of amount), amplius (of extent), 

potius (of preference). 
moreover, autem, 
mother, mdter, -tris, F. 
motion: make a — , referd, ferre, 

rettu/i, retdtus, 
mountain, mdns, montis, m. 
month (of a river), ostium, -i, N. 
move, moved, 2, mdvi, mdtus; also 

eommoved, 
much, many, multus, -a, *um. 
much, adv. multum; by much« 

multd, 
multitude, multU&dS, -inis, F. 
municipal town, munieipisem, •!; N. 
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nmrder, see kJlL 

Mnxeiia, Murena, -ae, M. 

must, ought, need, etc. oportet, 2, 

opartuit; debeo, 2; necesse est; 

second periphrastic, 
mutually, in turn, mutui, 
my, meus, -a, -urn. 



^ • • 



name, n. noment nomtnts, n. 

name, v. ndminff, i. 

nature, ftdiura, -ae, F.j ingeniumt 

-$, N. 
naval, ndvd/is, -e, 
nearly, almost, prope. 
necessary, necesse^ M. adj. inded. ; 

opus (with esi), ' See also must, 
need, n. opus^ n. inded. 
need, v. indigeo, 'ire, -ut, — . 
neglect, make light of, negUgff, 3, 

'lexi, -lectus, 
neither, nee, neque ; neither . . • 

nor, neque . . . neque, 
never, numquam. 
nevertheless, tamen, 
new, nmms, -0, -tim. 
next, adv. deinde, turn ; Sidj.prcxi- 

musy -a, -um ; posterns, -a, "um. 
next ^Kf, postridie, 
night, nox, noctis, F. 
ninetieth, ndndgisimus, -a, -um, 
no, adv. ndn; adj. nullus, -a, -um, 
no one, nemo, — , m. and f. 
nobility, nobilitds, -tdHs, f. 
nobility, the, optimdtes, 4um or 

-»m, M. plur. ; nobiles, --ium, M. 

plur. 
noble, nodi/is, -e, 
none the less, nihild minus. 
NonM, NSnae, '•drum, F. 



not, ff^with subjv.and imv. ; Aaud; 

ndn ; not even, ne , , . quidem ; 

not only . . . but also, ndn solum 

. . . sed eidam ; cum . . . turn, 
not know, be ignorant, nescio, 4- 
nothing, niAil, n. indecl. 
notorious, cldrus, -a, 'Um, 
now, nunc, iam. Introductory 

now in a transition, nunc, iam, 

autem. 
nowhere, nOsquam, 
Numantia, Numantia, -ae, F. 
number, numerus, -i, m.; muiti' 

tadd, 'inis, F. 



oak, robur, -oris, N. 

obey, pdreo, 2, pdrui, — ; obtem" 

pero, I. 
object, V. obicid, 3, -teci, -iectus. 
observe, keep, servd, i. 
obtain, gain, pario, 3, peperi, pari* 

tus or partus, 
obtain a request, impetrd, i. 
occupation, occupdtid, -nis, F. 
of, d or ab ; di ; e or ex; or the 

gen. 
off, see frouL 
oflenae, peecdtum, -i, n. 
offer, show, praestd, I, %r/i/r, -^titus. 
office, Monds (-or), -dris, M. 
officially, pablice, 
often, saepe, 
old, see ancient 
omit, omittd, 3, -mist, -missus. 
on, near, by, in, prep, with the abl. ; 

■ apud, prep, with the ace. 
on account of, for, propter, ob^ 

preps, with the ace. 
once, formerly, olim, quondam. 
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one, anus, -o, -um ; one • . . An« 
other, alius . . . alius; the one 
. . . the other, alter . . . aller. 

only, adv. tantum ; solum. 

open, a. apertus, -a, -um. 

open : be — , paUo, 2, patui, — 

opinion, decision, senUntioj -ae, f. ; 
express an opinion, senUnHam 
died. 

Oppose, resisto, 3, -stiti, — ; re- 
pUgno, I. 

Opulence, ^dpia, -eie, f. 

or, an (in double questions), vel, 
aut ; or not, annon, mcne. 

oration, ordtio, -nis, F. 

orator, drdtor, -dris, M. 

order, n. ordo, -inis, M. 

order, v. see oonunand. 

ordinary, mediocris, -e ; usual, usi- 
tdlus, -a, -um. 

ornament, drndmentum, -f, N. 

other, alius, -tf, 'ud; alter, -a, -um ; 
the others, the remaining, eetert, 
-ae, -a ; reliqui, -ae, -a ; belong- 
ing to another, aliinus, -a, -um, 

ought, see must 

our, noster, -tra, -trum. 

out, from, e, ex, prep, with the 
abl. 

outside, e'xtrd, adv. and prep, with 
the ace. 

overcome, worn out, cdnfectus, -0, 
'um. 

overwhelm, obrud, 3, -rut, -rutus. 

own, a. proprius, -a, -um. 



painter, pietor, -oris, m. 

pardon, v. tgnbsed, 3, -nUrut, "ndtus, 

part,/arj, -tis, f. 



partly, partim, 

pass (of a resolution), see make, 
pass judgment, nidicd, i ; senten^ 
. tiamfero. 
pass through, perfungor, 3, -func' 

tus. 
patrician, n. patrieius, -t, m. 
patriotism, amor in patriam. 
pay, n. merces, -idis, F. 
pay respects, salute, saluto, i. 
peace, pdx, pdcis, f. 
peaceable, quietus, -a, -^m, 
penalty, see punishment, 
people, populus, 't, M. 
perceive, perspicid, 3, -spext, -spec-^ 

tus ; animadverto, 3, -verti, -ver- 
sus ; intellegd, 3, -exi, -€ctus ; 

sentio, 4, sensi, sinsus; see also 

know, 
perfected, finished, perfectus^ -a^ 

-um. 
p^orm, ger9, 3; gessi, gestus, 
perhaps, fortasse. 
perish, /^r^5, 4, -it, -itUrus. 
permit, allow. Hat, 2, licuit, — ; 

sind, 3, skn, situs ; permittd, 3, 

-mist, -^nissus. 
"peiavL&Aetpersudded, 2, 'sudsi, -sud- 

sus. 
pertain to, pertined, 2, -ui, — . 
Phaselis, Phaselis, '•idis, F. 
philosopher, sapiens, -entis, M. 
pious, see pure, 
pirate, ptrdta, -ae, M. 
Piso, Piso, -nis, M. 
pity, see mercy. 

place, n. locus, -t, m. (n. in plur.). 
place, V. locd, I ; pdno, 3, posui, 

positus; place before, prefei; 

antepono; place upon, mr/mi^. 
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place of xttaLZt^perfugium^ ->, n. 

plainly, clearly, pldne, 

plan, n. consilium^ -f, N.; ratid^ 

-nist F.; to form a plan, con- 

silium inirt. 
plan, dcTise, meditate, cogitdy 1 ; 

mdiicr, 4. 
plead (a case), a^dt 3, e^, dctus ; 

dicdt 3, dixit dictus, 
please, placed^ 2, -ui^ -iius. 
pleasing, tucundus, -a, -urn ; grdtus^ 

•a, -um, 
pleasure, voluptSs, -tdtU^ f. 
plebeians, plebs^ -bis, v. 
plunder or plundering, n./urtum, 

'i, N. 
plunder, v. fxpild, i. 
Pompey, Pompeius, -f, m. 
popularity, grdtia, -ae, P. 
possess, possided^ 2, -sedi, -sessus. 
posterity, posteri, -drum, M. 
power, (ops), opts, F. 
powerful, firmus, -a, -um ; po&ns, 

•nfts. 
powerful : be — , va/gd, 2. 
praetor, praetor, -oris, M. 
praise, n. laus, laudis, p. 
praise, v. laudo, i ; orno, i. 
Prajdteles, Prdxiteles, -1, m. 
pray, drd, i ; supplied, I ; precor, i. 

Parenthetically, queuso, 3, — , — . 

Sometimes expressed by em- 
phatic enim. 
precept, praeeeptum, -i, N. 
prefer, wish rather, mild, mdlle, 

mdiui, — . 
prepare, eompard, i. 
present, a. praesens, -entis. 
present: be^, euhum, -esse, -fui, 

•futHrus, 



present, give, d9nd^ i ; present, lead 
forth (before the coxxxt), prodOed, 
3, -dUxi, -ductus; present, pro- 
duce (for inspection), pro/erot 
-ferre, -tuli, -Idius. 

presenre, retined, 2, -tinui, -tentus; 
eonservd, i. 

pretend not, dissimulo, i. 

prayail upon, see lead. 

prevent, prohibed, 2, -ui, -itusi 
deterred, 2, -ui, -itus, 

price, pretium, -i, N. 

pride, superbia, -<u, F. 

private, prwdtus, -a, -um. 

privately, prtvdtim. 

^rocUim, pronHntid, i. 

promise, n. prdmissum, -$, n. 

promise, v. prdmitto, 3, -misi, -mis- 
sus ; polliceor, 2. 

"piQipOSt, ferd, ferre, tuli, Idtus, 

propraetor, prdpraetor, -dris, m. 

prosecute, accusd, i. 

prosecutor, accHsdtor, -dris, M. 

protect, tueor, 2, tUtus ; tegd, 3, 
texi, tectus ; see also defend. 

prove, see teach. 

provide for, consult for, cdnsuUx 

3, -sului, -sultus. 

provided that, dum, modo, 
providential, divtnus, -a, -um, 
province, prdvincia, -ae, F. 
^vXAxZy pablicus, -a, -um, 
public interest, res publica. 
publicly, pablice. 
^blius, Publius, 'i, M. 
Punic, PUnicus, -a, -um. 
punishment, poena, -ae, p. 
purchase, n. emptid, -nis, f. 
pure, castus, -a, -um. 
pursue, persequor, 3, persecuius. 
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pursuit, siudium, -f, N. 

put out of the way, io//d, 3, susiu/t, 

subldtus, 
PyreneOB, PyremuuSf -a, -urn. 



quaestor, quaestor, -oris, M. 

quickly, celeriUr. 

Quirites, QuirUes, 4um, M. plur. 

R 

rage, n, furor, -Sris, M. 

raise, tolld^ 3, sustull, subldtus, 

rank, n. gr<idus, -us, m. 

rascality, see crime. 

rather, potius, 

ratify, ratus, -a, -«m, with esse 

iubere, as in legem ratam esse 

iubere, to ratify a law. 
ravage, harry, vexo, i. 
read, lego, 3, legi, lectus, 
reader, lector, -dris, m. 
reason, n. causa, -ae, f. ; for this 

reason, qud de causd; quam 06 

rem ; qud re, 
recall, revocd, i. 
receive, a^dpid, 3, -cept, -septus, 
recently, nuper, 
recline, recumbd, 3, -cubut, -r^, 
recollection, memoria, -ae, f. 
recommend, commendo, i. 
recover, restore, reficib, 3, -flct, 

-fectus, 
recover, get back, reeuperb, i. 
recover health, convalescd, 3, -^ut, 

reduce, redigo, 3, -^^, -dctus, 
refrain, tempera, i. 
regard: personal — t partiality, 
grdtia, "Oe, F. 



regard, v. see hold. 

regret, see repent 

rejoice, laetor, 1 ; gaudeb, 2, gdtn- 

sus. 
relationship, cogndtib, -nis, f. 
relative, n. propinquus, -1, m. 
religious scruples, religion, re- 

ligid, "His, F. 
remain, be left, pass, of relinqub, 

3, -liqui, 4ictus, 
remaining, reliquus, -a, -urn ; (cete- 

rus), -a, -um. 
remarkable, eximius, -ct, -um, 
remember, recordor, i. 
remit, release, remittd, 3, -mlsi, 

-missus. 
remove, tollb, 3, sustult, subldtus; 

removeb, 2, -movt, -motus (also 

demoved) ; removed, rembtus, -a, 

•4im. 
renew, renovb, i. 

repel, prbpulsb, i ; repellb, 3, rep- 
pull, repulsus, 
Tt^nt, paenitet, 2,paenituit, 
replace, repbnb, 3, -posui, -positus. 
reply, v. respondeo, 2, -spondi, -spbn- 

sus; rescribb, 3, -scripsi, scrip- 

tus. 
report, v. adferb, -ferre, attuli,euild- 

tus ; nuntib, i. 
republic, respublica, retpublicae, F. 
reputation, /ifmtf, -cu, f. 
request, n. rcgdtu, m., only abl. 

sing, 
requite a favor, reward, grdtiam 

re/erb. 
reside, see live, 
resist, see oppose, 
resolution of the senate, sendtus 

consul turn, -t, N. 
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resti y. quiescd^ 3, •■itff^ -Hus* 
restore, restitud, 3» -ui, •utus, 
restrain, comprimc^ 3, -presst, 

-pressus* 
xesvlt, turn ont Svenid, 4, -cvMf, 

retain, retined, 2, -tinm, -UtUus ; 

cdnservdi I. 
letnm, intr. v. reded, 4, -it, -iius; 

reverter, 3, -verH or -versus sum, 
retnm, gire back, reddo, 3, -didl, 

"ditus. 
Rhone, Rhodattus^ -f, m. 
rich, dfves, 'iUs ; locupHs, '•His, 
ridicoloas, rtdiculus, -0, -«». 
right, a. rectus, -a, -^im. 
right, a. (of direction), dexter, -tra, 

"trum. 
right, Ti,fds, indecl. ; ius, iuris, N. 
rightly, truthfully, vere. 
ring, n. dnulus, -i, M. 
rise, cansurgd, 3, •surrext, ^surriC' 

tus, 
xiYcr, Jlumen, -inis, N. 
rob, praedor, i ; spolio, I ; see also 

take away, 
robbery, see plundering, 
robe : flowing — , stola, -ae, P. 
Roman, Rdmdnus, -a, -»ot. 
Rome, Rama, -€u, v, 
rostra, rostra, -drum, N. 
rout, y./undd, 1, fudi, fusus, 
royal, regius, -a, -urn, 
ruin, n. ruitta, -ae, F. ; calamitds, 

'tdtis, F. 
mined : be — , perish, pered, 4, 

'it (-«w), -iturus, 
rule, V. administrd, I. 
mmor, rumor, -oris, M. 

mn away, aufugio, 3, -fugi, — . 



run riot, be busy, versor, i, ver* 

sdtus, 
TvauLwajt/Hgy'trvus, -$, m. 



sacrifice, v. sacra f acid; sacrifico, I. 
safe, unharmed, tatus, -a, -um ; 

incoiumis, -e. 
safety, sa/Os, -utis, f. 
sail, V. ndvigo, i. 
sailor, nauta, -ae, M. 
sake : for the — of, causd with the 

gen. 
salute, v. salato, i. 
same, idem, eadem, idem, 
sanctity, religio, -onis, F. 
sanctuary, sacrdrium, -f, n. 
save, servo, x. 
say, died, 3, dixi, dicius ; inquam ; 

did ; say in defense, de/endd, 3, 

-fendt, -fensus ; say . • • not» 

negd, I. 
scanty, exiguus, -a, -urn, 
scarcely, vix, ndnfere, 
scheme, see plan. 
Scipio, Scipid, 'His, M. 
sea, mare, -is, N. 

search for, perquiro, 3, — , -quisitus, 
second, a. secundus, -a, -urn. 
secret plots, insidiae, -drum, v, 
secretly, occulte, 
see, vided, 2, vidi, visus ; dspicid, 

3, -exi, -ectus^ 
see to, care for, cUrd, i. 
seek, see ask. 

seem, passive of vided, 2, vidi, visus* 
Segesta, Segesta, -ae, f. 
Segestans, Segestdni, -drum, m. 
self, ipse, -a, -urn ; intens. pron. 
self-gratification, see pleasure. 
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iell, venddt 3, -didh -ditus. Pass. 

is vened, 4, -», -iturus, 
senate, sendttds, -us, m. 
senate-house, curia, -ae, f. 
senator, sendtor^ "dris, M. 
send, mitto, 3, misiy missus, 
send back, carry back, reportd, i. 
separate, v. sHungd, 3, -iiinxi^ 

•iHnctus. 
serious, weighty, gravis, -e, 
serve, servid, 4. 

serve as soldier, m^r^d, 2, -»f, -fhtf . 
service, see advantage. 
Servius, Servius, -1, M. 
sesterce, sestertius, -i, m., abbrevia- 
tion HS. 
set, see place, 
set against, oppose, oppdnd, 3, 

•posui, 'Positus. 
set apart, dispertid, 4, -vvt, -Uus, 
set before, appono, '^yposut, -positus, 
set out, proficlscor, 3, profectus ; 

exedt 4, -li^ -/'/j^. In a trans. 

sense, expand, 3, -posui, -positus* 
set up, institud, 3, -wf, -titus. 
BKytXBX,pliires,-a; a//^»^/(indecl.) ; 

ndnnHlli, -ae, -a, 
severe, severus, -a, •um. 
shame, pudor, -oris, M. 
shameful, turpis, -e. 
shameful act, ctimt,fldgitium, -i, 

N. ; scelus, -eris, N. 
shameless, improbus, -a, -um, 
shamelessly, impudenter. 
share, v. commUnicd, i. 
ship, ndvis, -is, f. 
shoulder, umerus, -i, M. 
show, V. expand, 3, 'posui, 'posUus; 

ostendo, 3, -tendi, -Untus ; demons' 

trd^ I. 



Sicilian, Siculus, f, m. 

Sicily, Sicilia, -ae, F. 

siege, obsidio, -onis, v. 

Silanus, Sildnus, -i, M. 

silent: be — , reticed, 2, -ui, — * 

silver, silver plate, argentum, -i, n. 

similar, similis, -e, 

sin, y.peccd, i. 

since, ^»m, guoniam, 

Sisenna, Sisenna, -ae, M. 

sit down, be seated, adsidd, 3, 
'Sedi, — . 

site, seat, sedes, -is, f. 

uitaatedtPositus, -a, -um, perf. part, 
of pond. 

six, sex. 

six hundred, sescenti, -ae, -a ; six- 
hundredth, sescentesimus, -a, -um . 

skill,/zf «//(2j, -tatis, F. ; artificiumf 
-i, N. 

skilled, peritus, -a, -um. 

sky, caelum, -i, N. 

slave, servus, -i, M. ; often puer^ 
especially in the plural. 

sleep, V. dormio, 4. 

small, /arz'ii^, -a, -um. 

80, 1'/tf, Jflr, tarn, usque ^^/ SO • • • 
as, torn . . . quam. 

80. great, tantus, -a, -um, 

80 many, tot, indecl. 

society, societds, -tdtis, F. ' 

soften, mollio, 4. 

sold : be — , vened, 4, -ii, -itiirus. 

soldier, mUes, -itis, m. 

some, aliquis, -qua, -quid, 

some one, something, aliquis^ aU' 
quid; quis,quid; quivis, quidvts; 
ndn nemd^ — . (For uses of 
these words consult the Gram.) 

sometimes, ndn numqttam. 
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won, /tlius, "I, M. 

son-in-law, ^^n^, -i, m. 

soon, max. 

soon as possible, gtsam primum, 

soothe, delenid, 4, -rui^ -itus. 

sorrow, cause for mourning, Id- 

mentdtidf -nis, F. 
sovereignty, imperium, -f, N. ; reg- 

num, 'it N. 
Spain, ffispdnia, -ae, F. 
spare, parco^ 3, peperct^ parsus, 
sparingly, parce. 
Spartan, Lacedaanonius, -a, -urn, 
Bpeakfio^uor,^f/acuiuj; disputOy I. 

See also say. 
speech, discourse, sermoy 'nis, m. 
speedy, early, mdturus, hi, 'um, 
spend, consume, cdnsumo, 3, 

'Sumpsif sumpius, 
spend the night, /^r/i^^/d, i. 
splendid, rich, locuples, -itis, 
splendidly furnished, drndtus, -a, 

•um ; appardHssimusy -di, -urn, 
spoil, n. spolia, -drum, N. 
spread, sternd, 3, strdvif strdtus, 
stand, ltd, i, steti, status, 
stand, endure, /^rj/^, i, -stiti, -std- 

turus, 
state, cwitds, 'tdtis, F.; res publico, 

ret publiau, F. 
state, condition, status, -Us, m. 
statue, stgnutn, -i*, N. ; simuld' 

crum, '$, N. ; siatua, -ae, F. 
steal, surripid, 3, -«f, -reptus. 
step, n. gradus, -us, M. 
still, as yet, adhuc, 
straightway, see immediately, 
street, vUi, "oe, f. ; vlcus, -f, m. 
strengthen, conftrmd, i. 
strip, despoil, x/^/t^, i. 



strong, /irMifx, -a, -um 

struggle, n. certdmen, 'minis, N. 

subdue, opprimd, 3, -pressi, -pressus, 

such, /oZ/V, -e (of quality) ; tantus, 
-a, 'Um (of size) ; such ... as, 
tdlis . . . qudlis ; tantus . . . 
quantiis, 

suffer, patior, 3, passus, 

sufficiently, /a/iV. 

suicide : to commit — , mortem sibi 

consciscere {conscisco, 3, -scivi, 

-scitus). 
suited, adapted, aptus, -a, -^m. 
Sulla, Su//a, -ae, M. 
Sulpicius, Sulpicius, -i, M. 
sum of money, pecUnia, -ae, F. 
summon, adhibed, 2; arcessd, 3, 

•iz/^ -iJAwx; v^<^, I. 
suppress, comprimo, 3, -pressi, 

-pressus, 
supreme, summus, -a, -»m. 
surely, see certainly, 
surpass, superb, i; t/mrJ, 3, i/Mf, 

v/Vr/i^/ ; see excel, 
surpassing, praestdns, -ntis, 
surprise, opprimd, 3, -pressi, -pres- 
sus, 
surprising, see wonderful, 
surrounded, stlpdtus, -a, -um, perf. 

part, of sHpOt i. 
suspicion, suspitid {^S), -nis, F. 
sirox^t/errum, -i, N. ; gladius^ -i, M. 
Syracusans, SyrdcHsdnt, -drum, m. 
Sjrracuse, SyrdcOsae, -drum, v. 
Syria, Syria, -ae, F. 



table, mensa, -ae, F. 
take, capid, 3, eipi, captus; Xjfiat 
by storm, vi capio, . 
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take away, aufero^ auferre, a^stuli, 
abldius ; eripid, 3, -ripui^ -rep' 
ius ; adimd, 3, "imit -hnptus, 

take care, curd^ i. 

take down, demdiior, 4. 

take heed, caved^ 2, cdvi, eauius. 

take ill, take to heart, moUste 
ferOfferre^ tuli, Idtus. 

take part in, inUrsumt -isse^ -ful, 
-futurus, 

take up, consume, sumd^ 3, sUmpst, 
sutnptus, 

talent, ingenium^ -/, N. 

talk, see say. 

teach, doceo^ 2, docut^ doctus, 

itACher, magisUr, -trit M. 

tear, n. laerimay -ae, F. 

tear off, dvel/d, 3, -vel/t, -vuisus. 

tell, see say; also ndrrd, I. 

tell me, exclam. ^usd, 

temperance, temperantia, -ae^ F. 

temple, tempiumt -i, n. 

tender, offer, adhibedj 2, -ui, -itus. 

tenth, decimuSf -a, -um, 

terrified, perterritus^ -a, -«m. 

terror, terror^ -drist M. 

testimony, testimonium^ -1, n. 

than, quam, 

thank, grdtids agd, 3, egt^ dctus, 

that, pron. 1///, -a, -vd ; iste, ista^ 
istud; that is, hdc est, 

that, in order that, so that, conj. 
introducing a clause of purpose 
or result, ut ; after neg. expres- 
sion of doubt, quin. 

that not, net ^^ f^* ^t ndn. 

the . . . the, expressing degree of 
difference (with a comparative), 
qud * , , ed, 

theater, thedirum^ -f, n. 



their, /»«x, -0, -«m (reflex.). When 
not reflex, expressed bjgen. off/. 

then, tum, 

thence, inde. 

there, ibi, a. As introdactory 
expletive not translated. 

therefore, igitur, itaque, qud re^ 
quam ob rem, 

Thespiae, Thespiae^ -drum, f. 

thing, event, circnmstanoe, etc. 
reSf ret, F. 

think, arbitror, i; exisHmd^ i; 
putd, I. 

third, tertius, -a, -um. 

this, hie, kaec, kdc ; with less de- 
monstrative force, », ea, id, 

thither, there, ed, iliac. 

though, cum, quamquam^ licet, 

thousand, mille, N. IndecLinsing. 

threaten, minor, 1 ; immined, 2, 

threatening, a. mindx, -dcis, 

three years, triennium, -1, n. 

through, per, prep, with the ace. 

thus, stCt ita. 

time, tempus, -oris, N. ; for a short 
time, paulisper, 

Tlepolemus, Tlepolemus, -i, M. 

to, when expressing purpose, ut; 
object of motion towards, ad or 
in with the ace. Often expressed 
by the dat. case or by the infin. 

toga, toga, -ae, F.; dressed in a 
toga, togdtus, 

together, expressed by inter with 
reflex, pron. 

too, also, adv. etiam, quoque, 

too, excessively, adv. nimtum. 

totch, fax. facie, F. 

touch, V. attingd, 3, -tigit 4actus, 
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towards, ergd^ prep, with the ace. 
town, oppiduMt 't, N. 
tranquillity, tranquillitds, -tdHs, 
transfor, trdns/erd, -fem, -iulf, 

4dtus, 
traveler, vidtor, -arts, m. 
treat, see diaciiss. 
treaty, /oedus, -eris, N. 
Trebatius, Trebdtius, -f, if. 
tribe, gens, gentis^ p. 
trifling, a. levis, -e, 
triumph, n. triumphus, -f, M. 
troublesome, annojring, moUstus^ 

-a, 'Um, 
Troy, Trdia, -ae, F. 
truly, vere, vero. 
trustworthy, certus, -a, -um. 
truth, verum, -t, N. ; veritds, -id- 

tisy F. 
try (of a case), agd^ 3, egh dctus, 
two, duo, duae, duo* 



uncertain, incertus, -a, -um, 
undertake, suscipid, 3, -cept, -cep- 

tus, 
undertaking, susceptid, -nis, f. 
unequal, dispdr, -parts. 
unexpectedly, d? impravisd. 
unite, coniungo, 3, -iunxl, -iunctus. 
unpopular, irwidiosus, -a, -um, 
until, dum, donee, quoad, 
unwilling : be — , ndld, nolle, ndlut, 

up to this time, adhuc. 
upright, integer, -gra, -grum, 
usage, custom, principle, imHtU' 

turn, -f, N. 
use, v< ator, 3, Hsus sum, 
used, be wont, soled, 2, solitus. 



Utica, Uiica, -eu, F. ; belonging to 
Utica, UHcensis, -e. 



▼ain: in — ,frilstrd, 

valor, see virtue. 

value, price, n. pretium, -f, n. 

value, estimate, v. aestimd, i. 

Verres, Verres, 'is, m. 

very, intens. ipse, -a, -um ; sdne; 

admodum, 
vessel, vds, vdsis, N. 
vested in, resident in, situs, -a, 

-um, 
vice, vitium, -tj N. 
victor, victor, -dris, M. 
villa, villa, -ae, v. 
violate, do violence, viold, i. 
violent, vehemens, -entis. 
violently, vehementer, 
virtue, virtHs, -tutis, F. 
visit, go to see, viso, 3, vist, vtsus, 
voice, vdx, vocis, F. 

W 

wage, carry on,gerd, '^, gesst, ges- 

tus, 
wait for, wait, exspectd, i. 
wake, be wakeful, vigilo, i. 
walk, ambulo, i. 

wall, moenia, -ium,'»,\ murus, -t, M. 
want, be lacking, desum, -esse^ 

-fui, -futHrus, 
want of nobility, igndbUitds^ 

-tdtis, F. 
war, bellum, -i, N. 
warlike, bellicus, -a, -um, 
warning, monitus, -us, m. 
watchful, vigildns, -antis, 

wave, Ti./luctus, -as, m. 
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wax, cira, -m, f. 

way, vsOf -^^> F. 

weak, tn/irmus, -a, -um, 

weaken, labe/actdy i. 

weakness, tnflrmitds^ -tdHSf F. 

weapon, telunit -f, n. 

wear, ^«/^, i. 

weaiy, v. tattlett 2, — , — . 

weather (esp. favorable), Umpes- 
tdst 'tdtisy F. 

weight, pondus^ -erisy N. 

weighty, serious, gravis, -e; pon- 
der osiis^ -a, 'Um. 

well, 6gne, cptimi. 

what, qui {quts)f quae, quod {quid), 
adj. ; quid, N. subst. ; what sort 
of, qud/is, -e; what of the fact 

that, quid quod, 

when, cum, ubi, 

whence, unde, 

where, ubi. 

whtsthtr, utrum,'ne,st,Hum; often 
omitted in indirect double ques- 
tions. 

whether any one, whether any- 
thing, ecquis, ecquid. 

which, qui, quae, quod; which (of 
two), uter, utra, utrum, 

while, dum. 

whither, quo. 

who, which (rel.), qui, quae, quod. 

who, which, what (interrog.), 
quis, quae, quid. 

whoever, whatever, quisquis, quic- 

quid. 
whole, totus, -a, -urn. See also all. 
why, cHr, quid. 
wicked, scelerdtus, -a, -^m. 
wide, /dtuj, -a, -«»». 
widely, idti. 



wife, coniUnx, coniugis, F. 
wildr savage, yW^^j, -a, -um. 
will, n. arbitrium, -i, N. 
will: good — , wish, voluMtdSi 

-tdtis, F. 
willing : be — , see wish, 
win, parid, 3, peperi, paritus or 

partus; concilio, i. 
winter, hiems, hiemis, F. 
wisdom, sapientia, -ae, F. 
wise, sapiens, -ntis; wise man, 

sapiens, -ntis, M. 
wish, V. void, velley valui, — / 

stronger is eupio, 3, -nn,'iius. 
with, cum, prep, with the abl. ; 

apud, prep, with the ace When 

denoting means, expressed by 

the abl. without a prep, 
within, intrd, prep, with the ace. 
withont, sine, prep., with the abl. 
witness, n. index, -ids, M. and F. ; 

testis, 'is, M. and F. 
witness, v., bear witness, testor, i. 
wittily, /j!r^/^. 
woman, mulier, -is, F. ; as term of 

contempt, muliercula, -ae, F. 
wonder, v. admiror, i ; mtror, i. 
wonderful, mints, -a, -urn. 
wonderfully, mirifice. 
wont: be — , soled, >z, solitus ; con- 

suescd, 3, 'SuHn, -suetus, 
word, verbum, -iy N. 
work, workmanship, opus, operis, 

N. 

work of art, arUfidum, -«; n. 

WOrksiop, offidna, -ae, F. 

world, orbis {-is, M.) terrae or ter^ 

rdrum. 
worship, V. eolbf 3, colui, cultus 
worth, d^gnitds, -tdtis, F. 
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worthy, d^us, -a, -urn, 
would that, utinam. 
wound, n. vu/nus, -erisj N. 
wretched, misery -era^ -erum. 
write, scriboy 3, scripsiy scriptus. 
writing : a — , scrtptumy -/, n. 
wrong, see injury, 
wrong-doing, deltctumy -t, n. 



yet, tamen. 

you, tuy tut, pers. pron. 

your, sing, tuus, -a, -urn; plur. 
vester, -tra, -trum. Sometimes 
expressed by isfe, -a, -ud, the 
demonstrative of the second 
person. 

3rOuth, adulescens, -ntis, M. and F. 



year, annus, -f, m. 
yearly, guotannis. 



zeal, studium, -f, n. 
zealous, studiosus, -a, -um. 



SYNONYMS AND CONTRASTED WORDS 



Note. — In this list only snch words are given as are needed in the 
exercises, and only such broad distinctions of meaning have been noted 
as seemed most essential and most likely to be useful to young students. 



account, on account of : — 

Ob signifies the object in view, 
cansft, the inner purpose. 
propter, the outer motive. 
Often expressed by the Ablative 
of Cause. 
again: — 

itenim, a second timet again, 
r&rsns, again^ of any number of 
times, 
all, see whole, 
allow, see permit 
also: — 
etiam (et + iam) emphasizes 

the following word, 
qnoque adds a new thought and 
emphasizes the word it imme- 
diately follows. 
ancient, see old. 
and: — 
et simply connects, with no 

secondary meaning, 
que connects more closely than 
et and is especially common 
in uniting words closely re- 
lated into a single whole, 
atque (ac) throws emphasis on 
the second member. 



and: — 

and not should be rendered by 

nee or neque. 
announce: — 
nnnti&re, announce news. 
praedic&re, make a public declara^ 

Hon, especially of some one's 

exploits or virtues. 
adferre, bring wordy carry news. 
army: — 

ezercitns, a trained body ofmen^ 

the usual term, 
agmen, the army on the march. 
acies, the line of battle. 
ask: — 

rogftre, to ask a question; also, 

to ask for something. 
Orare, a stronger word, to beg^ 

pray, 
quaerere, seek for information, 

inquire^ especially of a judicial 

trial, 
petere, seek by asking. 
begin: — 
imre, enter upon. 
incipere> take in hand, used in 

tenses of incomplete action 

with following infinitive. 
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begin (continued) : — 

coepisse (like the preceding), 
used in tenses of completed 
action with following infini- 
tive. 

Ordiri, begin a continued piece 
of work, as to begin a book. 

instituere, establish or organite 
for a definite purpose. 

but: — 

sed corrects what precedes, the 
usual word. 

at makes a sharp contrast with 
what precedes, and is often 
used in argument to introduce 
an objection. 

antem, much weaker than sed or 
atf continues the train of 
thought by a transition to 
something new, not necessa- 
rily opposed to what has been 
said. Always postpositive. 

▼er5 (verujn), in truths gives 
prominence to what follows. 
caU: — 

appellare, call^ address^ by the 
right name or title. 

nSmiiiare, give a name, call by 
name. 

YOcare, call, summon. 

children : — 

liberi, children, with original em- 
phasis on freedom of birth. 

pueri, in respect to age, boys 
and girls, 

command : — 
iubere, usual word, 
imperire, command, by right of 
authority. 



consider, see think, 
daily: — 

cotidie, happening every day. 

in diSs with expressions of in- 
crease or decrease. 

decide: — 
statuere, cdnstitnere, usual 

terms. 
censSre, decide officially, as of 

the senate. 
decernexe, decide after deliberc^- 

Hon. 

deliver, set free : — 
nberire, usually of persons, 
eripere, stronger than preceding 
word, of both persons and 
things. 
demand : — 
pdstulare, to demand, as a right 
p5scere, to demand, with the ex- 
pectation that what is asked 
must be granted, 
flagitare, to demand urgently, 
desert, see leave, 
desire, see wish, 
determine, see decide, 
discover, see find, 
distinguished : — 
celeber, mostly of places,/iiwiwx, 

much visited. 
ampins, large, magnificent, splen- 
did, fundamental idea one of 
size, 
darus, brilliant, for great deeds. 
insignis, noted in good or bad 
sense. 
• nObilis, of distinguished birth, 
noble, but also used of places 
and events. 
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either . . . or : — 

ant . . . ant, the alternatives ex- 
clude each other, as either true 
ar/alse. 
yel • . . yel, a choice of alterna- 
tives is offered or one may 
take both or reject both, 
sive . . . nye, when it is a matter 
of indifference which is taken. 
enemy: — 
ininucns, a personal foe. 
hostis, a public enemy, 
entire, see whole, 
escape: — 
effngere, with speed, from im- 
pending danger. 
eUlbi, slip away by stealth, 

especially : — 
praesertim, particularly^ nsed 

only before cum causal or si. 
mazimS, of degree, most o/all. 
potissimum, of preference, above 

all, 

famous, see distinguished, 
fear: — 

metuere, nsed of fear arising 
from motives of prudence, 
rational fear, 

timSre, used of cowardly fear, 

pertimescere, to become thor- 
oughly frightened. 

fornudare, used of sudden ter^ 
ror^ panic. 

pavSre, tremble with fear, 

yerSri, to fear from sense of awe 
or respect. 

The corresponding substantives 
metus, timor, formidd, and 
payor differ in the same way. 



find: — 

inyenire,yf»</ by chance, 
Z^'^VX^^find by seeking, 
com'penie, fnd with certainty, 
file: — 

ignis, the usual word, 
flamma, a blaning fire, 
incendinm, a great fire ^ confla- 
gration, 

flee: — 
fagere, the usual word. 
fAnta%%Ttt fiee for refuge, 
effugere, escape^ flee from dan- 

perfngere, escape (and arrive at 
a secure place). 

great: — 
mignns,* the usual word, 
ampins, grandis,^^^/, with the 
added notion of splendor and 
magnificence. 
ingens, huge^ vastt stronger than 
mignns. 
grief: — 

dolor, pain either mental or 

physical. 
maeror, grief sorrow^ silent and 

dumb pain of heart, 
l&cttts, mournings as shown by 

the appearance and dress. 
happen : — 

fit, it is done, it happens^ with no 

secondary implication, 
accidit, mostly of unfortunate 

events (cf. Eng. accident), 
contingit, mostly of fortunate 

events, 
dyenit, it turns out, as a result 

of previous circumstances. 
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history: — 
hifltoria, the written account 
rSs ge8tae» the events which 
make history. 

honae : — 

domns, the usual word, a dwell- 
ing, 

aedSSi a house or building with 
emphasis on the space in- 
closed by it. 

domicilinm, one's legal place of 
residence. 

sSdSs, one's settled abode. 

aedifidum, a building of any 
kind, with emphasis on its 
structure. 

immediately: — 

statim, on the spot, at once, 
continuS, with no intervening 
time. 
inhabit, see live, 
judge, see think, 
kill: — 
interficere, kill in any manner, 

the generic word, 
occidere, kill by blows, cut down, 

especially in war. 
necare, kill cruelly, murder, 
truddare, buuher. 
know: — 

scire, knoip, understand, in wid- 
est sense. 

nOscere (cdgnSsoere), leam^ be- 
come ctcquainted with, of per- 
sonal acquaintance or other- 
wise. 

sentire, know, by the senses and 
feelings. 

See also peroeire. 



labor: — 
opus, the successful result of 

toil, work. 
labor, toil, exertion* 

large, see great, 
law: — 

lex, statute law, written law, as 

opposed to mds, the unwritten 

law of custom. 
iU8, rigkt,justice, tke aggregate of 

laws, 
f&s, divine law, that which is 

right before God. 

leave: — 
relinqnere, leave bekind, with no 

secondary implication. 
dSserere, leave, desert, in a bad 

sense. « 

letter: — 

littera, a letter of the alphabet. 

litterae, anything written, a let- 
ter, also literature, 

epistnla, a more formal term, a 
letter, lays stress on its epis- 
tolary form. 
live: — 

viyere, generic word. 

habitare, generally of individ> 
uals. 

incolere, generally of tribes or 
people. 
long : — 

diu, long in time. 

longe, long, far, in space. 

lose: — 
perdere, lose absolutely, beyond 

recall. 
fimittere, lose, through fate or 

misfortune, what one misses. 
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love: — 
aiiiaxa» to love from passion, 
diligere, to love from respect 
and admiration. 

man: — 

hom5, a human beings either M. 

or F. 
yir, a man, as male, or as manly. 
meal: — 
conTiTiam, a meal, with empha- 
sis on its social character. 
epulam, epulae, a meal, with 
emphasis on its sumptuous 
character, a banquet. 
mention, see telL 
mercy: — 

lei^tfts, gentleness in conduct, 
misericordia, pity, springing 
from feeling in the heart, 
mind: — 

ingenium, inborn talent, genius, 
mens, mind, intellect, 
animus, the soul, heart, as seat 
of the emotions. 
money : — 
pecunia, generic term, 
nnmmiu, coined money, a piece 
of money. 

must : — 

del>ere, ought, of moral obliga- 
tion to one's self. 

oportSre, ought, for reasons of 
personal expediency as well 
as of duty to others. 

necesse est, must, of that which 
cannot be avoided, fate. 

The second periphrastic is gen- 
eral and can take the place 
of any of these words. 



name, see call, 
need: — 
opus esse, be in need of, 
carSre, be without, befreefrom^ 
loch (perhaps unconsciously). 
egSre, indigSre, be in absolute 
need of. 

noble, see distinguished, 
obey: — 
p&rSre, to do habitually what is 

ordered, 
obtemperaxe, to conform to 
another's pleasure or desire. 
Old: — 
antiqttus, what was long ago, 

and is perhaps no longer, 
priscns, stronger than the 
former, what once was and 
is no longer, old-fashioned, 
▼etns, what has long existed 
and perhaps still is. 
on account of, see account, 
or, see either, 
an, used only in double ques- 
tions. 
Other: — 

alter, the other of two. 

alius, another of more than two. 

cSteri, the others of the same 

class, 
reliqui, the rest, all that remain. 
ought, see must, 
perceive: — 
perspicere, see through, sh 

clearly, ■ 
animadyertere,iiwnf the mindto^ 

perceive, 
intellegere, understand, 
sentire,/f^/. 
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permit : — 

sinere, allow^ let happen, 

pati) suffer y in patience, what one 
would ordinarily resist. 

permittere, permit willingly. 

liceti permit what is allowable, 
plan: — 

cdnsiliuiii) usual word. 

ratio, the method for carrying 
out a plan, course, conduct. 

plan, devise : — 

c5gitare, meditcUe^ devise t ponder, 
mSliri, plan, of some great and 
laborious work. 
pleasing : — 

amoenus, charming, beautiful, of 

the beauties of nature. 
iacundus, pleasant, delightful, in 

itself. 
gr&tus, pleasant, grateful, be- 
cause of its worth, 
power: — 

facultas, ability in general, 
potestas, civil authority. 
imperium, military power. 
potentia, strength, might, that 
leads to power, 
powerful : — 

potens, having power to exert, 
firmus, having power to resist. 

pray: — 

5rare, beg, loudly and earnestly. 

precari, pray, as prayer to God, 

supplicftrd, beg humbly, with bent 

knees, conscious of the great 

power of him to whom we 

pray. 

pretend : — 

simuUiTe, pretend that a thing 
is so. 



pretend : — 
di88imii]are,/r^/^</that a thing 
is not so. 

promise : — 
poUiceri, offer, of one's own 

accord. 
pr5mittere, promise faithfully, 

cusure. 

protect : — 

XxSlsA, protect, guard against pos- 
sible dangers. 

tegere, protect, in the sense of 
shelter. 

defendere, protect, ward off a 
real attack. 

rejoice : — 

gaudCre indicates the emotion 
aroused by joy. 

laetari indicates the manifesta- 
tion of the emotion. 

remove: — 
demovere, move something from 

its place, 
removere*, move back, take away. 
toUere, lift up, remove by lift« 

ing. 

reply: — 

respondere, reply to a question. 

rescribere, reply to a letter, 
report, see announce, 
request, see ask. 
right, see law. 
ruin: — 

calamitas, loss, disaster, 

ruina, crash, downflUl, 

safe: — 
tQtus, safe from danger of at- 
tack, 
salvns, safe, after attack, 
incolumia, unharmed. 
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say: — 

loqnif of conversational lan- 
guage. 

dicere, the usual word for either 
formal or informal language. 

inqaam, say /, inserted in a 
direct quotation. 

aid) say^ assent. 



▼idere, see with the eyes, 
cernere, see clearly. 
spect&re, look at^ as a spectacle. 
cSnspicere, look at, with care 

and attention. 
See also perceivo. 

several : — 

Words of indefinite number run 
from few to many as follows : 
perpauci, pauci, aliquot, n5n 
nnlli, plurSs, multi, plurimii 
plerique. 

shameful act : — 
flagitium, with emphasis on the 

disg^ce. 
8Celu8, with emphasis on the 
impiety and wickedness. 
show: — 
expdnere, set/ortkt show. 
08tendere» skowt exkibit. 
demdnstrare, prove. 
skill: — 
facultas, skill in general, ability. 
artificium, skill of the artist. 
so: — 
ade9» usque eQ, to such a degree^ 
used with verbs, adjectives, 
and adverbs, 
tarn, so^ used only with adjec- 
tives and adverbs. 



so: — 
ita, 810, so. in such a way^ used 
only with verbs, ita usually 
refers to what precedes, sic 
to what follows. 

sovereignty : — 

imperium, supreme authority^ 
more rarely the district gov- 
erned. 
rSgnum, regal dignity ^ also the 
district over which the author- 
ity is exerted. 
Speak, see say. 
spirit, see mind, 
state : — 

Civitas, the organized state^ citi- 
zenship in the state, body of 
citizens. 

res piiblica, the commonwealth^ 
the State t the republic; public 
interests y public affairs. 

Statue : — 
signum, simulacrum, generally 

of a god. 
statua, used only of human 
figures. 
Street : — 

yicus, row of houses ^ quarter of 

the city^ street. 
via, a road, way. 

Strength: — 

Yis, for offensive action. 

r5bur, for defensive action, 
summon : — 

YOC&re, calif generic term. 

convoc&re, call together, assem- 
ble. 

arcessere, invite, fetch. 

adhibere, summon for assist 
ance, employ. 
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anrpaBs: — 

rinceie, conquer. 

antecellere, be supericr to, 

praestaie, stand before and 
above. 

siiperare, be superior to, sur- 
pass. 
takeaway: — 

anferre, carry off. 

adimere, take, deprive. 

§ripeia» take violently, seise. 

See also remoTe. 

teU: — 

narrare, tell for one's informa- 
tion. 

memorare, tell and make famous. 

commemoi&re, mention boast- 
fuUy. 
thank: — 

giitiam hAhin,/eel tkank/ul. 

{rfttiaf agexe, tkank. 

gr&tiam referre, requite a favor. 
think: — 

opinarly suppose, whether cor- 
rectly or incorrectly. 

pntare, reckon, think, a well- 
considered opinion. 

•entire, an opinion based on the 
feelings. 

ezistimare, weigh, judge. 

arbitrari, believe, think, in conse- 
quence of sensual perception, 
not always sure. 



think: — 

cSnaeie, indicare, a formal opin- 
ion as of a judge or the senate. 
wall: — 

mnrns, wall of any kind. 

paries, wall of a house. 

moenia, wall for defense, 
want, see need, 
whole: — 

omnia, in the singular every one 
(opposed to nem5), in the plu- 
ral cUl, regarded as a collec- 
tion of units. 

tdtus, all, entire, opposed to 
separate parts. 

cnnctus, all united in one body. 

uniyersns, all sharing alike, 
taken together. 
wiah: — 

Telle, any kind of volition im- 
plying a purpose to obtain. 

optare, wish, desire, often of a 
vain and extravagant nature. 

cupere, desire eagerly. 

desider&re, longing for some- 
thing that is missing. 

woman : — 

iSmina, with emphasis upon sex. 

mulier, with emphasis on wom- 
anly character. 

uxor, coniunz, a married woman. 

matrdna, a matron with empha- 
sis on dignity of character. 



GRAMMATICAL SUMMARY 

§ — Allen and Greenougfa; B. = Bennett; G. = Gildersleeve-Lodge; 
H. = Harkness ; H-B. = Hale and Buck. 
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H-B. 424. 

8. With dignns andlndignus, § 418. ^ (245. a. i) ; B. 226. 2 ; G. 397. 2 

H. 481 (421. Ill) ; H-B. 442. 

9. Manner, § 412. a, b (248) ; B. 220 ; G. 399 ; H. 473. 3 (419. Ill) 

H-B. 445. 1-3 ; 422. 

10. Means, § 408, 409 (248. 8) ; B. 218; G. 401 ; H. 476 (420); H-B. 

423. a, 

11. With opns and flsas, §411 (243. €)\ B. 218. 2 ; G. 406; H. 477. Ill 

(414. IV) ; H-B. 430. I. 
Place, see Place, Expressions of. 
18. Price, $416, 417. byC (252); B. 225; G. 404; H. 478 (422); H-B. 

427. I, 2. R. 
18. Quality or Characteristic, §415. a (251); B. 224; G. 400; 
H. 473. 2 (419. II) ; H-B. 443. 
Route, or Way By Which, see Place, Expressions of. 
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14. Separation, § 400, 401, 402 (243); B. 214; G. 390; H. 461-466 

(414); H-B. 408. I, 2, 3; 410, 411, 412. 
16. Source, Origin, and Material, §403. a (244); 6. 215; G. 395, 

396; H. 467-470 (415) ; H-B. 413, 406. 4. 

16. Specification, §418. a (253); B. 226; G. 397; H. 480 (424); 

H-B. 441. 
Time, see Time, SxpFessions of. 

17. With fitor, fruor, etc., § 410. n. (249); B. 218. i ; G. 407; H. 477 

(421. I) ; H-B. 429. 
The Accttsatiye Caae 

18. Adverbial, § 397. a (240. «, ^) ; B. 176. 3 ; 185 ; G. 333 ; H. 416. 2 

{378. 2) ; H-B. 388, 389. 

19. Cognate, § 390. « , ^ <^ (238) ; B. 176; G. 332, 333; H. 409 (371. 

II) J H-B. 396. 1, 2. 

20. Direct Object, § 387- «» ^ (237) ; B. 172 ff.; G.330; H. 404 (371); 

H-B. 390. a. 
81. Extent of Space, § 425. «, b (257) ; B. 181 ; G. 335 j H. 417 (379) ; 

H-B. 397. 1. 
88. Infinitive, Subject of, § 397. e (240./) ; B. 184 ; G. 343. 2 ; H. 415, 
610,612 (536); H-B. 398. 
Motion, Limit or End of, see Place, Expressions of. 
Time, Duration of, see Time, Expressions of. 
88. With Verbs of Feeling (mostly impersonal), § 354 (221); B. 209; 
G. 377 ; H. 457 (406. 1 ; 409. Ill); H-B. 352. 
Two Accusatiyes 

84. Direct Object and Predicate Accusative, §391, 392, 393. « (239. 

a)\ B. 177; G. 340; H. 410 (373); H-B. 392. 

85. Person and Thing, § 394, 395. N. 3 ; 396. a (239. b. 2. by ^. N. i, R.); 

B. 178; G. 339; H. 411-413 (374-376); H-B. 393. fl,^. 
Agreement 

86. GeneralFormsof, §280(181, 182); G.210, 211.R.1; H-B.316-318. 

87. Adjective with Noun, § 285-287 (186, 187); B. 234, 235; G. 211, 

285, 286; H. 394, 395 (438, 439); H-B. 320, 321,323. 

88. Noun in Apposition or as Predicate, § 281-284 (183-185) ; B. 167- 

169; G. 320-325, 386. R. I ; 4". R-3; H. 393 (362-364); H-B. 
319. 1, II. 

89. Relative with Antecedent, § 305, 306 (198, 199); B. 250; G. 614; 

H. 396-399 (445); H-B. 281. a, 
80. Verb with Subject, § 316 (204, 205); B. 254; G. 211; H. 388; 
390» 391 (460, 462); H-B. 328, 329, 331. 1 ; 332. 
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31. Verb with Two or More Subjects, §317 (205); B. 255; G. 285- 
287 ; H. 392 (463); H-B. 329, 331. 3. 
alius and alter 

82- § 3*5 (203); B. 253. 1-3; G. 319; H. 516 (459); H-B. 279. 
antequam, see Temporal Clansea. 
Apposition, see Agreement 
Arrangement of Clauses 

88. § 600, 601 (346); B. 351 ; G. 684 ff.; H. 681 £E. (570 ff.); H-B. 
626, 629. 
Causal Clauses 

84. With cum and qui, §54o.tf,</; 549, 535.^(320.^; 321, c; 326); 

B. 286. 2 ; 283, 3. a ; G. 586, 626 ; H. 592, 598, 599 (517) ; H-B. 
523. 526, 527. 

85. With quod, quia, quoniam, and quandd, § 540. a (321, N.3) ; B. 285, 

286; G. 539 ff.; H. 588 (516); H-B. 555, 535. 2,a,^. 
Characteristic, Clauses of 

86. § 535. a, b (320. fl, b) ; B. 283. i, 2 ; G. 631. i, 2 ; H. 591. i (503. 1); 

H-B. 520, 521. i.a-f. 
Conoessive Clauses 

87. §527.0-^; 549, 535.1? (313); B. 308, 309; G. 603 flf.; H. 586, 

593- 2 (5M»5'5); H-B. 532, 556. «; 582.8; 525, 526. 
Conditional Sentences 

88. With Indicative, or of the First Form, § 515. a; 516. i. a (306, 

307) ; B. 302 ; G. 595 ; H. 574, 575 (508) ; HrB. 579. a. 

89. With Present or Perfect Subjunctive, or of the Second Form, § 516. 

2. b, c, d (yyj. 2) ; B. 303.; G. 596 ; H. 576, 577 (509) ; H-B. 580. «. 

40. With the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive, or of the Third 

Form, §517 (308); B. 304; G.597; H. 579 (510); H-B. 581. 

41. Conditions Contrary to Fact with the Indicative in the Apodosis, 

§517-^.^(308.^.^); B. 304.3; G. 597.3. (fl); H. 582,583(511. 
N.3; 2); H-B. 581. <i; 582. 3. fl. 

42. Comparison, with Omitted Apodosis, § 524 (312) ; B. 307 ; G. 602 ; 

H. 584 (513-11); H-B. 504. 3. 
48. Conditions in which the Protasis denotes Repeated Action, § 518. 
tf, b (304. d\ 309. fl, c)\ B. 302. 2, 3; G. 566, 567, 594. N. I ; 
H. 578 (508. 5) ; H-B. 504. 2 ; 540. 
Consecutive Clauses, see Result Clauses. 
The Dative Case 

44. General Consideration of, §361 (224); B. 186; G. 344; H. 422, 
423 (382) ; H-B. 358. 
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45. With Adjectives, § 383, 384 (234); B. 192 ; G. 359; H. 434 (391); 

H-B. 362. 1-III ; 339. c. 

46. Agent, §374.^(232); B.i89;G. 354,355 ;H.43i(388);H-B. 373.1,2. 

47. With Compounds, § 370. a ; 371 (228); B. 187. Ill; G. 347; H. 

429 (386); H-B. 376. 

48. Indirect Object, § 362. a ; 366 (225, 226) ; B. 187 ; G. 345, 346 ; 

H. 424 (384) ; H-B. 365. 

49. With Special Intransitive Verbs, 1 367 (227) ; B. 187. II ; G. 346 ; 

H. 426-428 (385); H-B. 362. 1-III. 
60. With Passive Intransitive Verbs, § 369. a ; 372 (230); B. 187. II. 

h\ G. 208. 2 ; 346. 1 ; H. 426. 3 (384. 5) ; H-B. 364. 2. 
51. Possession, § 373 (231) ; B. 190 ; G. 349 ; H. 430 (387) ; H-B. 374. 
58. Purpose or End, §382 (233); B. 191; G. 356; H. 433 (390); 

H-B. 360, 361. 
58. Reference or Interest, § 376 (235); B. 188 ; G. 352 ; H. 425. i, 2, 

4 (384. II. 1. 1), 2); 4); H-B. 366, 369. 

54. Separation, § 381 (229); B. 188. 2,d)\ G. 347. 5; H. 427 (385. 11. 

2); H-B. 371. 
dam with the Present, see IndicatiYe Mood, Present Tense, 
dttm, modo, dam modo 

55. In clauses denoting a Wish or Proviso, § 528 (314); B. 310; 

G. 573 ; H. 587 (513- 1) ; H-B. 529. 
Emphasis, see Word-Order and Arrangement of Claases. 
Final Claases, see Parpose Claases. 
GenitiTe Case with Noans 

56. General Rules, § 342 (213); H. 437-439 (393-395)? H-B. 337. 

57. With Adjectives, §349.^-^ (218); B. 204; G. 374; H. 450 fit. 

(399); H-B. 354. 

58. Apposition with a Possessive Pronoun, § 302. e (184. </); B. 243. 

3. tf ; G. 321. 2 ; H. 393. 6 (363. 4. i) ; H-B. 339. b, 

50. Material, § 344 (214. 2); B. 197 ; H-B. 349. 

60. Objective Genitive, § 348 (217); B. 200; G. 363. 2; H. 440. 2 

(396. HI); H-B. 354. 

61. Partitive, §346 (216); B. 201; G. 367-372; H. 440. 5; 441-444 

(397. fl. 1-4 ; €ye)\ H-B. 346. r. 

62. Possessive, §343 (214. i); B. 198; G. 362; H. 440. i (396. 1); 

H-B. 339. fl, b. 
68. Predicate Genitive, § 343. c (214. i.,r); B. 198. 3; 203. 5; G. 366; 
H. 447 ff. (401 ff.); H-B. 340. 
Price, see Ablative of Price. 
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64. Quality or Description, § 345 (215); B. 203 ; G. 365; H. 440. 3 

(396. V); H-B.355. 
66. Subjective, § 343. n. i (214); B. 199 ; G. 363 ; H. 440. i (396. II); 

H-B. 344. 
Genithre Caae with Verbs 

66. With Verbs of Feeling (mostly Impersonal), § 354 (221); B. 209; 

G. 377 ; H. 457 (406. 1 ; 409. Ill); H-B. 352. 

67. With interest and rSfert, § 355 (222); B. 210 ff. ; G. 381 ; H. 449 

(406. Ill); H-B. 345. 

68. With Verbs of Judicial Action, | 352 (220); B. 208; G. 378; H. 

456 (409. II); H-B. 342, 343. 
60. With Verbs of Plenty and Want, §356 (223); B. 212; G. 383; 
H. 458 (410. V. i); H-B. 347. 

70. With Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting, §350, 351 (219); 

B. 206; G. 376; H. 454, 455 (406. II); H-B. 350, 351. 
The Gerund and Gemndiye 

71. Genitive, § 504. a, b (298) ; B. 338. i ; 339 ; G. 428 ; H. 626 (542. 

I; 543 ff.); H-B. 612. 1. 
76. Dative, § 505.^1 (299); B. 338. 2; 339; G. 429; H. 627 (542. II; 
543 ff.); H-B. 612.1,11. 

75. Accusative, §506(300); B. 338.3; 339; G. 430, 432; H. 628(542. 

Ill; 543 flE.); H-B. 612. III. 
74. Ablative, §507 (301); B. 338.4; 339; G. 431, 433; H. 629-631 
(542. IV; 543 ff.) ; H-B. 612. IV. 
Hortatory or Volitive Snbjonctiye 

76. § 439» 450 (3) (266. R. b)\ B. 273-276; G. 263, 264; H. 559. i, 

2 (483-3; 484- III IV); H-B. 500, 501. 2, 3. 
Imperatiye Hood 

76. §448-450 (269. ^, e)\ B. 281. I, 2; G. 266, 267. R.; H. 560, 561 

(487. 1,2; 488, 489) ; H-B. 495, 496, 501. 3. a, i), 2). 
Tenses of the Indicatiye Mood 

77. General Consideration, §437 (264); B. 257, 258; G. 222-226; H. 

523, 524 (474, 475); H-B. 468. 

78. Present, §465, 466, 469 (276); B. 259, 293. 1; G. 227-230; H. 

532i 533 (466, 467); H-B. 468. i ; 491. i ; 485. 
70. Imperfect, § 470, 471. a^ 6, c (277. N. a^ b^ c)\ B. 260; G. 231- 

234; H. 530, 534. 2, 3; 535 (468, 469. 1,II. I, 2); H-B. 468. 2; 

484, 485. 
60. Perfect, § 161, 473, 474, 476 (115. <•; 279. a, e)\ B. 262; G. 235, 

236, 239, 240; H. 538 (471. 1,2,3); H-B. 468.4.^5; 487, 489. 
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SI. Future, Future Perfect, and Pluperfect, §472, 477, 478 (278, 28i» 
280); B. 261, 264, 263 ; G. 242-244, 241 ; H. 536, 540, 539 (470, 
473* 472); H-B. 468. 3, 5, 6; 494. 
Indirect Discourse 

88. Commands, § 588. a. n. i, n. 2 (339); B. 316; G. 652; H. 642 

(523. Ill); H-B. 538. 
Conditions 

88. With the Indicative, or of the First Class, § 589. a (337. i, 2 ; 
Ex. I, 2, 3) ; B. 319 ; G. 595. R.i ; 656. i, 2 ; 657; H. 646 (527. 
I); H-B. 534. 1.^; 2; 536. 
84. With the Present or Perfect Subjunctive, or of the Second 
Class, §589.tf, 3 (337.1, 2. a, Ex.3); B. 320; G. 658; H. 
646 (527. II); H-B. 534. 1.6; 580. 
86. With the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive, or of thd 
Third Class, § 589. d. 1-4. n. i, N.3 (337. d, i, 2, 3); B. 321, 
322; G. ^59; H. 647 (527. III. N. i); H-B. 581.*. i), N.; 
472. r. 
86. Passive Apodoses in Indirect Discourse, § 589. 6, 3 ; 569. a (337. 
d. 3; 288./); B. 270. 3; 321. 1, 2 ; G. 248. N.3; H. 647. 2; 
619. 2 (527. III. N. I ; 537. 3) ; H-B. 472. c. 

87. Declaratory Sentences, § 578-585 (336. 1,2. a,^,r. N.i, N.2; 336. 

A ; 336. B) ; B. 313, 314, 317, 318 ; G. 648, 649, 650, 653-655 ; 
H. 641-645, 617-620 (522, 523. 1 ; 524-526, 537) ; H-B. 533, 534. 

If 2; 589* 59i»593- 

88. Implied or Informal Indirect Discourse, § 592. i, 2, 3 (340, 341); 

B. 323 ; G- 508. 3 ; 628, 663. 2 ; H. 649. 1 (528. i); H-B. 535. 

I* a; 536.0. 

89. Interrogative Sentences in Indirect Discourse, § 586, 587 (338); 

B. 315; G. 651 ; H. 642 (523. II); H-B. 537. 
Infinitive Mood 

90. Complementary Infinitive, § 456-458 (271); B. 328; G. 423; H. 

607,608(533); H-B. 586.0. 

91. Historical Infinitive, §463. N. (275); B. 335; G. 647; H. 610 

(536.1); H-B. 595. 

92. As Object, §459, 579. 563.0,^ (272, 330. b); B. 329, 331, 332; 

G. 526-533; H. 534, 535 (414, 613, 614); H-B. 589, 587. 
98. As Subject or Predicate, § 452, 454 (270. i. a, ^ ; 272. R.2 ; 330. 0, 
d, c) ; B. 325-327, 329, 330, 332. N. ; G. 419-422, 535 ; H. 611, 
615, 616. I (534. i.N.i,N.2; 538, 539. 1); H-B. 597«i-«); 585. 
589* 590* '» 2. 
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94. Tenses of the Infinitive, § 486, 584 (288, 336. A); B. 270; G. 281, 
53o» 53» ; H. 617-620 (537); H-B. 472, 593. «. 
Locatiye, see Flace, Expressions of. 
Optative Sabjonctiye 

96. §441, 442 (267.^1,^); B. 279; G. 260, 261 ; H. 558. i, 2 (483. i. 
2, 3; 484. 1); H-B. 510, 511. 1. 
The Participle 

96. General Consideration, § 488 (289) ; H. 636 (548) ; H-B. 599. a, d, c, 

97. Adjective and Predicate Uses, §494. a; 495, 496 (291, 292); B. 

337; G. 664!!.; H. 637, 638 (549); H-B. 320, 604. 1-7. 

98. Future Passive Participle (Gerundive) denoting Purpose, § 500. 4 

(294.^); B. 337.7-*)»2); G. 430; H. 622 (544. n. 2); H-B. 
605. 2. 

99. Second Periphrastic Conjuigation, § 194. ^, c; 196, 500. 2 (129, 

294.*); B. 115, 337.^). i); G. 251; H. 237 (234); H-B. 162, 
600.3. 

100. Tenses of the Participle, §489-493 (290); B. 336; G. 282; H. 

640 (550) ; H-B. 600. I, 2, 3, 4 ; 602. I, 2. 

nace, Expressions of 

101. Locative, § 427. 3. a (258. f. 2 ; </, ^) ; B. 232 ; G. 41 1 ; H. 78. 4 ; 

83. 4 ; 108 (48. 4 ; 51. 8 ; 66. 4) ; H-B. 449. a ; 454. 1-3. 
108. Place at or in which, f 426. 3 ; 427. 3 ; 428. i, if. n. i (258. r,/); 

B. 228; G. 385-387 ; H. 483, 485. 1 (425. 1, II. 2) ; H-B. 436, 449. 
108. Place by, through, or orer which, §429.4 (258.^); B. 218.9; 

G. 389 ; H. 476 (420. 3) ; H-B. 426. 

104. Place from which, § 426. i ; 427. i ; 428. ^, e,/ (258. a) ; B. 229 ; 

G. 390, 391 ; H. 461, 462. 1, 4 (412. 1, II. i); H-B. 409, 451. 

105. Place to which, § 426. 2 ; 427. 2 ; 428. ^, c (258. d); B. 182. i, 2 ; 

G. 337- 1-3 ; H. 418. 4 (380. 1, II. i) ; H-B. 385, 450. 

106. Place towards which, § 428. a, c (258. ^. n. 2 ; <-. 2. n.i) ; B. 182. 3 ; 

G. 337. 4 ; H. 418. 4 ; 462. 3 (380. 1 ; 412. 3. N.) ; H-B. 453. 

107. Summary of Place Relations, § 426, 427; H. 491. I, II (427, 

428). 

108. Words Used Like Names of Towns, §427. tf ; 429. i, 2 (258. r. R. ; 

1/,/ 1,2; B. 228. I. b)y c) ; G. 385. N. I ; 388 ; H. 419. 1 ; 462. 
4; 484. \y 2 (380. II. 2. i), 2); 412. 1 ; 426. I, 2); H-B. 449. a; 
436. a, b. 
Potential SnbjnnctiTe 

109. § 446, 447. I, 2, 3 (311. 1, II); B. 280; G. 257-259; H. 552-557 

(485, 486); H-B. 516, 517. 1 ; 518, 519. i.tf,3. 
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Prohibitions, see Imperatiye Hood. 
Pronouns, see also Agreement. 

110. Demonstrative, § 296-298 (100-102, 195); B. 246-249; G.yyy- 

311; H. 505-507 (450-452); H-B. 271-274. 267-270. 

111. Indefinite, §309, 310. «; 311,314- U^.a (202); B. 252; G. 313- 

319; H. 512-515 (455-459); H-B. 276. 

113. Interrogative, §333 (104); B. 90; G. 106; H. 511 (454); H-B. 

275. 
118. Personal, §295(194); B. 242; G.304; 11.500(446); H-B. 254, 

255. 257. 

114. Possessive, §302.a,^,</,/ (197); B.243; G. 312; H. 501 (447); 

H-B. 254, 256, 258. 
116. Reflexive, § 299. a; 300. i, 2 (196); B. 244; G. 309; H. 502-504 
(448, 449); H-B. 260, 262. I, 2. 

116. Relative,! 304-307. «,*. N.; /; 3o8.tf,r (197.5— 201); B. 250,251; 

G. 610 ff.; H. 510 (453); H-B. 281, 282, 284. 1-6. 
Proviso, Clauses of, see dum, dum modo. 
Purpose or Final Clauses 

117. Pure and Relative Clauses of Purpose, § 530, 531 (317. i, 2. ^); 

B. 282; G. 543, 544. 1; 545; H. 568, 590 (497); H-B. 502. 2. 

118. Substantive Clauses of Purpose, § 563, 564 (317. 3; 331); B. 

294-296; G. 546-550; H. 564-567, 568. 2 (498, 499); H-B. 

502. 3, 4- 
See also Supine, Gerund and Gerundive, and Participle. 
Questions 

119. Direct, §330-337(210-212); B. 162; G. 450-459, 471 ; H.37^ 

380 (351-353); H-B. 231-234. 
180. Indirect, § 330. 2; 573-575- « (210. 2; 334); B. 300; G. 460, 

467; H. 649.11. 1,2,3; 650.1,2; 651(529.1,11. I.N.I, N.3; 3. 

i), 2) ; 4. 5) ; H-B. 537. d,c,ii; 507. 3. 
121. Rhetorical or Deliberative Questions, §444 (268); B. 277; G. 
465, 466; H. 559. 4 (484. V); H-B. 503, 513. 1, 
quin, see Result Clauses, 
quod, quia, etc., see Causal Clauses. 
Result or Consecutive Clauses 

188. Pure and Relative Clauses of Result, § 537. 1,2, a; 538 (319. i, 
2,R.,a); B. 284.1,2; G. 552, 631; H. 570, 591 (500. 1, II); 
H-B. 521. 2. 
128. Substantive Clauses of Result, § 568-571 (332. a. i, 2); B. 297; 
G. 553; H. 571 (501); H-B. 521. 3. a), ^). 
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184. qain and qaominns Clauses, § 558, 559 (319. </; 332.^. R., N.2); 

B. 284. 3 ; 295. 3 ; 298 ; G. 549, 554, 555, 556 ; H. 594. II ; 
S9S» 596 (5041 505- 1- > ; II) ; H-B. 502. 3. d); 519. 4. d) ; 521. 
I, 2, 3. ^). 
186. Relative Clauses of Characteristic or Result after dignu, in- 
dignus, etc., § 535./ (320./) ; B. 282. 3 ; G. 631. i ; H. 591. 5-7 
(503. II); H-B. 513.3. 
The Subjonctiye 

186. General Consideration, § 438 (265) ; B. 272 ; G. 255, 256 ; H. 
193, 194 (196. 1, II); H-B. 462. 
(The various subj v. constructions are given in alphabetical order.) 
Sabjonctiye of Integral Part or Attraction 

!«''• § 593- «• N. I, N. 2 {342) ; B. 324 ; G. 629, 663 ; H. 652 (529. II); 
H-B. 539. 
Substantiye Clauses introduced by quod 

18«. § 572 {333)1 B. 299; G. 524, 525; H. 588. 3 (540. IV); H-B. 

552- 
Supine 

189. In -urn, § 509 (302); B. 340; G. 435; H. 633 (546); H-B. 61& 

180. In -a, §510 (303); B. 340. 2; G. 436; H. 635 (547); H-B. 

619. 
Temporal Clauses / 

181. With antequam and prinsquam, § 551 (327); B. 291, 292; G. 

574-577; H. 605 (520); H-B. 507. 4. tf-^; 550.^; 561, 571. 
18^JKith cum, § 545, 546. n. 3 (325) ; B. 288, 289; G. 57^5^5; H. 

600,601 (521); H-B. 524, 525, 550. «; 551. 
138. With dum, dSnec, and quoad, § 553-556 (328); B. 293; G. 571, 

572; H. 603 (519); H-B. 507. 5; 550.^; 559, 560. 
IS^.'With postquam, ut, ubi, simul ac, etc., § 543. a (323, 324); B. 

287; G. 561 ff.; H. 602 (518); H-B. 550, 557, 558. 
Tenses, Sequence of 

185. General Rules, § 482-484 (284-286. R.); B. 266, 267 ; G. 509 fit. ; 

H. 543-545 (490-494) ; H-B. 476. 

186. Peculiarities in Tense-Sequence, § 485. a, b^ r, ^,^, h (287. a, ^, f, 

<f,/); B. 268. 1-6; G. 509.2; H. 546-550 (495. 1-VI); H-B. 
478. 
Time, Szpressions of 

187. Time before or after an event, §424-/(259. ^); B. 357. i; G. 

33^-3'^ 403-4; H. 488. 1, 2,N.2(430.N.i. i)-3); N.3); H-B. 
424, 387.11.^. 
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188. Time how long or during which, § 423, 424. c (256-259. c)\ K 

181 ; G. 336; H. 417 (379); H-B. 387. II. 

189. Time when or within which, § 423, 424. </, c (256, 259. a^ c)\ B. 

230, 231 ; G. 393; H. 486, 487 (429); H-B. 439. 

140. Use of Prepositions in Expressions of Time, § 424. <x, ^ (256 a\ 

259.^); B.181.2; 230.2; G. 336,394; 11.487.1,2(429.1,2); 
H-B. 439. a\ 387. II. a, 
Word-Order 

141. General Principles, § 595-597- « (343» 344R-tf); B. 348, 349, 

G. 671-674; H. 663-670 (559-564); H-B. 621-623. 

142. Special Rules, §598 (344. «. 1,2; b,c,gj,k)\ 599-«-/(345«-^). 

B. 350. i-io; G. 675-681; H. 671-680(565-569); H-B. 624, 
625. 1- III. 
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